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This Issue in Brief 


Although the loading and unloading of vessels is still in large part a 
hand industry, various mechanical devices have tended to increase 
the labor productivity of the longshoremen. ‘Thus, in discharging 
raw sugar in San Francisco, the replacement of hand trucks by a 
belt conveyor more than doubled the productivity of labor. Simi- 
larly in New York, in discharging bananas the introduction of pocket 
belt conveyors increased the average number of stems handled per 
man per hour by nearly 50 per cent. Page 1. 


The exclusion of older workers from industry, either by the establish- 
ment of definite age limits for hiring or by an unwritten but effective 
“tendency”’ to take only the younger applicants, is a fairly wide- 
spread and apparently growing practice in both Maryland and Califor- 
nia, according to recent reports from these States. The ages at which 
the dead line is set, the changing age level in Maryland stores and fac- 
tories, and the arguments given by employers both for and against 
the practice, are other features of the reports. Page 30. 


The overdevelopmént of bituminous coal mining can be fairly well 
measured by comparing the actual output with the potential output. 
For instance, in West Virginia in 1928, 36 per cent of the mines 
operating could have produced by full-time operation all the coal 
actually produced by all the mines. Page 50. 


Sixteen of the 20 Latin American countries have enacted legislation 
requiring compensation to be paid workers who are injured or diseased 
as a result of their employment. Although there is no national 
workmen’s compensation law in Mexico, 24 of the 28 Mexican States 
have either enacted special workmen’s compensation laws or have 
included in their labor codes provisions on workmen’s compensation. 
Eleven of the countries make specific provision for compensating 
occupational diseases. A summary of the most important pro- 
visions of these laws is given on page 39. 

Earnings in the cane-sugar refining vndustry in 1930 averaged 46.1 
cents per hour and $27.06 per week, according to a study by the Bureau 
of Labor Statistics covering practically the entire cane-sugar refining 
industry in continental United States. Average earnings of males 
ranged from 41.3 cents per hour and $24.74 per week for laborers to 
69.4 cents per hour and $37.13 per week for sugar boilers, the average 
for all occupations combined being 47.2 cents per hour and $27.99 per 
week. For female packers, the average earnings were 28.9 cents per 
hour and $14.68 per week and for other groups of female workers 
combined, 29 cents per hour and $16.97 per week. Full-time work- 
ing hours per week averaged 59.3 for males and 51.5 for females, the 
average for the industry as a whole being 58.7. Page 134. 

Average hourly wage rates in American industry were 133 per cent 
higher in 1929 than in 1913, according to a study made by the Bureau of 
Labor Statistics. When allowance is made for the decreased purchas- . 
ing power of money, it is estimated that the increase in real hourly 
wage rates over this period was 36.4 per cent. Pages 143 and 149. 


v 





VI THIS ISSUE IN BRIEF 


Community planning in unemployment emergencies is the subject of 

a study by the Russell Sage Foundation. In organizing relief it j. 
pecans Be that the best results are obtained where administration of 
relief is decentralized, planning is centralized, and all relief activities 
are coordinated. A permanent program for dealing with unemploy- 
ment is also recommended. Page 74. 


The President’s Emergency Committee for Employment has published 
a guide to employers, outlining policies and practices which are usef,\| 
in times of reduced operation and employment. Suggestions are 
made as to methods of spreading work among the largest. possible 
number of workers, for increasing available work, procedure regard- 
ing lay-offs, and methods of assistance to persons laid off. This 
publication is reproduc ed in full on page 68. 


The cost of living in the United States was 3.5 per cent lower in 
December, 1930, than in the preceding June, and 6.2 per cent lower 
than in December, 1929, according to the semiannual survey of the 
Bureau of Labor Statistics. Page 212. 


The development of the British unemployment insurance system, the 
addition of relief features to the purely actuarial basis of the plan, 
and the social value of the system in modifying the effects of the 
prolonged depression are discussed in an article by K. A. H. Egerton, 
of the American Consulate in London. Page 58% 

A radio broadcasting station employee is engaged in interstate com- 
merce, and therefore not within the jurisdiction of the State workmen’s 
compensation law, according to a recent decision of the Supreme 
Court of Washington. Page 93. 
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Productivity of Labor in Loading and Discharging Ship Cargoes 


HE operations of loading and discharging ships are customarily 

referred to as “‘stevedore”’ operations. Precisely defined, steve- 
doring is limited to the transfer of commodities from the ship to the 
first place of rest on the pier and to the direct transfer of the com- 
modities from the ship to a railroad car or lighter, and vice versa. 
The organizations or the individuals undertaking the stevedoring 
operations of loading and discharging ships are called stevedore com- 
panies or stevedores, and their foremen in charge of these operations 
are called stevedore foremen. ‘The men performing the actual work 
of loading and discharging ships are called longshoremen, although 
these are often segregated into groups of hold men, hatch tenders, 
winch men, truckers, etc., for the purpose of indicating the precise 
nature of the task performed. 


Units of Measurement of Ship’s Cargo 


THERE are no data available, either in this country or abroad, per- 
taining to the productivity of longshoremen in loading and discharg- 
ing ships’ cargoes. In undertaking the survey of labor productivity 
in handling cargo the United States Bureau of Labor Statistics had, 
first, to determine the units by which to measure such productivity. 
The work done is commonly expressed in terms of tons handled, but 
the word ‘‘ton’’ may and does mean several different things. Thus, 
some commodities are carried by the ship on a weight basis of 2,000 
or 2,240 pounds per ton, while other commodities are carried on a 
measurement basis of 40 cubic feet per ton. The short ton (2,000 
pounds) is used in all our intercoastal and coastwise trade, and also 
in the foreign trade of the west coast for the commodities carried 
on a weight basis; in the Gulf and eastern ports, however, the long 
ton (2,240 pounds) is used. Other kinds of tons, such as the metric 
weight ton of 2,204.6 pounds and the metric measurement ton, are 
also used frequently for commodities imported from Europe and South 
America. The total cargo of the ship is determined by adding the 
tonnages of all the commodities aboard ship, irrespective of the kind 
of tons used for the individual commodities. This total constitutes 
the “revenue tonnage’’ of the ship. 

This “revenue ton” can not be defined in units either of weight or 
of measurement, It varies from port to port, from line to line, and 
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from ship to ship, depending on the custom of the port and the nature 
of the cargo carried by the individual ships. For any one port, how- 

ever, and “particularly for any one group of ships specializing in the 
same trade and carry ing approximately the same kind of commodities 

the “revenue ton” does represent a tangible unit of measurement, 
and is very frequently used as the only means of expressing the tot: al 
cargo of the ships. All ships show on their manifests their tota| 
revenue tonnage, and quite often they also indicate in long tons the 
total weight of the cargo carried. 

In view of the circumstances, therefore, the bureau has had to use 
the revenue ton as a standard of cargo measurement, but wherever 
the actual weight of the cargo was also available, both revenue tons 
and long tons are shown. 


Units of Labor Time 


Tue next problem confronted by the Bureau of Labor Statistics 
was to decide upon a unit to measure the labor time of loading and 
discharging cargoes. It is customary in shipping and stevedoring 
circles to express the work of longshoremen in terms of ship-hours, 
hatch-hours, gang-hours, and man-hours. 

By “ship- hours” is meant the time the ship remains at the pier for 
the purpose of loading or discharging its cargo. Ship-hours are a 
very important factor to the operator, for a ship in port is a liability 
to him and his object is to clear it as soon as possible. But the “ ship- 
hour” gives no indication of the actual amount of labor involved in 
the operations of loading or discharging, as one ship may operate only 
one or two hatches while another may ‘work as many as eight hate hes 
at a time. Again, some hatches may be worked the entire time the 
ship remains at the pier, while others may be worked only a part of 
the time. 

‘‘Hatch-hours” represent the total hours worked at all hatches of 
the ship in loading or discharging the cargo. If, for example, hatch 
No. 1 worked 10 hours, hatch No. 2, 20 hours, No. 3, 5 hours, and 
Nos. 4 and 5, 15 hours each, the total number of hatch-hours worked 
by the ship would be 10+20+5+15+ 15, or 65 hatch-hours in all. 
(Incidentally, the longest time worked at any one hatch would also 
indicate approximately the number of ship-hours—in the example 
just given, 20.) The difficulty in the case of ‘hatch-hours” is that 
some hatches on the ship are comparatively small, while others are 
very large. A small hatch can hardly accommodate a whole gang, 
while in the larger hatches two or more gangs may be working simul- 
taneously. ‘‘Hatch-hours” can therefore be used accurately only 
when it is known that in no hatch was more than one gang working 
at any one time. 

A more adequate and more frequently used unit of measuring long- 
shore labor time is the “gang-hour.” A gang is a group of longshore- 
men so distributed between the ship and the pier as to allow for the 
uninterrupted flow of cargo from the ship to the pier and vice versa. 
An average gang is said to consist of 1 foreman, 6 to 10 men working 
in the hold of the ship, 1 hatch tender, 2 winch men, and 6 to $ 
truckers. Neither the size of the gang nor its composition are in any 
way stabilized, and wide variations are to be found not only from 
port to port but from ship to ship and from hatch to hatch. The 
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size of the gangs may vary from 12 men or less to as many as 40 or 
more. In the long run, however, for any one port, and particularly 
for any one line or group of ships, the average size of a gang remains 
sufficiently constant to warrant the use of ‘‘gang-hours” as a unit for 
the measuring of longshore labor time. The same unit is also used 
to indicate the dispatch with which ships are being loaded or discharged 
at a given port. 

The most exact and at the same time the most effective means of 
measuring longshore time is presented by the use of ‘‘man-hours.”’ 
Whether a ship works but one hatch or eight hatches, whether one 
or more gangs are used at a single hatch at the same time, and whether 
the gangs are made up of 10 men or 40 men, the results will be re- 
flected in the total man-hours consumed in loading or discharging the 
vessel. Scientifically speaking, there is but one way of measuring 
the productivity of longshore operations, and that is in terms of cargo 
loaded or discharged per man per hour. Unfortunately, however, 
the output per man per hour does not always tell the whole story of 
stevedoring operations, in the sense that higher productivity per man 
per hour does not always signify greater dispatch and vice versa. 

The clash between higher man-hour output and quicker ship dis- 
patch causes many a difficulty between the stevedore company, which 
is primarily interested in output, and the shipowners, interested in 
getting the ship away as fast as possible. Very often one has to be 
sacrificed to the other. But this difficulty illustrates the fact that 
man-hour output alone is not adequate to describe the situation in 
the stevedoring industry. It is only when both total man-hours and 
total gang-hours are given that it is possible to draw a clear picture 
of the productivity of labor in cargo handling. The data on produc- 
tivity presented below are therefore expressed in terms of long tons 
and revenue tons of cargo loaded or discharged per gang-hour as well 
as per man-hour. 


Discharging and Loading General Cargo 


TABLE 1 contains a summary of the productivity of longshore labor 
in discharging and loading miscellaneous or general cargo in the prin- 
cipal seaports of the United States. The ports covered are given in 
the order used in making the survey. They are: Seattle, Tacoma, 
Grays Harbor, Portland (Oreg.), San Francisco, Los Angeles, Cris- 
tobal (Canal Zone), Galveston, Houston, New Orleans, Mobile, 
Savannah, Charleston (S.C.), Norfolk and Newport News, Baltimore, 
Philadelphia, Boston, and New York. The cargo is divided according 
to whether it is in foreign trade, intercoastal trade, or coastwise trade. 
In the case of foreign trade it is also subdivided according to the prin- 
cipal trade routes, such as European, Latin American, the Orient, etc. 
In each case when more than one line has been used the average of 
all the lines is given, which is based on the total cargo handled by all | 
the lines and the total number of gang-hours and man-hours taken to 
handle this cargo. Finally, in the case of New York a special group 
is shown under the classification of big passenger liners, which are 
much different from the average type of cargo carrier known as 
freighters. 

The term ‘miscellaneous cargo” is used here to indicate all the 
verious kinds of cargo handled by the individual lines. It must be 
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emphasized, however, that the types of miscellaneous cargo handled 
in the different ports are extremely different. The miscellancous 
cargo handled in New York is of an entirely different type from that 
handled in New Orleans or in San Francisco. This is true whethoy 
it belongs to the foreign trade, the intercoastal trade, or the coast wise 
trade. These variations in the nature of the cargo handled ai» So 
great that the differences in the productivity of longshore labor in 
handling miscellaneous cargoes in the different ports shown in Table 
1 must be related to the differences i in the cargo, rather than to any 
other cause, such as methods of handling or the equipment used. 

In discharging foreign cargo the average productivity per man per 
hour is shown to vary from 0. 57 long ton for the big passenger liners 
in New York to 1.85 Ling tons in the oriental trade of Portland, Oreg. 
In the intercoastal trade the productivity per man per hour varies 
from 0.47 long ton in Charleston to 1.18 long tons in Mobile; and in 
the coastwise trade from 0.46 long ton in Charleston, Galveston, and 
New Orieans, to 1.38 long tons in Los Angeles. 

In loading foreign- trade cargo the productivity per man per hour 
varies from 0.50 long ton for Charleston, 8. C., to 1.45 long tons for 
Mobile. In the intercoastal trade the variations in loading are 
from 0.48 long ton per man per hour in Boston to 1.14 long tons in 
Portland, Oreg. In the coastwise trade the loading productivity per 
man per hour varies from 0.62 long ton in Charleston to 1.35 long tons 
in Seattle and Galveston. 


TABLE 1.—PRODUCTIVITY OF LABOR IN HANDLING GENERAL CARGO 
[For Seattle, Tacoma, Portland, San Francisco, Los Angeles, and Cristobal (Canal Zone) the data are for 126; 


for Galveston, Houston, Port Arthur, New Orleans, Mobile, Savannah, Charleston, Norfolk and New- 
port News, Baltimore, and Philadelphia, for 1927; and for Boston and New York for 1928} 


Seattle 








Discharging cargo Loading cargo 


| 
Output per | Output per | Output per | Output 
gang-hour | man-hour | | gang-hour | man-hou 
} | 


| 
Trade route, and line |-—— ae Trade route, and line 
number ‘ Rev- | number 
Long 
tons 


enue | 
tons | 








Foreign trade Foreign trade 


Orient: Orient: 
Line No. 1, 12ships__- .5 | 53.6] 1. 2. 44 Line No. 1, 14 ships- 
Line No. 2, 16 ships___| 25. . : 1. 65 Line No. 2, 29 ships - - 
Line No. 3, 28 ships__- 5. 2 | . 85 











Average 5. 2. 1. 26 Average. 


Intercoastal trade Intercoastal trade 








Line No. 1, ietiie:. 2) 21.9 | 324.5 | 1. 32 |31.48 | Line No. 1, 33 ships 
Line No. 2, 8 ships | 12.4 /913.9) . .90 | Line No. 2, 27 ships 
Line No. 3, 30 ships___..-- 17.9 |320.0| . . 89 
Line No. 4, 29 ships .21315.9) . 85 
Line No. 5, 21 ships 919123) . 72 





Average . 7 | 317.6 








Coastwise trade | Coastwise trade 


Line No. 1, 149 ships (}) | .92 |91.03 | Line No. 1, 109 ships- --_- 




















1 Not available. 2 Average for 2 lines only. 3 Short tons. 4 Average for 1 line only. 
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Trade route, and line 
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Line No. 1, 12 ships....... 





Discharging cargo 


Output per | Output per 
gang-hour | man-hour 


} | 
Rev- | Rev- 


Long song 
enue | >| enue 

Ss ons | 
ton ton tons 


0.77 |30, 86 


| 


13.9 





315. 6 


Loading cargo 











Trade route, and line 
number 


Output per 
gang-hour 


Rev- 
enue 
tons 


Long 
tons 





Intercoastal trade 


Line No. 1, 18 ships 





16.6 | 18.6 








Output per 
man-hour 


Long 
tons 


0. 87 












Rev- 
enue 
tons 
















30. 97 











Portland, Oreg. 











Foreign trade 





Europe: ae 
Line No. 1, 7 ships 
Line No. 2, 6 ships- 


pi ‘ 


Orient: : ' 
Line No. 1, 15 ships 





Intercoastal trade 


Line No. 1, 73 ships 
Line No. 2, 37 ships__.---- 

ints ease main 
Coastwise tradé 


Line No. 1, 103 ships 








25.9 | 29.0] 1.61 | 1.80 
13.9 | 15.6 . 87 . 97 
20.6 | 22.8 | 1.23 | 1.43 














24.4 | 27 2. 07 
24.3 | 927.3 | 1.08 | 1. 21 
17.0 |519.1 | 1.00 } 41. 12 
22. 3 1825.0 | 1.06 |?1, 








Francisco 


Foreign trade 





Europe: 
Line No. 1, 7 ships-__- 


Intercoastal trade 


Line No. 1, 36 ships__. 
Line No. 2, 61 ships--__-- 





_ 
or 


“J 


23.5 | 326.3 | 
23. 1 | 325.8 
23. 4 | 326 





0. 82 





1.19 | 
1. 04 | 
| 


1.14 


1.13 






0. 92 



















51.33 
31.17 





11LDB 








$1.27 














Foreign trade 


Europe: 
Line No. 1, 10 ships__- 





Orient: 
Line No. 1, 13 ships-__- 
Line No. 2, 9 ships_-- 
Line No. 3, 26 ships_- 











Ch 
Latin America: 
Line No. 1, 33 ships-_- 
Line No. 2, 12 ships-_- 


Average 





Line No. 1, 14 ships___---- 
Line No. 2, 41 ships... ._- 
Line No. 3, 48 ships___..-- 
Line No. 4, 21 ships______. 
Line No. 5, 71 ships______- 
Line No, 6, 21 ships._....- 





Intercoastal trade = 


21.8 


1, 57 | 





























Coastwise trade 
Line No. 1, 288 ships 








26.8 | 30.0 | 2.08 | 2.32 
(1) | 2.1] () | 1.56 
18.6 | 28.1 | 1.03 | 1.56 
219.5 | 28.3 |#1.12 | 1.62 
(1) | 25.6] () | 1.62 
21.1 | 23.7 | 1.10 | 1.23 
$21.1 | 24.7 |41.10] 1.41 
17.0 [919.1] 1.08 /#1. 21 
15.1 |316.9| .98 }91.09 
16. 2/3181] .90 |#1.01 
16.1 |#17.9] .89 | % 99 
13.2 914.8] .74] 483 
11.6 |913.0] .64] 8.72 
eae 3 ek weal 

() | @) | 1.21 91.35 














Foreign trade 


Europe: 
Line No. 1, 11 ships-- 
Line No. 2, 22 ships- - 


0 


| Orient: 


Line No. 1, 61 ships-- 
Line No. 2, 17 ships- 

Line No. 3, 13 ships-. 
Line No. 4, 26 ships-- 


DVO: ct ciwctnne 


Latin America: 
Line No. 1, 8 ships-_-- 
Line No. 2, 34 ships- - 


BTR, dohiinnt cnn s 


Intercoastal trade 


Line No. 1, 21 ships__---- 
Line No. 2, 45 ships------ 
Line No. 3, 71 ships- ----- 
Line No. 4, 19 ships- ----- 


Coastwise trade 
Line No. 1, 243 ships 


28. 3 | 
21.0 













































































22.9 | 29.9) 1.17] 1.53 
() | 36.8) (1) 2.17 

21.2) 29.9] 1.20] 1.70 
(1) | 28.3) ( 57 

16.9 | 26.5| .94]| 1.47 
17.7 | 31.4 | 299/| 1.79 
(1) | 247] @) | 1.48 

(4) }223]) @) | Lal 

(1) | 224] @ | 142 

19.2 [821.5 | 1.12 | 31.25 
20. 3 |22.7 | 1.08 | 31.21 
18.5 [$20.7 | 1.03 | 31.15 
15.4 [917.3] .86| 3.97 
$1.15 

(@) | @) | 1.01 )51.13 




















1 Not available, 


? Average for 2 lines only 
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Los Angeles 








Discharging cargo Loading cargo 


Output per | Output per Output per 
gang-hour man-hour gang-hour 


Trade route, and line Trade route, and ilne 
number | : 7 number 
| Rey Long Rev- 


Long 

mes enue tong | nue 

: | tons “ | tons 
| 





| 
| 





| 
Foreign trade | | Foreign trade 
Europe: | | Europe: 
Line No. 1, 7 ships 12.9 | 14.4] 1.08) 1. Line No. 1, 12 ships_- 
Line No. 2, 13 ships 17.0!119.0! .90] 1 Line No. 2, 18 ships__| 
Line No. 3, 29 ships 14.0] 16.4 y» % oe Line No. 3, 28 ships-__| 
Line No. 4, 11 ships 98/119] .51 


Euro 
L 





Average. -__-.------ ROLM7i Lat ee Average 





South America: Latin America: 
Line No. 1, 12 ships 28.2 | 31.6) 1.51 | 1. 6 Line No. 1, 13 ships_- 
Line No. 2, 9 ships.__| 28.5 | 31.9} 1.19} 1.3: 


Average . meg Fe 
Central America: 
Line No. 1, 18 ships _- 


Orient: | Orient: 
Line No. 1, 22 ships__} 13. 8| .6 82 | Line No. 1, 22 ships 
Line No. 2, 11 ships 
Line No. 3, 15 ships 





Average. 





Intercoastal trade Intercoastal trade 


Line No. 1, 32 ships 2 . 53 Line No. 1, 59 ships- 
Line No. 2, 38 ships LS PIZ29 .f 31.07 | Line No. 2, 74 ships- 
Line No. 3, 61 ships | 17 9. : . 96 |31. 07 
Line No. 4, 75 ships 5. .83 | 3.93 
Line No. 5, 19 ships 4} ia 91 





Average __ 9 |3 16 . 92 03 | Average. 
Coastwise trade | Coastwise trade 
Line No. 1, 250 ships 1) | @ ¥ .54 | Line No. 1, 204 ships_- 


Cristobal (Canal Zone) 


Foreign trade | Foreign trade 


Europe: Europe: 
Line No.1, 11 ships. _- | 1¢ | (1) | 0. 54 Line No. 1, 15ships 
Line No. 2, 17 ships - - (1) 117.7 . 46 
Line No. 3, 17 ships. - ; | 14.8 | . 42 
Line No. 4, 17ships._.| (') | 11. !) | .30 


Average - - E ! 5. § i . 42 


Latin America: Latin America: 
Line No. 1, l5ships_- _ I 1) | .68 | Line No. 1, 13ships- 
Line No. 2, 6ships. __- l : 1) | . 46] Line No. 2, 27 ships 
Line No. 3, 13 ships. _- i. 1) | .84] 

') 





Average . 55 | Average 


United States . United States 


| 


Line No. 1, 27 ships- _..-.- 118.7] (3 | .42| Line No. 1, 26 ships 








1 Not available. 3 Short tons. 
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TaBLE 1-—PRODUCTIVITY OF LABOR IN HANDLING GENERAL CARGO—Continued 





Galveston 























Discharging cargo | Loading caro 






























| 
Output per | Output per | Output per | Output per 
gang-hour | man-hour | gang-hour | man-hour 
Trade route, and line —_— | ——j| Trade route, and line | ~ 
number | R R number | R R 

Long | — Long | **°V- | Long | **©Y"| Long | **°Y- 
tons | ®MU®| tong | enue tons | &MUC| tons | enue 

tons tons | tons tons 








Foreign trade Foreign trade 









Europe: 












Europe: | | 
Line No.1, 15ships-_--_/ 20.7 | 20.7 | 1.29 | 1.29 Line No.1, 12ships___| 24.3 | 24.3 | 1.28 | 1.28 
Line No. 2, 20ships___| 20.0 | 20.0 | 1. 25 1. 25 
Line No.3, 10ships___| 19.9 | 19.9 | 1. 24 | 1.24 

1LwZi iL 
1 1. 2! 








Coastwise trade 






Coastwise trade 











Line No. 1, 122 ships.-..-- Line No. 1, 121 ships-_---_- 































Houston 












Foreign trade | Foreign trade 






Europe: Europe: 





Line No. 1, 24ships- . -| 20.6 | 20.6 | 1.14] 1.14 Line No. 1,9ships_._.| 25. 5 | 25.5 | 1.32 1. 32 
Line No. 2, 7ships- - 20.3 | 20.3 | 1.13 | 1.13 Line No. 2, 24ships__.| 23.0 | 23.0] 1.28] 1.28 
Line No. 3, 18ships- ie 10.9| 10.9] .94] .94 Line No. 3, 25ships-___|°22.9 | 22.9 | 1. 28 1. 28 
Line No.4, 9ships.___| 21.7 | 21.7] 1.26] 1.26 

Line No. 5,7ships____| 20.5 | 20.5 | 1.14 1.14 

Line No. 6, ll ships_-_-| 15.9 | 15. . 88 . 88 











to 
wee 


AVGIES....... - 





| , 


Pree 22.5 | 22.5 | 1.24 





| 





Intercoastal trade 





Line No. 1, 26 ships.......| 








‘ 
Coastwise trade Coastwise trade 














Line No. 1, 34 ships. -...-] (!) (1) . 54 | 3.60 | Line No. 1, 34 ships_._--- (*) (*) .88 | 3.98 











| 
| 
| 

















Port Arthur 













Foreign trade 
| 
| Europe: Line No. 1, 22 
Ra. Spe AA ES” 19.0 | 19.0 





0.75 | 0.75 
























New Orleans 























































Foreign trade Foreign trade 
Europe: | Europe: 

Line No. 1, 12ships...| 25. 5 | 25.5 | 1.50] 1.50 Line No. 1, 38 ships.__| 18.4] 18.4] 1.08] 1.08 
Line No. 2, 29 ships ._| 27.9 | 27.9 | 1.47 | 1.47 Line No, 2, 36 ships.__| 17.6 | 17.6] 1.03] 1.03 
Line No. 3, 16 ships __| 22. 0 | 22.0} 1.16 | 1.16 Line No. 3,12ships.__| 19.2] 19.2] .96 . 96 
Line No. 4, 23 ships __| 19.4 | 19.4] 1.08 | 1.08 Line No. 4, 23 ships___| 14.8 | 14.8] .87 . 87 
Line No. 5, 15ships ._| 19.5 | 19.5 | 1.02 | 1.02 Line No. 5, 20ships.._| 15.4 | 15.4] .85] .85 
Line No. 6, 14ships -_| 14.8 | 14.8] .77]| .77 Line No. 6, 20ships.__! 14.1 | 14.1] .838 . 83 
Line No. 7, 27 ships.__| 13.0 | 13.0] .77 Bi 
RE | 21.2 | 21.2/ 1.15} 1.15 I iipinwcacce 16.5 | 16.5 | .95 95 





















1 Not available. 3 Short tons. 










8 MONTHLY LABOR REVIEW 





TABLE 1.—PRODUCTIVITY OF LABOR IN HANDLING GENERAL CARGO—Conti 


















































































































* ‘ ° Tat 
New Orleans—Continued 
Discharging cargo Loading cargo 
Output per | Output per Output per | Out; per 
gang-hour | man-hour gang-hour | man-hour 
Trade route, and line —- . Trade route, and line =a 
number eee | R number Rev Trak 
Long oak Long | aa Long aes Long Re V- ¢ 
tons | tons tons | tons tons tons | tons a 
a ; | cae | 
Foreign trade—Cont. Foreign trade—Cont. - 
| | ! 
Latin America: | Latin America: 
Line No. 1, 14ships ..} 19.9 | 19.9 | 1.05 | 1. 05 Line No. 1, 45 ships 16.4 | 16.4 10.97 06,97 Euro} 
Line No. 2, 26 ships- 17.0} 17.0} .93 . 93 a 
Line No. 3, 39 ships___| 14.5 | 14.5 85 RS 
Average 
Orient: Orient: 
Line No. 1, 14 ships _ Line No. 1, 15 ships.__| 17.4 | 17.8 | 1.03 05 
Intercoastal trade Intercoastal trade 
Line No. 1, 22 ships......- 9.7 |322. 73 | 3.8: Line No. 1, 15 ships_ .6 96 
Line No. 2, 25 ships___| 15.2 |317.0) .79 xg Line 
Line No. 3, 22 ships--- 7 72 Line 
Average 
Coastwise trade Coastwise trade 
Line No. 1, 107 ships_...--| (4 ay .46 |3.52 | Line No. 1, 108 ships__| (1) (1) . 80 89 
Mobile 
Eu 
Foreign trade Foreign trade 
Europe: Europe: 
Line No. 1, 18 ships __| 16.7 | 16.7 | 1.02 | 1.02 Line No. 1, 17 ships___| 16.9 16.9 | 1.02 1 02 
Line No, 2, 9ships- 15. 4 | 15.4] .95 95 Lir 
Line No. 3, 31 ships.__| 14.2 | 14.2] .90 W) 
| | oe | ome 
,\ 0 a ee -|15.0115.0] .94 4 
—————— = —— | a Lit 
Latin America: 
Line No. 1, 15 ships___| 17.9 | 17.9 | 1.08 1. 08 —_ 
Line No. 2, 26 ships- 17.8 | 17.8} : 
Orient: } 
Line No. 1, 7 ships._-- Ei 







Intercoastal trade Intercoastal trade 













: 
Line No. 1, 13ships......- 20.0 \322.4 | 1.18 1.32 | Line No.1, 5ships__.__- 18.7 |3 20.9) 1.10 }31.23 
} | Line No. 2, 25ships_.____| 16.6 |? 18.6 | -98 1. 10 
| Line No. 3, 29 ships___-___| 15.7 |317.6) .92 | 31.08 
Line No. 4, 14 ships..____ ) 15.3 |917.2) .90 | 31.01 
| Se. are 
ee } 16.2 218.1) .95 








1 Not available. % Short tons, 
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TaBLeE 1.—PRODUCTIVITY OF LABOR IN HANDLING GENERAL CARGO—Continued 





Savannah 









= = —— _ - — —_—__— = = —_ = —— 














Discharging cargo Loading cargo 











Output per | Output per | Output per | Output per 















gang-hour | man-hour gang-hour man-hour 
Trade route, and line Saou LL aNRmN Kee oat Trade route, and line a age 
number Rev- | Rev-| num ber il Rev- 
Long Long | | Long | Long 
tons | C24! tons | enue | tons | “MUC| tons | enue 
~ | tons | ~ | tons | tons | tons 

















Foreign trade Foreign trade 








Europe: | | | Europe: 
Line No. 1, 15ships_-_| 20.9 | 20.9 | 0.78 0. 78 | Line No. 1, 23 ships_-|} 17.9 | 17.9 | 0.85] 0.85 
Line No. 2, 11 ships__| 17.4 | 17.4 80 80 
Line No. 3, 15 ships -- 31} 14.3 














, | ae 












Orient: 
Line No. 1, 13 ships-- 















Coastwise trade 





Coastwise trade 










Line No. 1, 229 ships - - - . am 3 
Line No. 2, 212 ships at (’) | . 67 3, 








3,82 | Line No. 1, 228 ships- 
75 | Line No. 2, 211 ships-,- (1) (1) . 86 3. 96 









A verage - - Average___- 

































Charleston 





Foreign trade Foreign trade 


j 
| 
| 
| 





Europe: Europe: ; 
Line No. 1, 11 ships..} 23.2 | 23.2 | 0.66 | 0. 66 Line No. 1, 9 ships.__| 11.6 | 11.6 | 0.50} 0.50 
Orient: 





Line No. 1, 11 ships.-| 19.4 | 19.4 | .74 .74 
Intercoastal trade | 
| | 




















Line No. 1, 20 ships_._..-- | 15.5 j217.4] .47 | 3.53 







Coastwise trade Coastwise trade 





Line No. 1, 216 ships (4) .46 | 3.52 | Line No. 1, 216 ships_.__-} (') (1) | . 62 3, 69 




































Norfolk and Newport News 




















Foreign trade Foreign trade 
Europe—Norfolk : | Europe—Norfolk: 

Line No. 1,8ships_-..| 26.9 | 26.9 | 1.20} 1.20 Line No. 1, 23 ships_-| 26.7 | 26.7 | 1.19 1.19 

’ Line No. 2, 10 ships_-_| 24.7 | 24.7} 1.10] 1.10 

Line No. 3, 18 ships-_-| 20.3 | 20.3 90 . 90 

Line No. 4, 7 ships___| 16.4 | 16.4 79 .79 

Line No. 5, 8 ships_.-| 16.2 | 16.2 74 . 74 

I citdivnittiantie .3 .3 























Europe—Newport News: 
Line No. 1, 22 ships_-| 23.0 | 23.0] .92 . 92 
Line No. 2, 7 ships___| 16. 7 7 










I is chs we niente 















Europe—Norfolk and | | Europe—Norfolk and 






Newport News: Newport News: 
Line No. 1, 10ships_..| 31.5 | 32.3 | 1.34 | 1.37 Line No. 1, 17 ships.-| 25.5 | 25.5 | 1.13] 1.1% 
Line No. 2, 18 ships--.| 23. 1 , ‘ 



















| , een 24.3 | 24.3 | 1.09 1. Of 


} 





| 
| 
} 
| 


1 Not available. 









































% Short tons. 














10 MONTHLY LABOR REVIEW 


TABLE 1.—PRODUCTIVITY OF LABOR IN HANDLING GENERAL CARGO—Con 
Norfolk and Newport News—Continued 


































Discharging cargo Loading cargo 






























Output per | Output per | Output per! Our) 
gang-hour | man-hour | gang-hour | ma 
Trade route, and line ——— | Trade route, and line 
number Rev- | | Rev- number a R, 
Long | Long Long | Long * 
tons enue | tons | enue tons | °2¥e | to, g 
tons | . | tons —_ | tons | *"' 
Foreign trade—Contd. | Foreign trade—Contd. | 
Latin America—Norfolk: | 
Line No. 1,9ships_-_-_| 21.4 | 21.4 | 0.83 | 0.83 | 
Orient— Norfolk and 
Newport News: 
Line No. 1, 9 ships 19.9] 19.9] 0.88 6.8% 
Line No. 2, 17 ships 20.0 | 20.0 
Line No. 3, 12 ships 6.7 ® 
Average._- 
Intercoastal trade Intercoastal trade 





Line No. 1, 17 ships_____-- 3.1 325.8 | 0.99 |91.11 | Line No. 1, 17 ships______| 12.4 |?13.9 | 0.60 


Line No. 2, 18 ships- 10.2 |11.5 19) 
| AWOEGGS....0........) 1.5 PRS . 54 


| | 


Coastwise trade Coastwise trade 


Line No. 1, 306 ships___-_-_- Q) | | .71 | 3.80 | Line No. 1, 306 ships__-_-_- (1) () 93 

e344 f aaa @) | Q) .81 | 3.91 | Line No, 2, 258 ships-_-_-- | (1) (1) 1. 09 
— — —._ — | —_- — = = - 

PE REE (@) | @) . 75 | 3. 84 | Average........-- @) | Q) 1. OU 
































Baltimore 
Foreign trade Foreign trade | 
Europe: | Europe: | 
Line No. 1, 15 ships __| 30.4 | 30.6 | 1.47 | 1.47 Line No. 1, 11 ships..| 27.7 | 27.7 | 1.34 
Line No. 2, 12 ships -.| 26.5 | 26.5 | 1.23 | 1.23 Line No. 2, 9 ships...| 24.2 | 24.2 1. 24 
Line No. 3, 9 ships ___| 23.4 | 23.4 | 1. 17 |} 1.17 Line No. 3, 14 ships__| 20.2 | 20.2) 1.11 
Line No. 4, 15 ships __| 16.5 | 16.5 | .84 4 Line No. 4, 15 ships__| 19.8] 19.8] .93 
DUITD cna nicsiins | 24.3 | 24.4 | 1.19 | 1.19 Average........-...| 21.9 | 21.9 | 1.12 
Page Orient: my 
| Line No. 1, 14ships__| 25.8 | 25.8 | 1.43 
| Line No. 2, 14 ships._| 23.4 | 23.4 | 1.12 
Line No. 3, 12 ships__| 17.6 17. 6 


ee | 2 





Intercoastal trade Intercoastal trade 


3 ships_____- 20. 4 | 22. 







Line No. 1, 16 ships____- | 23.3 |326.1 | 1.13 |31.26 | Line No. 1, 1 8 / 1.23 ) 
Line No. 2, 13 ships__.---| 20.1 |$22.5 | 1.10 
Line No. 3, 24 ships-_---- | 21.0 |323.5 | 1.03 
| Line No. 4, 14ships._____| 16.7 |'18.8 92 | 31.1 
| Line No. 5, 12 ships__-_-_- | 15.8 917.7 S4 





BD. .ndeccusnct 





Coastwise trade Coastwise trade 












Line No. 1, 103 ships__-_-- . ‘ Line No. 1, 255 ships--_.-- 
Line No. 2, 275 ships___--- ; 3.96 | Line No. 2, 102 ships 


Sa Sree. J: ee Ps NPR Eg 























1 Not available. 3 Short tons. 
















Eur 


Orit 


Ni 
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-PRODUCTIVITY OF LABOR IN HANDLING GENERAL CARGO—Continued 
Philadel phia 








Discharging cargo 


Trade route, and line 
number 


Output per 
gang-hour 





Rev- 
— enue 
_ ” | tons 
Foreign trade 
Europe: 5 ' | 
Line No. 1, 13 ships - () | 26.8 
Line No. 2, 33 ships __| 26.1 | 26.7 
Line No. 3, 12ships ..| 21.1; 21.1 
Line No. 4, 26ships ._; 22.5] 22.5 
Line No. 5, 20 ships 23. 2 | 23.2 
Line No. 6, 18 ships | 22.4 | 22.4 
Line No. 7, ll ships __| 21.8] 21.8 
Line No. 8, ll ships._} 21.3 | 21.3 
Line No. 9, 15 ships -_| 18.9 | 20.1 | 
Average ere: & ee 8 
Orient: 
Line No. 1,13 ships... (') | 40.2 
Latin America: 
Line No. 1, 18 ships 24.4 | 24.4 
Intercoastal trade 
Line No. 1, 38 ships__-. 22.4 325.0 
Line No. 2, 25 ships - - - 22.1 (3 24.7 


Ol a 


Coastwise trade 


Line No. 1, 267 ships 
Line No. 2, 103 ships 





Average 


Foreign trade 

Europe: 

Line No. 1, 8 ships_--- 

Line No. 2, 22 ships 

Line No. 3, 20 ships - - 

Line No. 4, 18 ships 
Line No. 5, 26 ships. 
Line No. 6, 21 ships- 
Line No.7, 14 ships-_-- 
Line No. 8, 13 ships--- 

py 

Near East: 

Line No. 1, 8 ships___- 

Line No. 2, 9 ships_--- 


i a ee 


Latin America: 
Line No. 1, 24 ships-- 


(1) (1) 
(1) (}) 
(1) (1) 





1 Not available. 
5 Short tons. 


34026 ° —31——-2 


28. 7 | 28.7 
26.1 | 26.1 | 
20.6 | 20.6 
18.4 | 18.4 | 
(1) 18. 0 
18.3 | 18.3 
16. 3 | 17.0 
(@) | 15.4 | 
6 20.8 | 19.9 
33. 6 | 33. 6 
28.2 | 28. 2 | 
29.1 | 29.1 | 
21.9 


21.9 


5 Average for 8 lines only. 


11 





Loading cargo 


| 
Output per | 








.18 3 
. 94 |? 











ll | 


3. 96 


Output per Output per 








Intercoastal trade 


i? > ‘ 
1.32 | Line No. 1, 23 ships --- 


1.06 | Line No. 2, 25 ships 


Coastwise trade 





Boston 


| Line No. 3, 13 ships _ 
| Line No. 4, 23 ships --- 


Average------ P 


Line No. 1, 298 ships -_-- 
4.93 | Line No. 2, 106 ships 














man-hour | gang-hour man-hour 
——| Trade route, and line | “ 
| Rev- num ber Rev Rev- 
Long | Long | Long 
tons | enue tons | P2U®| tons enue 
| tons “ | tons tons 
“e > a Te 2 ee 
Foreign trade 
Europe: 
(@) | 1.21 Line No. 1, 15 ships-__| 31. 2 31. 2 | 1.42/ 1.42 
1.18} 1.20 Line No. 2, 14ships__j 31.1 | 31.1 | 1. 20 1. 20 
1.08 | 1.08 Line No. 3, 17 ships__| 23.9 | 24.1 | 1.07 | 1.08 
1.06 | 1.06 Line No. 4, 15 ships__} 23.2 | 23.2] 1.08); 1.08 
1.06 | 1.06 Line Ne. 5, 19ships__| 19.8 | 19.8] .89| .89 
1.05 | 1.05 Line No. 6, 13 ships__| 18.5 | 18.5 | -76 . 76 
94 . 94 Line No. 7, 16 ships 14.8 | 14.8 68 . 68 
91 . 91 | 
.82] .86 | 
51.05 | 1.09 Average.._.....__._| 23.2 | 23.3] 1.00! 1.00 
Orient: 
(1) | 1.69 Line No. 1, 20 ships__| 19.6 | 21.1 | 1.04} 1.12 
Latin America: | | 
1.02 | 1.02 | Line No. 1, 15 ships__| 33.3 | 33.3 | 1.35 1. 35 





| 


6.0 |318.0 | 0.92 %1.03 
5.5 |317.3| .86| 3.96 
2.7 |814.2 | .72| 3.80 
5.9 317.8) .69| 3.78 









(1) (1) .88 | 3.98 

(4) (’) . 59 3. 66 

YH | @ | 71 3. 80 
} 










Foreign trade 


Lips 


Europe: 

1. 52 Line No. 1, 9 ships 
1. 34 Line No. 2, 30s! 
1.10 Line No. 3, 10 ships 
1. 05 Line No. 4, 16 ships 
1. 00 

. 98 

. 90 

. 85 

1. 08 Average... .- -- 





6 Average for 6 lines only. 












[265 ] 














} | 
22.9 | 22.9] 1.22] 1.22 
181/181] .92| 92 
14.7] 14.7] .76| .76 
() | 107) @) 61 
518.5 | 16.5 | 8.95 87 








Average for 3 lines only. 
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TABLE 1.—PRODU( 


‘TIVITY 





MONTHLY 


Boston- 


LABOR REVIEW 


—Continued 





Discharging cargo 


Trade route, and line 
number 





Foreign trade—Contd. 


Orient: 

Line No. 1, 8 ships_-_-- 
Line No. 2, 15 ships --. 
Line No. 3, 10 ships -- 
Line No. 4, 22 ships - 
Line No. 5, 10 ships - _- 
Line No. 6, 15 ships - -_- 
Line No. 7, 10 ships - -- 


eee 


Intercoastal trade 


Line No. 1, 26 ships 
Line No. 2, 27 ships__-- 


Average 
Coastwise trade 
No. 1, 52 ships-_- 


No. 2, 154 ships- - - 
No. 3, 299 ships- - --- 


Line 
Line 
Line 


Average 


| 
Output per | Output per 
gang-hour | man-hour 


Loading cargo 


! 
Output per 
gang-hour | 


OF LABOR IN HANDLING GENERAL CARGO—Conti; led 


Out 
mal 


] 

Rev- | 
enue | 
tons 


Long 
tons 











07 
5. 94 


. 98 | 


24 
07 
SS 


- il }* 1. 
. 96 /3 1. 
80 | ¢*. 


(') 
(1) 





. 94 |? 1.05 


New 





Foreign trade 


Enrope, 
liners: 
Line 
Line 
Line 
Line 
Line 
Line 


big 


No. 1, 17 ships 
No.2 2, 24 ships 
No. 3, 14 ships 
No. 4, 17 ships- 
No. 5, 17 ships 
No. 6, 12ships_- 
Line No. 7, 24 ships_ - 
Line No. 8, 12 ships. 
Line No. 9, 13 ships_- 


Europe, other vessels: 
Line No. 1, 5 ships- _- 
Line No. 2, 20 ships - 
Line No. 3, 9 ships_ - 
Line No. 4, 16 ships 
Line No. 5, 25ships- 
Line No. 6, 15ships 
Line No. 7, 11 ships 
Line No. 8, 13 ships. 
Line No. 9, 15 ships 
Line No. 10, 12 ships_- 
Line No. 11, 10 ships_- 


1 Not available. 
3 Short tons. 


passenger 


| 


i 
+| 
| 
| 


B 


| 





18 
15 
14. : 
15.6 
l: 





12. 








J 
| 


| 


37. 
23. 
30. 
23. 
22. 
22. 
20. 
19. 
17. 
15. 8 
14.2 


14. 6 
23. 3 
15. 4 
0 
2 


— — he! 
> ==) 


BBSSSe: 


~ 


23. 
22. : 
(?) 
(‘) 
16. 6 
15.1 
13. 4 
(') 


Saoonwoocr or 














. 97 








617.9 | 21.0 | 5. 83 | 














; 


§ A verage for 8 lines only. 
© A verage for 6 lines only. 


Trade route, and line | 

number 
| Long 
tons 





Foreign trade—C ontd. 





Orient: 
Line No. 1, 11 ships-_.- 


Intercoastal trade 


Line No. 1, 24 ships_. 
Line No. 2, 24 ships 


Average 

Coastwise trade 
Line No. 1, 52 ships 
Line No. 2, 154 ships-- 
Line No. 3, 298 ships 


Average 





York 








Fore 


Orient 
Li 


Line | 
Line. 
Line. 





Foreign trade 
Europe, big 
liners: 

Line No. 1, 24 ships 
Line No. 2, 12 ships 
Line No. 3, 14ships-_- 
Line No. 4, 17 ships_. 
Line No. 5, 13ships_. 
Line No. 6, 20ships 
Line No. 7, 16 ships_. 
Line No. 8, 14 ships. 
Line No. 9, 17 ships- 


passenger 








Average 


Europe, other vessels: 
sine No. 1, 24 ships_- 
Line No. 2) 13 ships -- 
Line No. 3, 22ships_. 
Line No. 4, 14ships. 
Line No. 5, 12ships- 
Line No. 6, 12ships 
Line No.7, 13ships_- 
Line No. 8, 12ships 
Line No. 9, 24 ships 
Line No. 10, 12 ships_| 
Line No. 11, 11 ships 
Line No. 12, 8 ships __| 


22. 0 


F 


7. 
22. 
(*) 

18.3 


ee COO 


[266 ] 


5 
. 9 
28. 1 
35. 3 


28. 3 














10, &3 


7 Average for 5 lines ae 
1®@ Average for 11 lines only. 
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qTaBLE 1.-—PRODUCTIVITY OF LABOR IN HANDLING GENERAL CARGO—Continued 






New York—Continued 




















Discharging cargo Loading cargo 
































































































wa waders 4 ri a 1 
Output per | Output per | Output per Output per 
gang-hour | man-hour | | gang-hour man-hour 
Trade os line ae Gace iene Trade route, and line | | 

* number ¥ a number ai % 
| Lone| BY |Long| Bev tong| Ber: | rong) Rev 

. tons | tons | DS | tons | | tons | tons | ‘2s | tons 

Foreign trade—Contd. Foreign trade—Contd. 
Orient and Africa: | | Orient and Africa: 
Line No. 1, 11 ships__| 20.6 | 36.1 | 1.00 | 1.76 | Line No. 1, 14 ships__| 13.9 | 27.4 | 0.69 | 1.36 
0 Line No. 2, 12 ships 31.3 | 42.9] 1.14/ 1.56 Line No. 2, 18 ships__| 11.7 | 27.4 | .56) 1.31 
Line No. 3, 16 ships 21.2 | 27.2} 1.21 | L.& Line No. 3, ll ships._|; (4) | 22.1 | (’) 1.13 
Line No. 4, 9ships___| 18.3 | 23.2] .86 | 1.09 Line No. 4, 12ships__| 15.7 | 20.5 | .81 1. 06 
Line No. 5, 13 ships__| 19.1 | 19.1 | 1.07 | 1.07 Line No. 5, 12ships__| 12.3 | 22.8] .56); 1.05 
Line No. 6, 13 ships__| 17.1 | 20.3] .78)| .93 Line No. 6, 9 ships 14.3 | 20.3 | .74 | 1.04 
Line No. 7, 12ships._| (1) | 23.8] @) | .92 Line No. 7, 12ships__| 13.5 | 20.5 | .65| .99 
Line No. 8, 11 ships__| 17.9 | 20.1] .71 | .80 Line No.8, 13ships._| (‘) | 18.9| () | . 96 
Line No. 9, 13 ships__| 11.2 | 16.8] .60) .91 
= ee 920.4 | 25.0 | 9.93 | 1.11 A verage__---- » se 0 
Latin America: | Latin America: | | | 

Line No. 1, 21 ships__| 29.4 | 31.0 | 1.17 | 1.24 Line No. 1, 17 ships__| 15.1 | 29.6] .71/) 1.38 
Line No. 2, 20 ships__| 30.5 | 30.5 | 1.23 | 1.23 Line No. 2, 14ships__| 18.5 | 24.6] .94| 1.25 
Line No. 3, 12 ships__| 21.5 | 21.5 | 1.05 | 1.05 Line No. 3, 18ships._| () | 27.0] @) | 1.23 
Line No. 4, 13 ships__; 26.4 | 26.4! .96| .96 Line No. 4, 24ships__| 16.3 | 26.2] .74) 119 
Line No. 5, 13 ships__| 18.5 | 19. 1 65 | .68 Line No. 5, 13 ships__| 11.7 | 21.2} .63) 115 
| Line No. 6, 11 ships__| 14.9] 14.9] .79| .79 
Average aes EC a . 94 i vctiwniows 715.9 | 25.3 | 7.77 1. 22 














Intercoastal trade Intercoastal trade 













Line No. 1, 25 ships 23. 8 .71 1.02 Line No. 1, 24 ships_- Jin 215.8] .6 | 3, 

Line No. 2, 24 ships 20. 3 [322.71 .97 [31.09] Line No. 2, 23 ships__....) 12.6 }§14.1] .56 3. 63 

Line No. 3, 21 ships _| 17.1 1319.1] .69|%.77 | Line No. 3, 20 ships__-_-_-- 11.6 s 13.0} .50)| 3.56 
Average 19.6 [322.0| .84|3.95 Average........---- 112.8 /314.3] .56| 3.63 








Coastwise trade Coastwise trade 




































Line No. 1, 157 ships_-_- (1) (1) | 1.15 ]31. 29] Line No. 1, 121 ships_-_.--|} (') | (1) | 1.61 | 31.80 
Line No. 2, 120 ships__-_- (1) (1) . 93 {31.04 | Line No. 2, 119 ships___-- (1) (1) 1. 53 | 31.71 
Line No. 3, 120 ships (1) (1) .88 | 3.99 | Line No. 3, 155 ships___-- | (@) () | 1.06 |31.19 
Line No. 4, 73 ships____- (1) (‘) .66 |3.74 | Line No. 4, 83 ships___--- +e i & .90 | 31.01 

Average. ____- | (4) | (1) 81 }3.91 Average......._--..| (1) (@) | 1.10 ipean 


1 Not available, ’ Average for 5 lines only. 
’ Short tons. » Average for 7 lines only. 


Loading Individual Commodities 












_Iy appiT1on to miscellaneous cargoes, a considerable number of 
important commodities are handled in the individual ports, either 
in full-ship cargoes or in lots sufficiently large to permit measurement 
of the productivity of longshore labor in endive these individual 
commodities. The methods of handling these commodities différ 
considerably from port to port and not infrequently from line to line 
in the same port. The statistics of labor productivity for some of 
these commodities, presented below, offer an opportunity of com- 
paring the productivity of longshore labor not only as it varies from 
port to port, but also as it varies with the different equipment or 
methods used. 
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Loading Cotton 


Table 2 gives the productivity of labor in loading cotton, in terms of 
long tons and bales handled per gang per hour and per man per hoy; 
in Galveston, Houston, New Orleans, Mobile, Savannah, Charlestoy 
and Norfolk and Newport News. It also shows the average num}; 
of men used per gang in loading cotton in the various ports mentioned 
There is very little difference in the methods used in loading ¢0t{ {oy 
in the Gulf ports. Most of the cotton shipped abroad comes in hichly 
condensed bales. It is loaded by means of the ship’s gear and a sinol, 
fall, commonly known as the “whip.” Only one boom and on 
winch are used by each gang. The bales of cotton are brought to the 
apron of the pier either on a hand truck or, less often, on a 4-whee! 
truck, and are placed in rope slings at the foot of an inclined plat- 
form, which is rigged to lead from the pier to the ship’s railing, and 
from there to the hatch. When the sling load is formed (usually three 
bales to a load) and the hook of the ship’s fall is attached to the sling. 
the winchman starts the operation of the winch, and the load js 
dragged upward along the slanting platform to the deck of the ship 
and from there to the hatch. It is then lowered into the ship by its 
own weight and the hold men stow the bales in the ship after the 
sling has been undone and the hook is returned to the pier. 

The process of loading cotton is shown in Figure 1. It shows the 
truckers delivering cotton to the apron of the pier, and a series of 
inclined heavy platforms leading from the pier to the deck of the 
ship. At the foot of one of these platforms three bales of cotton can 
be seen lying on a rope, and the “‘slinger”’ is about to raise the rope to 
complete the sling load. On the next platform can be seen a sling 
load of cotton in the process of being dragged upward from the pier to 
the deck of the ship. 

In Savannah, Charleston, and Norfolk a somewhat different 
arrangement of ship’s gear is used in loading the cotton. This 
arrangement, by which two winches and two falls are used in the 
operation, is known as the “‘union” or ‘“‘married”’ fall. By the joint 
operations of the two winches the sling Joad is lifted directly from the 
pler over the railing of the ship and is lowered into the hold of the 
ship with a single uninterrupted movement. No skids are used, 
either leading from the apron of the ship or on the ship proper. The 
size of the gang used is also different in these ports. In Galveston 
and Houston the average gang consists of 15 men, but double gangs 
are frequently used at one hatch. In New Orleans and Mobile the 
average gang consists of from 16 to 18 men, while in Savannah, 
Charleston, and Norfolk the gang is at times made up of 30 or more 
men, which corresponds approximately to the double gang used in 
Galveston and Houston. 

, Because of the variation in the size of the gang, there is a marked 
variation in the productivity of labor expressed in terms of cotton 
handled per gang per hour. Norfolk and Newport News show an 
average of 135 bales per gang per hour, while Houston and Galveston 
show somewhat less than 100 bales per gang per hour. Based on the 
output per man per hour, Houston leads all other ports with 1.47 long 
tons, or 6.6 bales, of cotton loaded per man per hour, while Charleston 
shows the lowest productivity, 0.69 long ton, or 3.1 bales, loaded per 
man per hour. 
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TABLE 2.—PRODUCTIVITY OF LABOR IN THE LOADING OF COTTON 














































































































Output per gang-hour | Average | Output per man-hour 
: ; R meee ££} | eas a Oe ee 
Port, and line number men per 
Long tons Bales gang Long tons Bales 
(jalveston: | 
fee Ee ne 23.6 106. 0 15.0 1. 57 7.1 
Lint SAMIR sop ineednannacesapees 22. 1 98.8 15. 0 1. 47 6.6 
Line No. 3, 10 ships wa net 21.9 98. 4 15. 0 1, 46 6. 6 
Line No. 4, 34 ships_--_--.----- holed ied 21.3 95. 7 15. 0 1.42 6.4 
re 7 
pee. ia: ll Ain 21.8 97.7 15.0 1.45 6.5 
Houston: 
Line No. 1, 10 ships..........-.--- 23. 2 104. 0 15.0 1.55 6.9 
Line No. 2, 16 ships----_- 22. 3 100. 2 15.0 1. 49 6.7 
Line No. 3, 32ships..........--.-- 21.6 97. 2 15.0 1. 44 6.5 
PE eid ninnetadgamemionees 22.0 99. 1 15.0 1,47 6. 6 
Line No. 4, 9 ships, hand stowed and  hireh 
screwed_.--_- oe ee a ee aes ee « 14. 5 65. 3 20. 1 ° 72 3. 3 
New Orleans: 
Line No. 1, 21 ships____---- chee ; 22. 1 99. 4 18.0 1.23 5.5 
Line No. 2, 14 ships : 20. 3 91.2 18.0 1.13 5.1 
Line Peet ae 2 Gree... -- +25... ‘ | 19. 5 88. 6 18.0 1. 08 4.9 
Average - 20.7 93.7 18.0 | 1.15 5.2 
Mobile: 
Line No. 1, 26 ships- He 2 20. 2 89. 5 16.9 1. 20 5.3 
Line No. 2, 9 ships____- , | 19.9 88. 3 17.0 1.17 5.2 
Line No. 3, 17 ships--- : | 15. 2 67.4 16.3 93 4.1 
I Riinewutthetnitiotin | 19.9 88. 3 16. 9 | 1.18 5.2 
Savannah: 
Pe SR ee 26. 7 119.0 30. 0 . 89 4.0 
Line No. 2, 13 ships__- Le 22. 6 100. 1 28.9 .78 3.5 
Line No. 3, 21 ships we 24.4 109.8 32.0 ye 3.4 
Line No. 4, 13 ships 20.0 90.0 30. 3 - 66 3.0 
Line No. 5, 15 ships--_. 19. 1 86.0 30. 0 - 64 2.9 
pe REN a eee | 22: 1 98. 8 30. 3 | .73 3.3 
Charleston: 
ee ae 20. 2 91.3 26. 8 75 3.4 
Line No, 2, 18 ships__------ 18.7 84.0 27.2 . 69 3.1 
Line No. 3, 13 ships___.----- 16.9 75, 2 26.8 . 63 2.8 
pF ER FREE pt SPS LS Clee Seer 18.5 82.8 s . 69 3.1 
Norfolk and Newport News: 3 
AO SST ee ee 30. 5 135. 4 22. 6 1.35 6.0 
Line No. 3, 33 ships..............<-....-- 30. 3 136. 5 22.9 1.32 6.0 
PS EE es 28.9 130.0 22. 6 1, 28 5.8 
Average. _- 30.0 135.0 22. 6 1.33 6.0 





Loading Case Oil 

Case oil is the term applied to refined oil loaded in five-gallon con- 
tainers and packed into uniform boxes, two containers per box. In 
large quantities case oil is loaded at the refineries proper, which are 
generally well equipped for the purpose of supplying the oil to their 
piers, and in some ports they are also equipped to load the case oil 
into ships. At times, however, particularly in the port of New York, 
the case oil is loaded at the refineries into lighters and then is moved to 
the berth of the ship, where it is loaded from the lighter into the ship. 
Table 3 gives the figures of productivity of longshore labor in loading 
case oil at the refineries in San Francisco, Port Arthur, New Orleans, 
Philadelphia, and New York, and for the last-named city also showing 
the productivity in loading case oil from lighters to the ship. 
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There are three distinct methods used in loading case oil in thp 
ports shown in this table. The first method, used in San Francisco 
and in New York in loading case oil from lighters to the ship diffe. 
very little from the usual handling of general cargo prevailing in th, 
port. In both ports the ship’s gear is used exclusively and two winches 
and two falls are used for each hatch. The cases are formed int, 
sling loads, on ‘‘platform” or “airplane” slings as they are called jy 
New York, lifted aboard ship and into the hatch by a joint operatioy 
of the two winches, and then stowed into the hold of the ship. The 
methods used in San Francisco and in New York in loading case oj] 
from lighters are so similar that the productivity of the two ports 
varies but slightly when measured in terms either of gang-hour op 
of man-hour output. San Francisco shows an average of 825 cases 
or 31.2 long tons per gang-hour and 49 cases or 1.86 long tons per 
man-hour, while New York, in loading from lighters to ships, shows 
an average of 857 cases or 32.5 long tons per gang-hour and 45 cases 
or 1.71 long tons per man-hour. 

In the second method, which applies to the refineries of Philadelphia 
and New York, ship’s gear is also used for the purpose of loading the 
case oil. The system used in Philadelphia involves the utilization of 
three falls, one for lifting the case-oil slings from the “apron” of the 
pier to the deck of the ship along a system of platforms similar to that 
described in the case of cotton. Once the sling load is landed on the 
deck of the ship, a special deck man at once releases the hook of the 
pier fall and drops it back on the pier for another sling load. In the 
meantime, another deck man attaches the hook of one of the two up- 
and-down hatch falls to the sling load on the deck of the ship and the 
oil is lowered into the hatch and then stowed in the ship by the hold 
men. In New York the prevailing ‘‘ Burton” system is used, except 
that the refinery supplies one winch and a winch operator for the 
purpose of lifting the case oil from the pier to the deck of the ship. 
While the sling load is still in process of being lifted from the pier to 
the ship and before it is landed on the deck, the “‘ Burton” man, as the 
deckman is called, throws the hook of the up-and-down fall around the 
sling load so as to attach it to the load. The ship’s winch is then 
started in operation and the sling load of case oil is moved athwart 
ship and is lowered into the hatch. But while the sling load is being 
lowered into the hatch, the “Burton” man releases the fall of the pier 
winch and returns it to the pier for another sling load. The two falls, 
although operated independently of each other, are so quickly united 
and then disengaged by the experienced “‘ Burton”’ man, that the pro- 
cess of loading appears to be moving at a uniform and uninterrupted 
pace. 

In both New York and Philadelphia the longshoremen performing 
the work of loading case oil are especially trained for this work. The 
gang used in Philadelphia is larger than that in New York, averaging 
about 23 men, while the New York gang averages 17 men. 

But the productivity in loading case oil in Philadelphia as measured 
in terms of output per gang per hour is also higher than in New York. 
Since in both ports only two hatches can be loaded at one time, 
reater ship dispatch seems to be attained at Philadelphia than at 
‘ew York. On the other hand, the productivity measured in terms 
of output per man per hour seems to be larger in New York than in 
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Phils adelphia. In New York the average output per man per hour is 
9.95 tons or 78.2 cases, while in Philadelphia the output is 2.65 tons 
or 70 Cases. 

The third system of loading case oil is used at the refineries of Port 
Arthur and New Orleans. In both ports the cases are delivered to the 
pier from the warehouses of the refineries by means of a series of belts 
and gravity rollers. In both ports the piers at the refineries are 
equipped with specially built spiral conveyors, which are lowered into 
the hold of the ship by means of a crane supported by a movable tower 
which is capable of traveling on rails along the entire length of the pier. 
By means of gravity rollers the individual cases are delivered to the 
conveyor and then down into the hold of the ship. The base of the 
spiral conveyor is equipped with a ring of gravity rollers and the in- 
dividual cases upon leaving the spiral conveyor are diverted along the 
several short lines. of gravity rollers scattered throughout the hold of 
the ship. The only work performed by the longshoremen consists of 
rigging the ship and then removing the cases from the rollers and stow- 
ing them into the hold. 

Figure 2 shows the hold of a ship at the refinery in New Orleans 
with the men at the foot of the spiral conveyor diverting the cases 
from the conveyor into the various sections of the ship by means of 
oravity rollers. ‘The refinery at New Orleans has only one of these 
conveyors, while the refinery at Port Arthur has two similar spiral 
conveyors and is therefore capable of loading two hatches simultane- 
ously. At both ports the speed of loading is limited only by the ability 
of the men in the hold to remove the cases from the conveyor and to 
stow them in the ship. A single conveyor is capable of supplying the 
ship with 4,000 to 4,500 cases per hour, but the actual quantity stowed 
ise onsiderably below the capacity of the conveyor. When the present 
survey was made in New Orleans in 1927 the spiral conveyor at the 
refinery had been in use for only a short time, and the statistical data 
shown for this port are based on a smaller number of ships and for a 
shorter period of time than in the case of Port Arthur. In Port 
Arthur, as may be seen from the data for the two separate shipping 
lines shown in Table 3, the productivity of labor is more stabilized, 
with an output for the two lines averaging 2,029 cases or 76.2 long tons 
per gang per hour, and 88.2 cases or 3.31 long tons per man per hour. 
For New Orleans the average productivity per gang-hour is only 1,823 
cases or 68.2 long tons per gang per hour, and 55.3 cases or 2.07 long 
tons per man per hour. It may also be seen from Table 3 that man- 
hour productivity in New York and in Philadelphia is considerably 
higher than in New Orleans. The man-hour productivity for one 
linc in New York is even higher than the av erage of Port Arthur, due 
chiefly to the remarkable skill developed by the longshoremen both 
inNew York and Philadelphia in hes this particular commodity. 
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TABLE 3.—PRODUCTIVITY OF LABOR IN THE LOADING OF CASE 01] 












| | ” —— 


| Output per gang-hour | Average | Output per man-j 














| 
. number of | - 
Port, and line number | men per | — 
| Long tons Cases gang | Long tons " 
San Francisco—trefinery: 3 ships- : 31.2 825. 0 16. 8 | 1. 86 








Port Arthur—refinery: 

















FO} Set 76. 5 2, 035. 0 23. 0 | 3. 32 Re 
Line No. 2, 23 ships__._....._-- oi bs 75.9 2, 024. 0 23.0 3. 30 | 88 0 
P| Pe See a eed 76.2] 2,029.0 | 23.0.) $.31| geo 
New Orleans—refinery: 11 ships_______-- 68. 2 | 1, 823. 0 33. 0 | 2. 07 








Philadelphia—trefinery: 








bane No. 1h, 19 gnips........-...........- 60. 6 | 1, 675. 0 22. 6 | 2. 68 10 
Lies Mo. 7, 19 ebies.............. 58. 4 | 1, 604. 0 22. 9 | 2. 55 00 
EON. eee ee 60. 1 | 1, 660. 0 22. 7 | 2. 65 73 





New York—refinery: 








Line No. 1, 12 ships____------ 56.6} 1,510.0 17.1 3. 30 | 88 3 

Line No. 2, 6 ships___..----- 52.1 | 1, 335. 0 16.3 3. 20 g 

Line No. 3, 9 ships___..------ : 47.4 | 1, 265. 0 17.5 ry 7 
le ae 50. 7 | 1, 345. 0 a: ie 2. 95 


New York—from lighters: 








Line No. 1, 15 ships____..._-- 34. 4 | 908. 0 18. 7 1. 84 42 
es = of See =i 31. 4 | 824. 0 19. 3 | 1. 63 12 
fee is hii ee 32.5 857.0 | 19. 1 1.71 ‘5.0 


Loading Flour 


Flour is loaded in nearly every port of the United States. In some 
ports, however, particularly in the East, it was not possible to de- 
termine the labor productivity in handling flour separately from the 
other commodities. Table 4, which gives the productivity of long- 
shore labor in loading flour, therefore refers only to the following 
ports: Seattle, Tacoma, Portland, Astoria, Galveston, Houston, 
Port Arthur, and Newport News. In these ports flour is loaded 
either in full-ship cargoes or in quantities sufficiently large, in com- 
parison with the other commodities, to make it possible to deter- 
mine the productivity of longshore labor in loading this com- 
modity. With the exception of line No. 1 in Tacoma, and line No. | 
in Portland, the methods used in the ports shown do not differ from 
the usual method of cargo handling in those ports. The productivity 
of labor in loading flour on these apt varies from 0.68 Sie ton per 
man per hour for Port Arthur to 1.75 long tons per man per |iour 
for the ports of Tacoma and Portland. 

In Tacoma and in Seattle a large proportion of the flour is loaded 
directly at the flour mills by means of belt conveyors and chutes. The 
ship is rigged out with a series of chutes which lead directly from the 
mill to the hatch and thence into the various compartments of the ship. 
The bags of flour are conveyed on belts from their place of storage in 
the mill and then of their own gravity down the chutes and into the 
hatch. At this place a special platform is rigged, which slows down 
the speed of the bag ia enables the man working at the platform, 
known as the “sack turner,” to divert the individual bags into the 
several chutes which lead from this platform into the differen’ 
sections of the ship’s hold. The speed of loading the ship by this 
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method depends almost entirely on the ability of the men in the 
‘old to stow away the bags. The average output per gang per 
hour by this method is shown in Table 4 to be 45.1 long tons per 
sang per hour, or 3.01 long tons per man per hour, but individual 
ships have been loaded at an average speed of more than twice the 
tonnage shown in this table. . 

In Portland, Oreg., portable conveyors are used extensively for 
the purpose of loading flour from the pier to the ship. As seen in 
Figure 3, the portable belt conveyor is rigged so as to lead from the 
apron of the pier to the hatch, where chutes are rigged on a system 
jmilar to the one described for Tacoma. The flour is delivered to 
the conveyor: by means of large 4-wheel platform trucks operated 
by a gasoline tractor, and is unloaded bag by bag from the truck 
to the conveyor which carries the flour into the ship. The average 
output per gang per hour for this method is shown in Table 4 to be 
62.6 long tons, which is the highest gang-hour productivity shown 
for loading flour. But because of the larger size of the gang used, 
the man-hour output is 2.31 long tons, which is considerably lower 
than the Tacoma average for line No. 1. 






















TaBLE 4.—PRODUCTIVITY OF LABOR IN THE LOADING OF FLOUR 




























Out- a ne Out- ee Ole 

' put — |} put | put — put 
, oe num- pe il pe num- per 

Port, and line number £ang- | her of man- || Port, and line number Zang- | her of | man 

hour | men per| hour || hour }|men per hour 
(long aaa | (long || (long von (long 

| tons) gang | tons) || tons) gang tons) 


















































































Seattle || Astoria: 11 ships_-_-- 42.9 25. 6 1. 68 
ine No. 1, 14 ships- 40. 1 20. 1 2. 00 | == —————— 
Line No. 2, 13 ships- 25. 0 21.0 1.19 | Galveston: 
- Line No. 1, 10 ships- 23. 1 15. 9 1. 45 
Average......-..- 2s 20. 6 1. 56 | Line No. 2, 27 ships- 20. 4 15.9 1. 28 
—S=  =—= —_ | Line No. 3, 8 ships--- 23. 6 19. 8 1. 19 
Tacoma: | tanganlio’ 
Line No. 1, 6 ships | 45. 1 15.0 3. 01 an 21.0 | 16. 5 1. 27 
Line No. 2,19 ships.._| 32.9 21.0 1. 57 | ey <== 
Eee rere em: Houston: 11 ships_-__..--- 24. 3 18. 0 1. 35 
Average... -- 33. 7 19. 3 1.75 || Port Arthur: 22 ships--_- 19, 2 28. 3 . 68 
— > |= || Newport News: 18ships_| 283 24. 0 1. 18 
Portland, Oreg.: | 
Line No. 1, 30 ships 62. 6 27. 1 2. 31 
Line No. 2, 20 ships_ 24. 7 = 






AVON =. 









Loading Lumber 





There are two sections in this country which specialize in loading 
lumber: The Pacific Northwest, centering in the State of Washington 
where the lumber is chiefly softwood ; and the South, where hardwood 
lumber is predominant. In the Northwest, lumber is measured in 
board feet exclusively, while in the South it is sometimes measured 
in board feet, but more ofteninlong tons. The statistical data shown 
in Table 5, giving the longshore productivity in loading lumber per 
gang-hour and per man-hour, are therefore expressed either in terms 
of board feet or in terms of long tons, or both. In Seattle, Tacoma, 
Grays Harbor, and Portland, the principal lumber ports on the Pacific 
Northwest, lumber is loaded either at the piers of the lumber yards or 
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at special lumber piers. The cargo is delivered to the ship’s side eit} 
by means of gantry cranes or Ross carriers, supplied by the operato 
of the pier. The data for loading lumber, therefore, cover only {hy 
operations of lifting the lumber from the ship’s side into the ship) ang 
stowing it in the ship’s hold. This operation is usually referred {¢ 
ship’s tackle or shipside stevedoring. 

On the Pacific coast the methods of lifting the lumber into the ship 
vary but little from port to port. Ship’s gear is used almost exely. 
sively, with the two winches and a “union” or “‘ married” fall operated 
by one winch man. The productivity of labor in loading lumber oy 
the Pacific coast is shown to vary from an average of 10,200 board fee 
for Portland and the Columbia River lumber ports to 12,000 board fee 
per gang per hour for Seattle and the neighboring lumber towns 
Expressed in terms of output per man per hour, the productivity varies 
from 790 board feet per man per hour in Portland to 920 board 
feet in Seattle. 

In the southern ports the lumber is loaded either from the general 
cargo pier or from a railroad car, exactly in the same way as the genery| 
cargo is loaded, except in the case of logs, which are often loaded 
directly from the stream into the ship. The output per gang per hour 
varies from 7.5 long tons for Charleston, S. C., to 18.2 long tons for 
Norfolk and Newport News. The man-hour output varies from 0.32 
ong ton for Charleston to 0.82 long ton for Norfolk. 


ds 


TABLE 5.—PRODUCTIVITY OF LABOR IN THE LOADING OF LUMBER 





























| Output per gang- Output per mar 
hour Average hour 
: ais I _ 
Port, and line number ) fimen | 
[Long tons) Board | per gang |7 ong tons Boerd 
feet | fee 
ooo ~ —_— — — _ _ | _ —_—_— ——— 
Seattle and Puget Sound ports: 
Line No. 1, 9 ships__.....--- sibaten susp tale iui aad 12, 300 13. 0°] 0. 59 | 
A SD ‘st 7.5} 11,900 13.0 | 58 | 120 
Marx, wi ct a ae 8 ae 
oe EE eae Jiiebwteees sabe deas 7.5 | 12,000 13.0 | 58 | 120 
— ee | aa = — | 
Tacoma: | 
ee De es wndtbdeawen ual 8.4 13, 400 13. 1 . 64 030 
>) 8% sts Sere eee 6.3 | 10, 100 12.1 | 52 840 
ee ee ene ee rats Dh hee 9, 800 12.0 820 
2 le : ——| _ 
eS Pe ee ee eee oe Ces Fey eee ——o —- F 12,2 1.. 840 
Grays Harbor: | apt : ra i 
I ia Nd maintain edhe tilde — 13, 400 Lt ) | Sx() 
NS ETI I. Es Te cake 10, 600 12.0 | is Ax() 
ES ee aes see ae emia 11, 100 14.0 70 
OS TS ES ES ST 11, 600 14. 8 | nt 
oo a ee ee =y (1) (1) ¥ 10 
atti ds ininwet-cind iting adicehewecnitn 210, 900 ee 830 
Portland and Columbia River ports: | : mete 
Po eR EES See : _ 11, 900 il) eae 920 
Line No. 2, 13 ships.........._- i cll i Nis cage | hd cab. 11, 900 | 400 
SS Wig MDa inne oo nea ak a wee aie |-------- 9, 400 Se B... .oaaon 730 
oO ENE fe Ey aes 1 Sees Pee 33, 9, 500 Sart. .o....- 730 
eS SS RE ee ee. ee ee Oe 9, 000 14.1 j 640 
Nh SE eee ee Tee ee rage ap on 10, 200 12.9 |_- 790 
1 Not available. ? Average for 4 lines only. 
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TaRLE 5.—PRODUCTIVITY OF LABOR IN THE LOADING OF LUMBER Continued 





i 














Output per gang- | Output per man- 
hour | Average | heur 
> P Si eS _| number 
Port, and line number of men | | 
Long tons —— per gang Long tons| — 
| a | sy 
Houston: 11 ships- - ‘end 9.7 | ae _18. 0 | 0. 54 
Port Arthur: 13 ships---_- ipeit 13.7 | 7, 600 - 14.4 7 95 | 530 
New Orleans: gy 
Line No. 1, 45 ships : anil 10. 6 5, 600 | 17.0 . 63 | 330 
Line No. 2, 39 ships : - A 9.9 5, 600 17.0 . 58 | 330 
Average , ee ae wees Ber 10. 1 | 5, 600 | 17.0 | 59 | 330 
Mobile: : | B | 
Line No. 1, 17 ships J8lé sy ueeee ads anal 13.4 7, 600 | 15. 2 . 88 | 500 
Line No. 2, 31 ships-__. ou osbingidbupawinawis bn 13. 1 7, 600 15.7 . 84 | 480 
Be ee Ee es oe 12.3 6, 800 15. 7 78 | 430 
Line No. 4, 26 ships aaa ESTA ee SS 9. 6 5, 700 14. 0 . 69 | 400 
Average....-.- ene iin eh italia 12.0| 6,800 15. 1 .79 | 450 
Savannah: 11 ships..........- eettck: _ 9. 2 | eit 17.2 . 53 | 
= — = — — — —— | ————————————— 
Charleston: 14 ships_-.-.------ : Ledvdnwageguie 7.5 EA 23. 1 32 | 
Norfolk and Newport News: . 
Line No. 1, 18 ships-_-__--- =" } ; 18.8 Ane 22. 7 rae. Seu 
Line No. 2, 10 ships : 18.3 22.0 83 
Line No. 3, 8 ships 18. 0 10, 000 | 22. 82 450 
Line No. 4, 17 ships 16. 1 |_- “= 22. 1 .73 i at ca 
Average  . 5 a 22. 2 . 82 = 








Loading Steel and Steel Products 


Table 6 presents the productivity of longshore labor in loading 
steel and steel products such as rails, pipes, etc., including tin plate. 
Data for these commodities were secured for the ports of Houston, 
Mobile, Newport News, Baltimore, Philadelphia, and New York. 

Most of the steel and steel products are loaded directly from open 
cars which are switched to the apron of the pier alongside the ship 
directly opposite the hatch into which the steel is to be loaded. 
Ship’s gear is used almost exclusively in all the ports ‘mentioned. 
The productivity of labor expressed in terms of long tons per gang 
per hour varies from 7.8 long tons of rails loaded in Houston to 32.7 
long tons of tin plate loaded in Baltimore. The man-hour produc- 
tivity varies from 0.59 long ton per man per hour of miscellaneous 
steel products of all sizes loaded in New York to 2.1 long tons for 
uniform size billets loaded in Newport News. 
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TABLE 6—PRODUCTIVITY OF LABOR IN THE LOADING OF STEEL AND <¢ FF] 
PRODUCTS ‘; 
Out- | Aver-| Out- || Out- | Aver. 6) 
put | age | put | put | age | 
Port, commodity, and line Lond el Pe | Port, commodity, and line per |num-| pe 
number gang-/ ber of| man- | number gang-| ber of ms 
hour] men | hour hour | men | } 
(long| per | (long || (long} per | (\o 
tons) | gang | tons) tons) | gang | to 
Po? eos ak: FU 50 ee . “ 
Houston: Rails, 9 ships_____- 7.8] 9.0] 0.87 | Baltimore—C ontinued. 
| Steel sheets | 
Mobile: Line No. 1, 14 ships | 24.5 | 18.1 
Pine, 16 Gis... ..<+...~.....c) eee 5 ee 1. 30 | Line No. 2, 14 ships 22. 4 | 22.6 y 
Iron and steel, 12 ships 14.5 | 19.5 . 74 || Line No. 3, 13 ships- 14.9 | 17.3 Ry 
Newport News: Steel billets, | | | Average. 20.2 | 18 
17 ships... _- 31.1] 14.8) 2.10 || ——— 
SS = ===} +«Wirerods, Line No. 1, 14ships} 25.7 | 19. 2 
Baltimore: | Mixed steel products, 13ships} 16.2 | 18.9 GF 
Rails— —_ — 
Line No. 1, 6 ships__- 28.2 | 15.1 1.87 || Philadelphia: 
Line No. 2, 13 ships__. 26.6 | 15.2; 1.75 || Rails, 20ships............-. 15.2 | 14.8 
Line No. 3, 14 ships 25.2] 15.1) 1.67 || Pipe, 20ships___.._..___- 114.9 | 14.2 
Line No. 4, 14 ships. 22.8 18.1 1.26 || Miscellaneous steel— | | 
NS SNe Gees | Line No. 1, 16 ships | 21.1 | 14.2 
Average.______- 26.3 115.8] 1.66 || Line No. 2, 25 ships- 21.8 | 15.0 
SS S=E S Line No. 3, 23 ships 18.6 | 14.5 
Pipe— Line No. 4, 20 ships (sheets)} 14.6 | 15. | 
Line No. 1, 9 ships___- 27.7 | 16.0 7 Line No. 5, 23 ships-__--_-._- 20.9 | 25.5 . 
Line No. 2, 13 ships- 2.01 17.5} 1.43 —|— 
Line No. 3, 24 ships. 21.6 | 18.0) 1.20 Average.....__- wont ae e | 15.0] 1 
Average..__..__.- 24.3 | 17.4 1. 40 Tin plate, 20 ships a.) 36.0 | 90 
Tin plate— New York: 
Line No. 1, 13 ships._....._, 30.6 | 17,2} 1.78 || Stee! products, 12 shi~s 11.6 | 19.7 
Line No. 2, 14 ships- 31.3 | 18.7 1. 67 Pipe and steel products, 22 | 
Line No. 3, 24 ships- 34.5 | 22.4] 1.54 ships- | 21.5 | 16.0 | 
Line No. 4, 14 ships__- | 31.6 | 23.1 1. 37 
OO sss Jc.) eee | 28 1. 54 





Discharging Individual Commodities 
Discharging Raw Sugar 


Raw sugar from Cuba, Porto Rico, the Hawaiian Islands, and the 
Philippine Islands comes to this country in full-ship cargoes. The 
sugar is discharged chiefly at the piers of the sugar refineries, although 
occasionally it 1s also discharged at a general cargo pier. Data for 
the productivity of longshore labor in discharging raw sugar have been 
secured for the following ports: San Francisco, Galveston, New 
Orleans, Savannah, Baltimore, Philadelphia, Boston, and New York. 
Ship’s gear and rope slings are used in all ports for the purpose of 
transferring the sugar from the hold of the ship to the apron of the 
pier. But the equipment on the pier and the methods used in 
transferring the sugar from the ship’s side to the refinery proper or 
to the pile in the shed of the pier vary greatly from one refinery to 
another. Table 7 gives the statistics of discharging raw ‘sugar 
expressed in long tons and in bags handled per gang per hour and per 
man per hour. The productivity per gang per hour is shown to vary 
from an average of 40.0 long tons discharged at the general cargo 
piers in New Orleans to an average of 80.4 long tons discharged at the 
two refineries in San Francisco. The man-hour output varies from 
1.35 long tons at a general cargo pier in Galveston to 3.45 long tons at 
the two refineries in San Francisco. 

The two outstanding cases of high productivity in discharging raw 
sugar, measured in terms of either gang-hour or man-hour output, are 
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«o be found in refinery No. 1 in San Francisco and in refinery No. 1 
in New York. Both refineries have recently introduced new equip- 

ment and new methods of transferring the raw sugar from the apron 

of their pier to the refinery proper, with an increased productivity 

of longshore labor resulting directly from these changes in the pier 

equipment, d 

The refinery in San Francisco discharges Hawaiian sugar only, 
which comes 1n bags of 130 to 135 pounds each. The “union” or 
“married” fall, operated by one winchman, is used to transfer the 
sing loads from the hold of the ship to a large movable platform 
erected on the apron of the pier. Each sling is made up of 16 to 17 
bags, thus averaging about 1 long ton per load. Previous to the 
installation of the new system hand trucks were used to transfer the 
sugar from the platform on the pier to the scales and thence to the 
refinery proper or to the warehouse. This method is still used in 
several refineries in the country. With the old system the average 
output of a gang consisting of 34 longshoremen was about 1,200 bags 
or 70 long tons per gang per hour, and about 35 bags or 2.0 long tons 
per man per hour. 

Under the present system the platform on which the sugar is landed 
from the ship is placed on the second floor of the pier, which is at 
about the same et as the deck of the ship, thus enabling the 
winchmen to see where the sling load is landed and dispensing with 
the services of a signal man. During the process of unloading, the 
platform is attached to a portable conveyor equipped with two end- 
less belts, each passing over a scale for the purpose of weighing the 
bags. ‘The individual bags are shoved by hand from the platform to 
the two belts and their weights are determined as they pass over the 
scales. From the conveyor the bags fall down into an opening in 
the floor leading to an inclosed system of conveyors which carry the 
bags from the pier either directly into the melting section of the 
refinery or to the warehouse. This method of discharging the sugar, 
although exceedingly simple from a technical point of view, seems to 
prove very effective so far as the productivity of labor is concerned. 
With a gang consisting of 21 longshoremen, the average output for 
1926 was 1,681 bags or 94.7 long tons per gang per hour and 80.1 
bags or 4.51 long tons per man per hour, which is the highest average 
productivity for any one commodity loaded or discharged in bags or 
other containers. From individual ships a maximum of 2,500 bags 
of sugar has been discharged per gang per hour, the rate of discharging 
being limited only by the capacity of the winches and the ability of 
the men in the hold to make up the sling loads. This method of 
transferring the sugar from the pier to the refinery is illustrated in 
Figure 4, showing the platform on which the sugar is landed from 
the ship, the portable conveyor with the two endless belts passing 
over two scales, and the opening in the floor leading to the system 
of inclosed conveyors which carry the sugar to the refinery. 

The New York refinery has also increased the productivity by a 
change in the equipment used on the pier which took place very 
recently. The old hand-truck system, which was similar to the old 
system used in San Francisco, has now given way to a system of 
electric platform trucks. Ship’s gear is used to transfer the sling 
loads containing four to five bags of Cuban sugar from the hold to 
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the deck of the ship, and electric cranes, which travel on rails oy the 
roof of the pier shed, lift the sling loads from the deck of the ship 
and load them on the electric trucks. These carry the sugar first 4, 
the scales to be weighed and thence either to the pile or to the melting 
dump of the refinery. Under the old system, with a gang of 29 Jono. 
shoremen, the average output for 1923 was 59.2 long tons or 40 
Cuban bags per gang per hour and 2.04 long tons or 14.1 Cuban bags 
per man per hour. With the new equipment and with a gang of 99 
men the average output for 1928, given in Table 7, was 87.7 lone 
tons or 597 Cuban bags per gang per hour, and 3.99 long tons or 27 | 
bags per man per hour, an increase of nearly 100 per cent if measured 
in terms of productivity per man per hour. 


TABLE 7.—PRODUCTIVITY OF LABOR IN THE DISCHARGING OF RAW SUGAR 








| Output per gang- | Output per n 





hour A ae hour 
: number 
Port, and line number 
| i of men 
Long tons} Bags | per gang Longtons Bags 








San Francisco—refinery: 


| 
| 
| 



































Line No. 1, 103 ships____- ite ae te ox 94.7 | 1 1,681.0 21.0 4. 51 
Line No. 2, 53 ships____- s ee ott ach 59.6111, 101.0 26. 6 2. 24 
PTI ate ne ieee 06 Ce eae 80.4 | 11,4420 | 23.3 | 3 5 
Galveston—pier: 27 ships dckpvdicinghs SSSR | 2338, 6 |. - 964 | 1.35 
New Orleans—refinery: 72 ships_......._.___-- , 55. 2 a 386, i 23. 0 2. 40 
New Orleans—pier: a é 
Line No. 2, 36 ships______ 45.0| 2315.0 23.0 | 1. 96 
Line No. 3, 12 ships__- 36.3 | 1254.1 21.0 | 1. 73 2 
Line No. 4, 22 ships__ | 34.2; 2239.4 | 23. 0 | 1.49 
Average - _- | 40.0} 2280.0 | 22. 5 | 1.78 2 
Savannah—tefinery: 40 ships___- 56. 6 | 3 396. 0 33. 0 | ' 1.72 2 
Baltimore—trefinery: } | ht T24igh | 
Line No. 1, 43 ships 49.4) 2348.0 29. 1 1. 70 212. 
mnt ok. _.....:.... 36.2} 1611.0 29.0 | 1. 25 2 
Average__._~ 43.1 29. 0 | 1. 48 
Philadelphia—refinery: | | ce 
Sy ee ee 66. 4 2449.0 35.0 | 1.90 2.8 
> 3 ¢ “SRG RE Saas a ee 48.1} 5405.0 34.0 | 1. 41 
Line No. 3, 19 ships sah tating. eile 46.9 2317.0 34.0 | 1. 38 
ee sees GP ea ee | 43.9 4758.0 34. 0 | 1. 29 22 
RI age es 55.7 , 4.6 | 1. 61 
New York—refinery: ie - 
OO a RE See ee Lee Ree 87.7 | 2597.0 22.0 3. 99 2i 
ON 8 ER eae 66.71 2467.0 25. 0 2. 67 
Line No. 3, 14 ships________-- PE MEARE Sy. 62.6 | 2438.0 24.4 2. 57 5 
Line No. 4, 36 ships____- ne SE ey eee 55. 7 3 601. 0 23. 9 2. 33 2 
Sy a 58.0} 4 769.0 25. 0 | 2. 32 5 
no ee 55. 3 2 387.0 24. 1 2. 30 
Line No. 7, 15 ships_____- rae aT - 45.0 4741.0 21.9 2. 05 
ee PO: Gi, GS ks os ecinie chew sdcecuccs 59. 2 2 408. 0 29. 0 2. 04 
eS ee ee 63.9 |__ 23. 5 2.72 
} — | —— 
Boston—refinery: | 
Lame NO, 4, 23 ebine:.....~......... die eeu ? 71.7 3 505.3 29.0 2. 17 t) 
RE ie, tino bn winatiiiicnnaeaie busta 71.0) 2486.4 | 29.0 2. 45 
Line No. 3, 47 ships__- ; eealicalietad 56.4} 2395.1 | 27.8 2. 03 42 
eo S—————— 
Average - . ; 63.8 2s. 4 2. 25 








1 Hawaiian sugar, about 135 pounds to the bag. 

2? Cuban sugar, about 330 to 350 pounds to the bag. 

+ Porto Rican sugar, about 250 to 270 pounds to the bag. 
‘ Philippine sugar, about 135 pounds to the bag. 
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Discharging Coffee 


Table 8 shows the labor productivity in discharging coffee in 
Seattle, Cristobal (Canal Zone), Galveston, New Orleans, Phila- 
delphia, Boston, and New York. Most of the coffee discharged 
in these ports comes in parcel lots, together with parcel lots of other 
South American products such as linseed, hides, quebracho, etc., 
although occasionally, especially in New Orleans and Cristobal, 
coffee 1s discharged in full-ship cargo. 

The coffee comes in bags of an average weight of 135 pounds, and 
it is not a particularly hard commodity to handle. The principal 
difficulty, however, in discharging coffee is due to the need of sort- 
ing the bags according to the numerous marks which appear on 
them; this has to be done on the pier during the operation of dis- 
charging. It is therefore impracticable to use any kind of equip- 
ment for the transfer of the bags from the apron of the pier to the 
pile in the shed. The sorting also slows down the operations of 
the ship’s gear. Each bag has to be handled separately and in most 
ports the hand truck still proves the most effective piece of equip- 
ment used in this connection. In some ports, as for instance New 
Orleans or Boston, the coffee is discharged onto large 4-wheel trucks 
which are then moved into the shed of the pier, where the sorting 
is done by a special gang of sorters who remove the bags from the 
truck to the respective piles a bag at a time. This necessitates the 
use of a much larger gang than is customary in the port for the 
handling of any other commodity. As many as 39 men per gang 
are used in New Orleans, while 47 men are used in Cristobal. The 
productivity per gang per hour varies from 18.6 long tons for Galves- 
ton to 39.3 long tons for New Orleans, while the productivity per 
man per hour varies from 0.46 long ton for Cristobal to 1.25 long 
tons for Philadelphia. Considering that this is a uniform cargo in 
comparatively small bags, the productivity is very small, particu- 
larly when contrasted with the handling of raw sugar, which comes 
in similar or even larger bags. Not until a system has been devised 
by which the bags will be loaded into the ship, already sorted, or 
until a better system of sorting is developed, is there any chance of 
increasing the productivity of labor in discharging coffee. 


TaBLe 8.—PRODUCTIVITY OF LABOR IN THE DISCHARGING OF COFFEE 











































































Output per gang- | Average} Output per man- 
hour number hour 
Port, and line number ae Yee of men 
| yer } 
Long tons) Bags one Long com Bags 

Seattle: 7 ships. _ 2 3 ragtt 25.9| 430.0] 24.9 1. 04 | 17.7 
Cristobal (Canal Zone) : ne Be need as 

Line No. 1,9ships._._____- Hig 21.2 | () | 45.2 47| @) 

PRE RSE eae 22. 3 (1) 49.4 45 (1) 

Average... _. i ciindiiiinds ss cisttades dpithaintiedldenbbiabatad Se | ee 47.2 | . 46 | (1) 

Galveston: 8 ships __- APRN eee 186| 313.4 18.4 1. 01 17.0 
New Orleans: 22 ships - .-___- Senses = 39. 3 666. 0 39. 0 1. 01 17.0 
Philadelphia: 18 ships___- .¥ A eo ea 34.8 571.0 27.9 1. 25 20. 4 
Boston: 24 ships. ___- A Ott ETON BET 31.1] 528.0 27.1 1.15 | 19. 4 
New York: a 

Sennen peahinn 34.9 597.0 28.7 1. 22 20. 8 

es eee 32. 5 552. 0 28.7 1. 13 19. 2 

Line No. 3, 13 ships___- neal 25.2}; 428.0 31.9 79 13.4 

Line No. 4, 13 ships-_- saidnliepibaiehaanaeS 21.6) 372.0 33. 0 65 11.3 

Se vid shpeeiaaedeaaee 27.8 | 474.0 30. 9 . 90 15.3 











1 Not available. 
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Discharging Newsprint Paper 


Newsprint paper is discharged in nearly every major port in {ho 
United States. Most of the paper comes from Canada in full exroo 
lots, although some paper also comes from Europe with wood pulp 
and other commodities. Table 9 shows the productivity of labor ip 
discharging paper in Los Angeles, Galveston, Houston, New Orleans. 
Norfolk, and Newport News, Baltimore, Philadelphia, and Now 
York. The paper is discharged at the general cargo piers by means 
of the ship’s gear, and is removed to the warehouse either on long 
hand trucks or by electric trucks equipped with a special device for 
stacking the paper in piles. The highest gang-hour productivity 
shown in Table 9 is for the port of Philadelphia, with an output of 
34.4 long tons, while the highest man-hour output is shown for New 
York, with an average of 1.94 long tons. It is in New York that 
the electric trucks are used in discharging and stacking the paper. 
It must be emphasized that the figures for New York refer to the 
first year of the use of these trucks for discharging and stacking papcr, 


TABLE 9.—PRODUCTIVITY OF LABOR IN THE DISCHARGING OF NEWSPRINT PAPER 





























l | _ 
Output | Aver- | Output || Output! Aver- | Output 
per | age per | per age per 
gang- |number| man- . gang- |number! n 
Port hour | of men hour Port hour |ofmen! hour 
(long per (long || (long per ng 
tons) gang tons) || tons) gang tons) 
Los Angeles: 26 ships - --- 30. 2 18. 0 1.63 ||} Baltimore: 6 ships_-__-- 23. 2 17. 7 3] 
Galveston: 9 ships. ___--- 20. 3 17.8 1.14 || Philadelphia: 8 ships__- 34.4 20. 9 | 1. 65 
Houston: 8 ships__._.__-- 18. 3 17.3 1.06 || New York: 12ships_- 29. 2 15. 1 1. 94 
New Orleans: 13ships_.__| 23.6] 19.0 1. 24 || 
Norfolk and Newport | 
News: 11 ships__--____- | 25.0 19. 4 1. 29 
| | 


Discharging Lumber 


Large quantities of lumber in full-ship cargoes are discharged in 
San Francisco, Los Angeles, Baltimore, Philadelphia, Boston, and 
New York. ‘Table 10 shows the labor productivity of longshoremen 
in discharging lumber in these ports, measured in terms of board 
feet discharged per gang-hour and per man-hour. With the excep- 
tion of a single line in San Francisco which uses a system of two 
gantry cranes for this operation, and a single line in New York which 
is using a system of movable electric cranes, all lines presented in 
the table use the ship’s gear exclusively. A large proportion of the 
lumber is discharged either at the lumber mills or at special lumber 
piers and the stevedores merely handle the lumber from the ship to 
the apron of the pier. The lumber is then taken away from the 
apron and stored by means of special gantry cranes, Ross carriers, 
or other lumber-pier equipment. Except in cases where the lumber 
is delivered directly to a railroad car, a lighter, or a regular pier 
(in which cases a complete gang is used), the data for discharging 
refer to the operation of the longshoremen only, which is usually 
termed ‘“‘ship’s tackle’’ and is so designated in the table. 

The lumber discharged in San Francisco and in Los Angeles is 
oaded in comparatively large lumber schooners especially devised 
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for carrying this kind of cargo. The labor productivity in discharg- 
ing | imber in these ports is therefore considerably higher than that 
for the eastern ports. But even the high productivity of these two 
ports | is very small in contrast with the productivity of the special 
San Francisco line which is using the gantry-crane system for dis- 
charging lumber. The high productivity of this company, however, 
is due not so much to the equipment as to the system used in stowing 
the lumber when loading the ship. The company loads and dis- 
charges its own lumber. “When loading, the lumber is arranged into 
units of uniform size and especially improvised iron hooks are placed 
around each unit before loading it into the ship. The iron hooks 
are left with the unit, so that in discharging the cargo the hold men 
merely attach the lifting chains of the crane to the iron hooks on 
the unit of lumber. ‘This system eliminates the necessity of stowing 
the individual pieces of lumber when loading and of making up the 
ling loads when discharging. ‘The make-up of the individual units 

f lumber and the two cranes in process of discharging the lumber 
rts the ship are shown in Figure 5. 

The average output in discharging lumber by this system is shown 
to be 68,800 ‘board feet per crane per hour, and 5,970 board feet per 
man per hour. ‘The man-hour productivity of this system of dis- 
charging lumber is nearly three times as large as for the line with 
the highest man-hour productivity attained by using the ship’s gear 
and by stowing the Suaker by individual pieces. The principal 
obstacles to the utilization of the unit system for intercoastal lumber 
are due to the fact that in using the unit system a large percentage of 
the cargo space is wasted in the process of stowing the units. Also, 
the lumber when stowed in units is not so compact as when stowed 
by the piece and there is danger of the lumber shifting in stormy 
weather. 

In the eastern ports the average productivity per gang per hour 
varies from 9,200 board feet discharge at the general cargo piers in 
Boston to 15,400 board feet discharged by ‘“‘ship’s tackle” in New 
York. The man-hour productivity of eastern ports varies from an 
average of 560 board feet for the same lines in Boston to 1,050 board 
feet discharged ‘‘ship’s tackle” in New York. 





TABLE 10.—PRODUCTIVITY OF LABOR IN THE DISCHARGING OF LUMBER 











Average 
number of 
men per 
gang 


| 

| Output per 
Port, and line number | gang-hour 

(board feet) 


Output per 
man-hour 
(board feet) 









San Francisco—ship’s tackle: 


Line No. 1, 19 ships_____--_-.- , , Pee oe iP = 31, 480 15.3 2, 050 
Line No, 2, 10 ships Rr ae eet 27, 330 15. 5 1, 760 
Line No, 3, 22 ships____- ; ; ; ; 34, 100 24. 4 1, 390 
Line No, 4, 18 ships..._____- Pe eewagnes Age | a7) 3 Pees 24, 400 19.9 1, 230 











Average. _____- BR Pee ee Ge # 28, 950 | 16.5 | 1, 650 














Gantry crane—unit system of stowage, 31 ships_..........---- ; 68, 800 11. 5 | 5, 970 
Los Angeles—ship’s tackle: | 

Line No, 1, 20 ships____- -e etek st dubectaacece tocol 31, 430 | 16. i | 1, 950 
Line No. 2, tie os os pnb ip nndhegy dh <e abes tid hnnnad deh din be 24, 570 | 12.7 | 1, 940 
5 SN i i Ne i 5 aR AB 31, 490 16.7 | 1, 880 
Line No, 4, EL, Co tdhotith ok dddsbakh dst ad dbhbetenwle 24, 010 | 14.1 | 1,710 
ee itiinrrin arn cinnndannhinadvsuneh os pten~wietl 24, $70 | 15.7 | 1, 580 

Average iz CPE RI IEE EOE A a TE 26, 630 | 14.7 | 1,810 
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TABLE 10.—PRODUCTIVITY OF LABOR IN THE DISCHARGING OF LUMBER: 














| 
| Output per| _4Verage Outp 
gang-hour number of | tions 
\(board feet) = ~_ (boar 
gang 


Port, and line number 


Daltimore—ship’s tackle and railroad cars: 


Line No. 
Line No. 


1, 11 ships- 
2, 15 ships 


Average. - - 


15, 900 | 
11, 200 


Philadelphia—ship’s tackle and railroad cars: 


Line No. 
Line No. 


Line No. 3, 


Line No. 


Line No. 5, 
8 A ae Seas Se 


Line No. 


1, 11 ships- 

2, 12 ships__-__- 
3, 15 ships 

4, 9 ships- 

9 ships 


9, 900 
9, 300 





REE Se a Ee ee Me, ete eS ee iL. 700 
3oston: 
Ship’s tackle - 
Line No. 1, 17 ships........-- cada eens 
Line No. 2, 18 ships 
Line No. 3, 22 ships___-- 


14, 400 
12, 900 
11, 500 


“13, 200 

Pier and railroad cars— 
Line No, 1, 54 ships.......---- he Se ER 9, 200 } 
Line No. 27 0 eS eae ee ae ee SOD 9, 300 


Average. . 9, 200 } 


New York: 
Ship’s tackle— 
I I a a cin aba P = 
Re RSE Te eee es a Se Pere © a ere ee 


Line No. 
Line No. 
Line No. 
Line No. 
Line No. 


a lies in ee le) 
‘, 72 oe ._...- ete 

SS ae ae 

6, 18 ships___..-- TR eee ele 
a Ro eee PES ee ee Re 


AVG. .«<.<i- i a eh . 


Pier and railroad cars— 


Line No. 
Line No. 
Line No. 
Line No. 


1, 25 ships____- 
2, 14 ships____- 
3, 15 ships____- 
4,9 ships____-- 


Line No. 5, 20 
Line No. 6 
Average - - 13, 000 | 





Discharging Bananas 


Table 11 gives the average productivity of labor in discharging 
full cargoes of bananas in New Orleans, Mobile, Charleston, Balti- 
more, Philadelphia, Boston, and New York. There is more special 
equipment now in use in the several ports for the purpose of dis- 


charging bananas than for any other single commodity. The piece 
of equipment most commonly used is the pocket belt conveyor. !n 
New Orleans and in Mobile the conveyors constitute a permanen 
feature of the banana piers. Each belt is operated from an electric 
tower which travels on rails along the entire length of the pier. 
Figure 6 shows the pier side of the operation with two men stationed 
at each conveyor to transfer the stems of bananas from the pockets 
of the conveyor to an endless belt which runs along the entire lenzt! 
of the pier. While traveling on this belt the bananas are classified !y 
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FIGURE 6.—DISCHARGING BANANAS WITH BELT CONVEYOR 


PIER VIEW 
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‘he degree of ripeness and by size (determined by the number of 
“hands”? on the stem) and are then lifted over to one of the several 
other belts which run at right angles to the main longitudinal belt. 
\longside each of these belts freight cars are placed, into which the 
bananas are removed and stowed by man power. 

In the other ports portable belt conveyors are used, which are 
lowered into the hatch with the help of the ship’s gear, and are 
operated by electricity supplied by a portable motor on the pier. 
The portable conveyors are much smaller than those used in New 
Orleans or in Mobile and do not extend beyond the opening of the 
hatch. From these the bananas are transferred to the side of the 
ship and thence to the apron of the pier by means of portable endless 
belt conveyors, which are so rigged as to make a complete unit with 
the pocket conveyor in the hatch. From the apron of the pier the 
stems or bunches of bananas are carried away by man power and are 
carefully stowed into box cars,stationed inside the shed of the pier. 
In New York and in Baltimore a large proportion of the bananas is 
loaded into box cars on floats, and gravity rollers are often used to 
transfer the bananas from the side ports of the ship to their destina- 
tion in the car. In Boston, New York, Baltimore, and Philadel- 
phia a considerable proportion of the cargo is auctioned off on the 
pier and is loaded directly into trucks at the apron of the pier, thus 
eliminating the need of stowing the bananas in the cars. 

The statistics on labor productivity given in Table 11 cover all the 
workers engaged in the process of handling the bananas, including 
the ear stowers. ‘The total number of man-hours used in the entire 
process was divided by the total number of conveyor-hours in opera- 
tion, in order to determine the average number of men used per 
conveyor-hour. ‘The labor productivity is given in terms of ‘‘stems”’ 
or bunches handled per hour, as the weight of the bunches is too 
variable to permit its use as a unit of measurement for the handling 
of bananas. The average output of discharging bananas varies from 
465 bunches per conveyor per hour for Baltimore to 1,833 bunches 
for New Orleans, and from 9.66 per man per hour for Charleston 
(discharging partly by hand and partly by conveyors) to 20.06 per 
man per hour for Philadelphia. The lower man-hour productivity 
in New Orleans and Mobile in connection with a higher conveyor- 
hour output is due to the fact that in these two ports nearly all the 
bananas are loaded into cars, while in the eastern ports a large per- 
centage of the bananas is loaded into trucks requiring no stowage. 

An interesting comparison of labor productivity in handling 
bananas is offered by the change in the method of handling bananas 
in the port of New York. In 1925, before the conveyor system was 
introduced, the average productivity for 66 ships handled by one line 
was 561 stems per gang per hour, or 12.42 stems per man per hour. 
With the conveyors in operation in 1928, the average productivity 
lor 97 ships handled by the same line was 776. 5 stems per conveyor 
per hour, or 18.37 stems per man per hour, an increase of nearly 50 
per cent in the man-hour output, which can be directly attributed to 
the use of pier equipment. 
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TABLE 11.—PRODUCTIVITY OF 





LABOR IN THE DISCHARGING OF BANANA 











Output Average O 
| per gang | number of u 

Port | or convey-| men per | )* 
orhour | gangor 7 


(stems) conveyor 





New Orleans: 
RE ee Ba Reine sin ouln todas bes ances 
Line No. 2, 313 ships__ 


| 
seo sae teeth ihe ; 2, 299. 4 | 158. 
jk tiation mtn aes dean a enn eetin ae ~ 1, 663. 3 124. 


en OO 


pe er ee ee er el ene ers ae ; ‘1, 832, Ss 133. 7 


I SE iin ot aso wn tdahn iden dete bbe 7 oe 1, 369. 0 100. 0 
Charleston, 53 ships- SOE BEN RR Oe (1) (‘) 

ow eae PONE AE oc EE MD 465. 0 | 32.0 
Philadelphia, 94 ships. Se ak rt lt ei, aE ERS , 806. 0 40. 2 
Boston, 102 ships a ; z ; 672. 1 42.7 
New York, 97 ships__.....---_- — , 776. 5 12.3 


! Not available; the discharging was done partly by a Delt conveyor, but chiefly by hand power. 


Age Limits in Industry in Maryland and California 
N JANUARY, 1930, the California Department of Industrial Rela- 


tions published a study of middle-aged and older workers in Califor- 
nia, which dealt with the subject in a general way and which was f{o!- 
lowed by a more detailed study, recently published, based on data as 
of March, 1930. In the spring of 1930, the Maryland Commissione: 
of Labor and Statistics undertook a study of the same subject in his 
State, the results of which have been issued under the title of ‘‘ The 
Older Worker in Maryland.”’ While these two studies cover in part 
the same ground, each has its own distinguishing features, and each 
supplements the other in important particulars. 


The Older Worker and the Age Level in Maryland Industries 


Tue Maryland study had two distinct purposes: First, to learn 
whether Maryland employers set maximum age limits for hiring, 
and, if this is so, to find how general the practice - is and at what ages 
the limits are set; and, second, to assemble, as a basis for further 
study and consideration, if necessary, certain definite findings in re- 
gard to a condition which, if proved. existent, would create a social 
and economic problem of no little weight. 


Policy as to Age Limits 


Questionnaires were sent out to 1,063 cnkaliididaeiiate ; in Baltimore 
and in the State outside the city, and replies to these were received 
from 858 active business organizations with not less than 173,724 
employees. Of these, 772 organizations, employing 113,498, or 65.5 
per cent of the total number of workers covered, set no age limits; 32, 
with 7,513 employees (4.3 per cent of the total) had no definite age 
limit but did have a tendency toward employing younger workers or 8 
preference for doing so; and 54 with 52,713 employees (30.3 per cent 
had definite age limits. The industrial distribution of the organiza- 
tions setting age limits or having a tendency to employ younger 
workers, with the number of employees in each group, was as follows: 
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TABLE 1. -INDUSTRY DISTRIBUTION AND LABOR FORCE OF PLANTS SETTING AGE 
LIMITS FOR NEW EMPLOYEES 
Num- 


ber of | Number 

Industry estab- | of em- 
| lish- | ployees 

ments | | 





Manufacturing. 4 
Wholesale___- : : ; ‘ 
Retail___- p aad gi 1 
Railroads and public utilities ] 


15, 885 
113 


3, 226 





Laundries__- 3 
Automobile sales and service. __- wa 4 
Building 

Banks- - --- ‘ ; “a : 
Mines 


5 
3 
I 
1 
- 
2 
3 
2 


While the manufacturing industries lead in the number of estab- 
jishments involved, it is seen that the railroads and public utilities are 
by far the most important in respect to the number of employees con- 
cerned. The age limits set in the various establishments differed 
considerably. 

While individual replies indicated both lower and higher age limits at the time 
of employment, the most frequently given limit for both men and women was 
45 years, and in each of 17 replies the specified age limit for women was lower 
than that indicated for men. In each of two cases, however, the age limit given 
formen was lower than that indicated for women. The lowest limit specified for 
men was 23 years, occurring in the case of an organization in which inexperience 
was a desirable qualification for employment. The lowest limit specified for 
women was 30 years. 

Reasons for Setting Age Limits 


The reasons assigned for refusing to employ workers who had passed 
a certain fixed age fell, for the most part, into four groups: The nature 
of the work to be done, the lesser desirability of the older worker, 
organization policies, and the maintenance of benefit plans, such as 
retirement pensions, group insurance, and the like. As to the first, it 
is obvious that unusually heavy or hazardous work is not suited to the 
older worker. Employers in the second group stated that older 
workers are less active and less adaptable, that their employment 
slows down production and tends to increase the accident rate, that 
they are less efficient than their juniois, and that the consideration 
which their age renders necessary is often burdensome. The employ- 
ers setting age limits as a matter of organization policy assigned a 
number of reasons: 

In a number of cases the employers attributed their adoption of age limits to 
the desire for ‘‘new blood,” to their desire to balance the personnel, to their 
policies of filling positions by promotion within the organization, of training 
inexperienced workers in their own establishments for higher positions, and of 


retaining those posts which are peculiarly suitable for older workers for the men 
and women who become aged in their service. 


The adoption of beneficial features, such as retirement pensions, is 
held by the author of the report to be beyond doubt a major cause 
for the adoption of age limits on hiring. This is particularly true, it 
isstated, of the larger organizations, especially the railroads and public 
utilities. No figures are given as to the number of employees, how- 
ever, In organizations having and not having pension plans, so that 
tls not possible to test the relative effectiveness of this cause. 
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Age Level in Maryland Stores and Factories 


How far have the deliberate policy of those who set age limits o) 
hiring and the scarcely formulated methods of those who, withoy; 
any definite policy, “prefer” younger workers, affected the age ley 
of industry? Is there any indication that these factors have heey 
sufficiently influential to cause measureable changes? Is there, jy 
fact, any evidence of a tendency toward a changing age level ei:none 
those gainfully employed, and if so, in which direction? To gj 
some light on these questions, it was determined to secure from , 
number of establishments the age of each individual worker, an 
having tabulated these data, to see what comparisons and deductions 
might be possible. It was found necessary to limit this part of the 
study to two groups of workers—those in manufacturing industries 
and employees in retail department stores. 

Age records were secured for 32,946 individuals, of whom 18 493 
were employed in 56 manufacturing establishments in Baltimore oy 
its immediate vicinity. Of the remaining number, 8,874 were en- 
ployed in 23 manufacturing plants in the counties, and 5,577 were 
working in seven retail department stores in the city of Baltimore, 
The facts concerning race, sex, and age of these workers are presented 
in great detail, with similar facts concerning the general population, 
but a few of the summary tables give the high lights of the situation, 

Baltimore retail department stores.—The department-store employees 
studied were thus divided as to race and sex: 

TABLE 2.—RACE AND SEX DISTRIBUTION OF EMPLOYEES IN BALTIMORE DF: 
PARTMENT STORES 


| | Fe 1m 
Race Males unaien | Total 
fe | 
i i ie b heya | 1,544| 3,757 | 5,301 
|} Negro.-..- ; io RENE 200 76 | 276 
_, seers 1, 744 3, 833 », Old 


4 | « ee 
c - = > @t* oO, OO oo, oa 
| 
' ! 





The age distribution of the whites differed from that of the colored, 
but the latter formed so small a proportion of the whole that in the 
following tables no distinction of race is made. In Table 3 the age 
distribution of these department-store employees is compared, first, 
for the whole group and then by sex, with the age distribution of the 
whole population of Baltimore as given by the census of 192, 
and the age distribution of those gainfully employed and of those 
gainfully employed in trade. All the comparisons deal with those 
aged 14 and over. 
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sLE Be PER _CENT DISTRIBUTION OF POPULATION AND OF SPECIFIED EM- 







































































Mm PLOYED GROUPS IN BALTIMORE, BY AGE GROUP AND SEX 
On Both sexes Males Females 
ut ~ en a ee | +3 jaetess Te gees i 
Em- Em- Em- 
vel All All All 
iad -,_ | Em- |ployed] -.,,. me ~m- | ployed a Em- | ployed 
CIEE Age group bon Fully |Ployed in? Rhea fully ployed = bt fully ployed ie 
pes ’ in | retail |} ,* ’ | in | retail | (yt , in | retai 
In lation} em- | trade ldepart-| /2tion| em- | trade depart-|‘@tion| em- | trade |depart- 
in |ployed| *:; in |ployed| ”, in |ployed| ”: 
no 1920 in in ment | 4999 in | a ment | 1999 in in ment 
0 “ 1929 | 1920 | stores] ~ 1920 | 1920 | stores 1999 | 1920 | stores 
All) ‘ in 1930 in 1930) ; in 1930 
¥ eee ie eee ere an Seas % =r te 
ion. a 22} 06] O09] O5] 22] 05) 07] O4] 21 1 os| 12 0.5 
vear's - } 2.0 1.2 2. 2 1.0 2.0 1.0 | 1.8 1.6 2. 0 | 1.9 3. 2 % 
neats | 23] 23] 41] 29] 22] 16] 31] 327 H 4.2] 6.5 2.6 
pa | 22] 26/ 39] 50] 22] 19] 32] 44] 23] 45] 56 5.2 
and19years.| 48] 58| 7.4] 1.5] 46] 44] 60] 9<0] 50] 94] 109] 126 
24 years 13. 2 15.1] 16.4 25. 6 13. 1 13.6 | 14.7 21.8 13. 5 19.3 20. 3 27.3 
44 years -----| 144.3 |146.6 |145.1 38.5 | 144.8 |148.5 | 147.4 39.8 |}143.5 |141.3 | 139.6 37.8 
64 years - 23.3 | 22.6 17.9 10. 5 23.7 24.9 20. 4 13.7 22.9} 16.5 12. 1 9.3 
ahs years and i 
oJ 2 89) £2) Bs 5] 5.2] 36] 27 .9| 63] 21 .6 2 
pe UNKNOWN. oa anes wal og ea ae sis - 4.6 a ee ee 3.8 
Total..-.! 100.0 | 100.0 | 100.0 | 100.0 | 100.0 | 100.0 100.0 | 100.0 | 100.0 | 100.0 | 100.0 100. 0 











l'¢. MM! Includes those of ages unknown. 


uJ Comparing the whole group of department-store employees with 
nae general population, it will be seen that they have a smaller pro- 
esfmortion of their number aged 14 and 15, but that from age 16 onward 
ey have a larger proportion until the age group 25 to 44 is reached, 
hen they fall behind. ‘The detailed figures given in the report show 
hat this lag begins with the group aged 30 to 34 and increases with 
ih age group thereafter. The same general situation is shown 
hen the department-store employees are compared with those who 
) 1920 were gainfully employed, and with those employed in trade, 
nd when the comparison 1s made by sex. In the latter case, how- 
er, it appears that the excess of female department-store em- 
loyees over those gainfully employed in 1920 does not begin until 
ve 17, while the excess over those employed in 1920 in trade does 
ot appear until ages 18 and 19. A point of special interest is the 
roportion aged 45 and over. ‘Taking those aged 45 to 64, the per- 
entage of the store employees is less than half that of the general 
pulation, or of those gainfully employed; when the comparison is 
ith those employed in trade, the disproportion is not so great, but 
still strikingly large. The male department-store employees ap- 
roach more nearly to the age distribution of the other groups, but 
ren they show only a little more than one-eighth aged 45 to 64, 
sagainst nearly one-fourth in this age group in the general male pop- 
lation and males gainfully employed, and one-fifth among the 
iales employed in trade. The female department-store employees, 
scompared with the general female population, show less than half 
slarge a percentage in the age group 45 to 64, and a considerably 
wer proportion than those gainfully employed in 1920 but not so 
iarked a difference from those employed in trade. On the whole, 
hese tables indicate rather clearly the working of two tendencies: 
here is an evident diminution in the employment of children under 
6, and a relative decrease in the employment of workers in the 
igher age groups, especially among those aged 45 and over. 
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Maryland manufacturing establishments.—Data were secured cp. ndus 
cerning 27,369 employees in 79 Maryland manufacturing plants, whol jonet 
were thus divided as to race and sex: Th 

ow \ 

TaBLE 4.—SEX AND RACE DISTRIBUTION OF MARYLAND FACTORY EMPLOoyp;; lew 

RS ec BT Rs wit “BB this 1 

Race Males | Females Total | port 

* | el a) ie abou 

White. __....- Wes _...--| 18,672 | 6,263 | 24,935 in th 

| Negro...------------------------- 2, 215 219 | 2,434 The 
LD ____.| 20, 887 | 6,482 | 27,369 | 

| TABLE 

Ts PER 

IN E 

As in the case of the department-store employees, full data werjf —— 
collected as to the ages of these workers, and the results are given jy 
great detail. Table 5 shows the age distribution of the manufacturing Pe° 
workers as a whole and by sex, as compared with the general Maryland 
population in 1920, with those who in 1920 were gainfully em. — 
ployed, and with those employed in manufacturing and mechanical Under 
tS : 70 ant 
industries. “and 

74and 
Tanie 5.-PER CENT DISTRIBUTION OF POPULATION AND OF SPECIFIED EMPLOYED I og 
GROUPS IN MARYLAND, BY AGE GROUP AND SEX ome 
82 and 
————————— F a eo ok oe ; mi. ay ot = = — me ine s4 and 
Both sexes Males Females ot 
Min shad int. + / 
Em- | Em- | | Em- It 
. | ployed En- | ployed Em- | ployed) p, total] 
/ In BE 3 sce in dena 
4y | manu- ployed) 4y | Manu- — Ay] | manu-)’ on level 
ree. Total | gain- — manu- Total | gain- ——— manu-, Total | gain- — manu: fi emp. 
ge group | popu-| fully box. | factur-| popu-| fully =| | factur-| popu- | fully | pony | | factur- h 1 
lation} em- | je. | ing |lation| em- oa | ing jlation|] em- | |), | ing avi 
in |ployed chani-| estab- | in |ployed thent-| estab- | in |ployed| ., Ss t 45 a 
1920 in | cal | _lish- | 1920 in cal | tish- | 1920 in | ron lis} ; 
1920 |indus- | ments | 1920 indus-| Ments | 1920 | + du ek or 6 
tries on | tries oan | tries tion 
| in 1930 | in 1930 ir | ; 
1920 , over 
Bear se pi Picea tSERD = RA PP CRORE | : _@ men 
14 years........| 2.6 0. 6 0.6 0.1 | 2.7 0.5 03] O11! 26 0.8 1.5 me cour 
iS. aes aot The 1. 2 | .4 2.4 1.0 8 | el Be 1.8 3. 2 | § This 
16 years........ 26; 22 2.6; 1.8 2. 5 5.4 138i L2Zi 26 3.9 6.8 | . 
17 years __ | 28] 261 29) &61 28! 21 2.1 2.3| 25] 44] 65 anal 
iS8and19years.| 5.0, 60 5.8 9.1 5. 1 5.0 4.7 6.2, 5.1 9.5) 11.0 83 
20-24 years.....| 12.5 14.8 14.4) 20.9 12.7 13. 5 13. 6 19. 1 12.7 19. 2 18. 6 f Re 
25-44 years.__._|141.1 | 144.1 /145.6] 47.9 |141.2 [145.4 |147.6/) 51.9 | 141.4) 139.9 | 135.8 recor 
45-64 years---_- | 23.8) 24.2) 23.3 14.5} 243 26. 1 25. 1 16. 7 23. 5 17.7 14.7 
65 years and than 
over... | 7.6) 43] 36] 23] 66| 47| 40] L7| 73] 28] 19 IB were 
Age unknown--|-.-..--|------- Lopanees - oF teiebe 6 RE: nk =e | Ae the t 
) Total__-} 100.0 | 100.0 | 100.0 | 100.0 | 100.0 | 100.0 | 100.€ | 100.0 | 100.0 | 100.0 | 100.0 | 1000 
| A ihe ct0) fas Mat aah | ie 
1 Includes those of ages unknown. I 
I 

This shows the same general trend that appeared in Table 3 con-J reac 
cerning department-store employees. The percentage of childrenf of a 
has decreased and so has the proportion of workers aged 45 and over. reco 

| The relative decrease in this last age group is particularly marked as a 
. among the female employees, only 7.5 per cent of the number studied mor 
being in the age group 45 to 64, while in 1920 the corresponding pe! - 
centages for females employed in manufacturing and mechanical “y | 
0 
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industries Were 14.7; for tose gainfully employed, 17.7; and in the 
veneral female population, 23.5. 
~ The lowered age level might, of course, result from the practice of a 
few very large plants instead of indicating a general trend. To test 
this the 79 plants studied were tabulated with reference to the pro- 
portion of their employees under the age of 45. Roughly speaking, 
about 70 per cent of the general population aged 14 and over is found 
in these lower age groups, so the classification was begun at this point. 
The following table shows the results: 















Taste 6.—NUMBER OF MANUFACTURING ESTABLISHMENTS HAVING SPECIFIED 
PERCENTAGES OF EMPLOYEES AGED 440R UNDER, AND NUMBER OF EMPLOYEES 
IN EACH GROUP 























Number . Number | ,, 
: a be “ I 
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It will be seen that only 11 establishments, or 13.9 per cent of the 
total, employing 7 per cent of the workers, correspond to the age 
level of the general population in having under 70 per cent of their 
employees in the age groups under 45; or, to reverse the order, in 
having at least 30 per cent of their employees in the groups aged 
45 and over. In 41 (51.9 per cent) of the plants, employing 18,288, 
or 66.8 per cent of the total number of workers studied, the propor- 
tion of employees under 45 varied from 80 to 96 per cent and 
over. Apparently, the tendency to employ, or to keep in employ- 
ment, only the younger workers is fairly widespread, although of 
course its effect shows far more clearly in the larger establishments. 
This latter fact is emphasized by some data received after the general 
analysis was made: 

Reports received from 3 additional Baltimore or near-Baltimore plants after 
records of 79 plants had been analyzed indicated that in 2, in each of which less 
than 200 persons were employed, 61.4 per cent and 65.6 per cent of all employees 


were less than 45 years of age. Of the more than 1,000 persons employed in 
the third plant, however, 96.1 per cent were 44 years of age or younger. 

















Summary 





In discussing the results of the investigation, the conclusion is 
| reached that in addition to the conscious and deliberate establishment 
of an age bar to hiring, there is at work a definite and perhaps un- 
recognized tendency to choose the younger worker at a time when, 
as at the present, choice is all too easy, and that this is perhaps even 
more widely effective than the acknowledged placing of limits. This, 
the report holds, is demonstrated ‘by the fact that notwithstanding 
the conditions revealed by an analysis of the relative age distribution 
of the industrial workers for whom records were secured, no less than 
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64 of the 79 manufacturing establishments involved claimed to hay, 
no specified maximum age limit for employment.” 

An important cause of the discrimination against older workers 
it is held, is the existence of the welfare plans, such as pensions 
retirement plans, group insurance, compensation insurance, and ey 
ployees’ benefit funds. Another, perhaps even more influential, ; 
unemployment, not merely the temporary unemployment due to , 
passing business depression, but the more serious and enduring for 
due to the displacement ‘‘of human labor by improved mechanicy 
devices accompanied by an increasing labor market caused by growth 
of population, immigration, and the further industrialization 
women, both married and single, and of Negroes, and which makes 
it possible to choose more or less freely from among numbers of 


applicants.” 
The Older Worker in California 


Tue California study is based upon 2,808 reports—2,098 from 
manufacturing and 710 from nonmanufacturing establishments— 
received in reply to a questionnaire sent out by the State department 


of industrial relations early in 1930, the pay-roll data being as of 
March. The number of employees covered was 534,608, of whom 
289,510 were in manufacturing and 245,098 were in nonmanufacturing 
establishments. Three hundred and six (11 per cent) of the reporting 
establishments, with 208,936 employees (39 per cent), had definite 
maximum age limits for hiring, and 2,502, or 89 per cent, had no 
such limits. Of the manufacturing establishments 9 per cent, and 
of the nonmanufacturing 17 per cent, had age limits. Of the en- 
ployees, however, 18 per cent of those in manufacturing and 64 per 
cent of those in nonmanufacturing establishments were in concerns 
having such limits. The extent to which age limits were adopted 
differed considerably in the different industrial groups. 


Public utilities rank highest among nonmanufacturing establishments reporting 
maximum hiring-age limits. Of the 71 such reporting concerns, 28 or 39 per cent 
reported maximum age limits. The total number of employees on the pay rolls 
of these 71 companies, as of March, 1930, was 136,548, but the 28 companies which 
reported age limits employed 128,872, or 94 per cent, of these employees. 

Ranking next highest to public utilities in the matter of maximum hiring-age 
limits are transportation companies. Of the 37 reports received from such con- 
panies, employing 14,263 persons, 11 or 30 per cent had maximum hiring-age 
limits. These 11 companies had 10,475, or 73 per cent, of the total number of 
employees on the pay rolls of all reporting transportation companies. Of the 
108 reports received from both public utilities and transportation companies, 39 
or 36 per cent had maximum hiring-age limits, but these 39 companies employed 
139,347 persons, or 92.4 per cent of the 150,811 persons on the pay rolls of the 108 
reporting public utilities and transportation companies. 

Three hundred and thirty-seven mercantile establishments, which had on their 
pay rolls as of March, 1930, 58,810 employees, reported on the age limitation 
question. Forty-three of these establishments, employing 10,881 persons, 
reported hiring-age dead lines. In other words, 13 per cent of these 337 mer- 
cantile establishments, employing 19 per cent of the 58,810 employees, had max! 
mum hiring-age limits. Of the 58 reporting trade companies, 14 or 24 per ceil 
had age limits. These 14 companies employed 2,402, or 26 per cent, of the 9,400 
employees on the pay rolls of the 58 reporting concerns. 


There appeared to be a distinct relation between the size of al 
establishment and the adoption of hiring-age limits. The average 
number of employees per establishment reporting was 190, while for 
the establishments reporting age limits it was 683 and for those 
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reporting no age limits 130. This was especially marked among 
public utilities. Reports were received from 71 of these, the average 
number of employees per company being 1,923, but for the 28 having 











TSE ae limits it was 44603, and for the 43 which had no age limits it was 
nS 179. 

Mm Maximum Ages and Occupations 

ig 

) (Of the 306 employers who reported that they had adopted maximum 
ri age limits for hiring, 272 gave the age limits they had established, 
calm some giving age limits for different occupations in considerable detail, 
thi while others gave a single maximum age as applying to all occupations. 
of™ The 89 employers who set a single age were grouped as follows, 
esi according to the maximum set: 30 years, 1; 35 years, 6; 40 years, 13; 
off 45 years, 24; 50 years, 28; 55 years, 5; and 60 years, 12. Forty-five 





and 50, it will be noticed, are the ages most frequently set, 50 being 
slightly in the lead. However, in 20 cases the limit was set at or 
below 40. 

When the limits for separate occupations are given, the maximum 
age runs all the way from 19 to 60 years. Up to 25 years the limits 
usually apply either to apprentices or to distinctly juvenile tasks, 
stock girls, errand boys, tray boys, and messengers being some of 
those to whom they are applied. At 25 the list increases to take in 
spinners, drillers, rivet heaters, cashiers, ironers, finishers, and a 
number of others. One employer will hire no salesman over 26 years 
old, another sets the limit for all sales people at 30, and 35 is given 
several times as the limit for salesewomen. The 272 employers 
answering gave limits for 391 occupations; in 29 per cent of these 
391 cases, the limit was set at or below 35, in 19 per cent it was at 
40 years, in 15 per cent at 45, and in 24 per cent at 50. 
















Effect of Welfare Plans in Causing Adoption of Hiring-Age Limits 





As in the Maryland study, it was found that employers frequently 
explained their adoption of maximum hiring-age limits as due to 
their maintenance of such plans as retirement pensions or group 
insurance. To test this, an analysis was made of the figures concern- 
ing the establishments which had and which had not set up welfare 
plans. The total number of establishments reporting, it will be re- 
membered, was 2,808, of which 306 or approximately 11 per cent had 
established age limits. Of the total number reporting, 783 had group 
insurance or pension plans or both, or physical examinations, or com- 
bined physical examinations with one or both of the other plans, and 
in this group 148 establishments, or 18.9 per cent, had adopted age 
limits for hiring. On the other hand, among the 2,025 which had 
neither group insurance nor retirement plans nor physical exami- 
nations, only 158 or 7.8 per cent had hiring-age limits. 

A further study of the figures shows that establishments having a 
combination of the insurance and pension plans, or pension plans 
alone, or physical examinations of applicants for employment are 
the establishments in which maximum hiring-age limits are found 
more frequently than in establishments having group insurance only. 
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Other Reasons for Establishing Age Limits 


Technological unemployment is given as one important reason fo, 
the existence of age limits on hiring. Since the war the part in pro- 
duction played by machinery has increased materially, the output 
per worker has grown larger, and the number of workers required has 
decreased, while the demand upon the individual worker has in many 
cases become more severe. 

Technological unemployment is clearly one of the important causes of mayi. 
mum hiring-age limits. Because of the competition for jobs brought about by 
unemployment, employers of labor are in a position to hire younger personis fo; 
whatever jobs they may need to fill. Moreover, owing to the introduction of 
speedier machines and to the greater strain and intensity under which economic 
goods are now produced, many employers prefer to hire younger people, whom 
they consider more adapted to present-day factory conditions. It must be cop. 
ceded that in periods of widespread unemployment it is more difficult for middle. 
aged workers to find work than for younger persons. 

A considerable part of the difficulty, however, is ascribed to sheer 
prejudice against the older worker, which leads to a hasty assumption 
that he is less useful than a younger applicant, and takes no account 
of the qualities in which he may excel. 

Such qualities as experience, adaptability, judgment, carefulness, loyalty, 
steadiness, good personal habits, and other measures of individual worth, which 
may be found more frequently among older than younger workers, are ignored 


in all cases where maximum age limits automatically exclude workers from gain- 
ful employments. 


Reasons for Preferring Older Workers 


Eighty-nine per cent of the employers replying did not make use 
of age limits in hiring, and a number of these gave their reasons for 
not approving of such a practice. The general attitude was that an 
applicant should be hired or turned away on the basis of his individual 
fitness for the job in question, but a number of those answering gave 
reasons for thinking that a middle-aged employee was really more 
desirable than a younger one. Some employers pointed out that age 
has little to do with the matter; ‘‘some men are old at 40, some are 
young at 60’’; mental and physical fitness are what really matter, 
and if the applicant has these, his years are unimportant. Middle- 
aged and older workers are more efficient and experienced, say other 
employers; they are better fitted for certain jobs; they are steadier 
and reduce labor turnover; they are less likely to injure themselves: 
they are more faithful and reliable, and have better judgment. 

The report closes with a register of employers openly opposed to 
the establishment of maximum hiring-age limits, Geaved of 1,287 
of those answering the questionnaire who expressed their willingness 
to let their iene Ye used in stating their position. These companies 
had on their pay rolls at the date given 157,746 employees, or an aver- 
age of 123 per company. In presenting this list it is stated that 
“there are a large number of other employers in California who are 
also opposed to maximum hiring-age limits, but who thought that 
if their names were used they would be flooded with applications for 
employment from middle-aged and older workers,’’ and who are 
therefore not included in this register. 
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Conclusion 





Turse two studies, carried on in States differing widely in their 
industrial charac teristics and geographically as far apart as the limits 
of the Union permit, show a marked similarity in their general findings. 
In both States it appears that a number of employers consciously and 
intentionally set age limits beyond which they will not hire an appli- 
cant for employment. In both States the practice seems to be suffi- 
ciently* common to affect a considerable proportion of the workers. 
In Maryland 30.3 per cent of 173,724 employees, and in California 
39 per cent of 534,608 employees were in establishments in which 
maximum age limits for hiring were used. In both States the practice 
was found to be more common among public utilities and transporta- 
tion companies than elsewhere. In both States the limits varied 
with the nature of the occupation; in California the age most com- 
monly set as applyig to all occupations was 50 years, in Maryland, 
45 years, but in both States 40 and even 35 years were found as the 
deadline. In both States the leading reasons assigned for the prac- 
tice are the maintenance of welfare plans, and unemployment, which 
gives the employer a large body of applicants from whom to choose. 
The Maryland study presents a body of data as to the changing age 
level in industry, and the California study emphasizes the ill effects 
of excluding the older worker from employment. Both agree in 
finding that the adoption of maximum age limits for hiring is suffi- 
ciently common to create a social and economic problem of the first 
mernitude. 
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Workmen’s Compensation Legislation of the Latin American 
Countries 





F THE 20 Latin American countries, the following 16 countries 
have either enacted workmen’s compensation laws or (as in 
Venezuela) included in the labor laws provisions on workmen’s compen- 
sation: Argentina, Bolivia, Brazil, Chile, Colombia, Costa Rica, Cuba, 
Ecuador, Guatemala, Nicaragua, Panama, Paraguay, Peru, Salvador, 
Uruguay, and V enezuela. While there is no national workmen’s com- 
pensation law in Mexico at the present time, 24 of the 28 Mexican 
States have either enacted special workmen’s compensation laws, as 
in the case of Nuevo Leon, San Luis Potosi, Sinaloa, Sonora, and 
Vera Cruz, or have included in their labor codes provisions on work- 
mens’ compensation. 

A summary of the legislation referred to is presented below. The 
full text, in English translation, is contained in Bulletin No. 529 of 
the Bureau of Labor Statistics. 











Legislation of South and Central American Countries 





Scope of the Laws 





E nents covered.—There is a great variation in the laws as 
regards industries covered, and no law undertakes to cover all employ- 
ments. However, of the ‘countries which give detailed lists thereof, 
and many give them i in the minutest detail, all include mining and 
quarrying, work in factories, workshops, and agricultural pursuits in 
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which mechanical power is used, and construction work. Work in ea. 
and electric plants and in telephone and telegraph establishments ayo 
generally included, as are also longshore operations and work in esta}. 
lishments manufacturing or using poisonous, unhealthful, explosive 
or inflammable substances. Transportation operations, whether }y 
land or water, are regarded as hazardous employments by Argenting 
Brazil, Chile, Colombia, Costa Rica, Cuba, Ecuador, Guatemala. 
Panama, Paraguay, Peru, Salvador, and Uruguay. 

Practically all of the laws contain provisions stating that appren- 
tices, even though not earning a wage, have the same rights and are 
entitled to the same benefits under the compensation law as other 
employees. 

Employers exempted.—Four countries, Chile, Cuba, Nicaragua, and 
Venezuela, exempt employers having less than 5, 6, 15, and 25 workers, 
respectively, from paying compensation, while Peru stipulates that 
mining enterprises employing 35 workers or less are exempt. 

Employers in Colombia whose capital stock is less than 1,000 gold 
pesos are exempt, and also those in Bolivia having a capital of less 
than 20,000 bolivianos except where there is a special agreement 
between the employer and worker. 

Employees not covered—Employees whose employment is casual and 
not in the usual course of the employer’s trade or business are excluded 
by many of the laws. Employees receiving above a designated wage 
or salary are sometimes excluded in the compensation laws, although 
the general practice in the Latin American countries is to place 3 
maximum on the amount of the annual wages on which the compen- 
sation is to be based. Such limits have been set by the following 
countries: Argentina (3,000 pesos per year), Bolivia (3,600 bolivianos 
per year), Brazil (2,400 milreis per year), Chile (3,000 pesos per 
year), Colombia (3 pesos per day), Costa Rica (10 colons per day), 
Cuba (1,095 pesos per year), Ecuador (3,600 sucres per year), Nicara- 
gua (1,200 cordobas per year), Peru (120 gold libras per year), Uruguay 
750 pesos per year), and Venezuela (600 bolivars per month). 

Injuries cévered.—The compensation laws are limited, not only as 
to employments covered and persons compensated but also as to 
injuries covered. The laws generally specify that employers are liable 
for accidents suffered by their employees and workers while perform- 
ing their work, and arising out of or in the course of such employment. 

The compensation laws of Costa Rica and Cuba define an industrial 
accident as a bodily injury sustained by a worker in the course of or 
arising out of the work. The Colombian law restricts the meaning 
still further by defining it as an unforeseen and sudden occurrence 
arising out of and in the course of the work which causes to the one 
performing the work a temporary or permanent bodily injury or func- 
tional disturbance not due to any fault on the part of the worker. 

Injuries are not compensable in the various countries when they are 
due to force majeure not connected with the nature of the work, or 
to the employee’s intoxication, to violation of safety rules, or to the 
employee’s willful intention to bring about the injury. . 

The laws of the following countries make specific provision {or 
compensating occupational diseases: Argentina, Bolivia, Brazil, 
Chile, Colombia, Costa Rica, Ecuador, Guatemala, ova a Para- 
guay, and Venezuela. Occupational diseases are generally defined 
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as those contracted exclusively during the course of the work and 
due to the nature of the said employment, resulting in the death of the 
worker or his incapacity. 

Waiting time.—E leven of the 16 laws (all except Brazil, Chile, Peru, 
Salvador, and Venezuela) require a minimum duration of disability 
as a condition to the payment of compensation benefits, the period 
varying from six days in Argentina, Bolivia, Ecuador, and Guate- 
mala to two weeks in Cuba. This does not apply to medical and 
pharmaceutical attention, which is to be provided at once. 


Compensation Benefits 


Basis of compensation.—The compensation scale is usually based 
upon the earnings of the injured employee. In general, the disabled 
employee’s average wages earned during a prescribed period pre- 
ceding the injury are used as the basis for determining the amount 
of compensation. 

Death—The methods employed in determining compensation for 
death vary. The laws of Brazil and Ecuador provide for amounts 
equal to the annual wages of the deceased for three years, while 
Bolivia, Panama, Salvador, and Venezuela grant amounts equal to 
two years’ wages, the latter fixing a maximum of 15,000 bolivars; 
the Colombian law specifies one year’s wages; and those of Argentina 
and Paraguay provide a death benefit equal to the wages of the de- 
ceased for a period of 1,000 days. Bolivia, Brazil, Ecuador, and 
Panama require the death benefits to be paid in a lump sum, although 
in Panama the employer may elect to pay the heirs of the deceased 
pensions equal to 50 per cent of the wages of the deceased for six 
months, if sufficient guaranties are given. Although the Salvadorean 
law grants two years’ wages when a widow and children survive, the 
benefit is reduced to one year when the widow is the sole survivor. 
The laws of Chile, Costa Rica, Cuba, Guatemala, and Uruguay 
require employers to pay to the surviving spouse life pensions of 20 
per cent of the deceased employee’s annual wages, and in Peru a pen- 
sion equivalent to 11 per cent of the wages is fixed. The pensions 
granted to the surviving minor children vary according to the number 
of children and whether there is a surviving spouse. For instance, 
in Costa Rica and Uruguay if one minor child survives the pension 
will be 15 per cent of the deceased employee’s annual wages; 25 per 
cent if there are two children; 35 per cent if there are three; and 40 
per cent if there are four or more. If there is surviving neither 
father nor mother, the pension may be as much as 20 per cent of the 
annual wages for each of the minors. Besides compensating the 
surviving spouse and the minor children, practically all of the laws 
make provision for other decendants and ascendants if they were 
living with and dependent upon the deceased at the time of the 
accident. 

The benefits to minor children and descendants terminate when 
they become of age and those to the widow if she remarries or leads 
an immoral life. 

In addition to the preceding benefits, all of the countries require 
the employers to pay the funeral expenses. Eleven laws specify 
definite amounts, while in Panama the amount depends upon the 
worker’s social position; in Colombia it specifies merely, “‘the neces- 
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sary funeral expenses,’ and in Peru an amount equivalent to {wo i 
months’ wages of the deceased. can 
Permanent total disability—Compensation for permanent. total em] 
disability also varies considerably. The laws of Argentina and are 
Paraguay provide that 1,000 days’ wages shall be paid to workers fo; phy 
permanent total disability. Bolivia, Brazil, Colombia, Ecuador, I 
Panama, Salvador, and Venezuela pay benefits ranging from one cial 
year’s wages (C olombia) to three years’ wages (Brazil) ‘for permanent his 
total disability ; Costa Rica, Cuba, and Uruguay provide that com- eitl 
pensation payments amounting to two- thirds, Chile and Guatemals by 
60 per cent, and Peru 33 per ‘cent of the injured worker’s previous que 
wages shall continue for the full period of his life. WOl 
Permanent partial disability —The laws of Bolivia, Chile, Ecuador. 
Panama, ond Venezuela provide benefits for permanent partial | 
disability ranging from one year’s wages, to be paid in a lump sum, in 
Panama to two years’ wages in Chile and Ecuador. In Colombia the pes 
injured worker receives his full pay for from 90 to 140 days, depending a 
on the degree of disability. In Argentina, Nicaragua, and Par aguay “ft 
the employer i is required to pay one thousand times the reduc ‘tion in P 
the injured worker’s daily earning capacity or wages. In Salvador bad 
the employer must furnish the worker other suitable employment 
with equal pay. In Costa Rica, Cuba, and Uruguay a life pension of , 
one-half and in Peru of 33 per cent of the difference between the 7 
wages which he had been receiving and those which he receives after set 
he takes up another occupation is to be awarded. In cases of perma- - 
nent partial disability in Guatemala the injured worker is entitled to ~ 
an annuity of not to exceed 60 per cent of his wage, while in Brazil the aw 
benefits range from 5 to 60 per cent of the amount for permanent in 
total disability, according to nature and extent of the disability. pu 
Temporary disability. —Eleven of the countries— Argentine, Bolivia, sh 
Chile, Costa Rica, Cuba, Ecuador, Guatemala, Nicaragua, Panama, Ce 
Salv ador, and Uruguay ‘have provisions in their compensation laws th 
requiring employers to grant their workers who are temporarily dis- 
abled half pay from the time of the injury until they are able to return th 
to work, providing the disability does not last longer than one year. If D 
it exceeds this time, benefits for permanent disability shall be awarded rp 
to the employee. The laws of Colombia and Paraguay specify that ju 
workers who are temporarily disabled shall receive two-thirds of the sp 
wages they were earning at the time of the accident. A dis- “ 
tinction is made in the laws of Brazil, Peru, and Venezuela between B 
temporary total and temporary partial disability. For the latter, = 
employers in Brazil and Peru are required to pay one-half of the 
difference between the wage earned before the accident and that th 
which he earns as a result of his diminished working capacity unt'! R 
he has regained his normal ability. For temporary tota disability, : 
employers in Brazil must grant half pay and those in Peru 33 per ; 
cent of the wage for a period not exceeding one year. For temporary C 
total disability the Venezuelan employer is required to pay the injured 
worker his regular wages during the disability, for a period not Bf 
to exceed six months; in case of temporary partial disability the fi 
worker will be entitled to compensation based on his wages, thie u 
loss of earning capacity due to the accident, and the duration o! \ 
the disability. . 
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\Ledical service.—All of the compensation laws of the Latin Ameri- 
can countries make definite provision that employers furnish injured 
employees with medical and pharmaceutical attention until the latter 
are able to return to work, or until, in the opinion of the attending 
physician, they are no longer in need of such aid. 

In practically all of the countries the employer selects the physi- 
cian, but in many of them the employee may, if he so desires, choose 
his own physician; in such case, however, the employee must pay 
either for the cost of such service or for any amount over that set 
by the judge or by a prescribed scale of fees, and the employer is fre- 
quently given the right to have his own physician visit the injured 
worker. 

Limitation of Time for Claim 

Limitations are placed on the time in which claims for compen- 
sation may be made in all the laws except that of Guatemala, 
varying in length from one year to two years (Brazil, Chile, and 
Salvador) from the date of the accident. In Costa Rica and Panama, 
after the time limit under the compensation law has expired, an action 
for damages under the general laws may be brought. 


Settlement of Compensation Claims 


Nearly all the Latin American compensation laws provide for the 
settlement of compensation claims by agreement between the parties, 
and in case the employer and the employee fail to reach an agree- 
ment existing machinery is utilized for the making of compensation 
awards. Thirteen of these Republics (Argentina, Brazil, Chile, 
Colombia, Cuba, Ecuador, Guatemala, Panama, Nicaragua, Para- 
guay, Peru, Salvador, and Uruguay) provide that employees’ claims 
shall be brought before the civil courts for adjudication, while in 
Costa Rica a superior court of arbitration handles such matters, 
though the parties have the right to take their case to the ordinary 
courts if they wish. The Argentine regulatory decree applying to 
the Federal capital and the National Territories empowers the 
Department of Labor to mediate, and provides that disputes which 
can not be settled by mediation shall be taken before the district 
judge and tried by summary proceedings. The laws in two countries 
specify that disputes concerning compensation shall be heard by the 
executive authorities, i. e., the National Department of Labor in 
Bolivia, and the respective executive authorities in the various States 
in Venezuela. 

In Argentina the employee may elect to bring suit either under 
the compensation law or the general laws. In Brazil, Chile, Costa 
Rica, and Ecuador acceptance of rights under the compensation law 
does not preclude the bringing of actions under the general laws for 
damages not covered by the compensation law. 

The right to atu is specifically provided for in the laws of 
Chile, Costa Rica, Peru, Uruguay, and Venezuela. The appeal is 
generally to the higher courts, but in Costa Rica the award of the 
superior court of arbitration may be appealed to the Executive Au- 
thority and in Venezuela a case may be appealed by either party 
to the Minister of Interior Relations, whose decision is final, but if 
either employer or employee does not wish to submit the case to 
arbitration in this manner it may be appealed to the courts. The 
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Chilean law makes special provision that appeals in compensation 
cases shall take precedence over other cases on the docket. 

Revision of awards because of change in the condition of the 
injured person, such as an increase or decrease in the disability op 
his death, is provided for by the laws of Brazil, Costa Rica, Pery. 
and Uruguay. 

Actions against third parties responsible for the accident causing 
the worker’s disability may be brought under the laws of Argentina, 
Chile, Costa Rica, Ecuador, Paraguay, Peru, and Uruguay, in which 
case any amount recovered, over the amount the employer is respon- 
sible for under the compensation law, accrues to the injured employee, 

In Chile, Colombia, Costa Rica, Guatemala, and Uruguay the laws 
specify that in compensation cases there shall be no court costs for the 
injured worker, and the Brazilian law provides for a 50 per cent 
reduction in court fees, while the laws of Argentina, Panama, and 
Paraguay give the privilege to injured employees of suing in forma 
pauperis, thus saving such workers from the heavy expense ordinarily 
incurred in court trials. 


Reporting of Accidents 


With the exception of Panama and Venezuela, all the countries 
have written into their compensation laws or regulations provisions 
requiring the employer, the employee or his representative, or both, 
to report to some official of the labor office, or to some judicial or 
political authority, the occurrence of an accident. In some instances. 
reports of accidents are transmitted through the local police or 
judicial authorities, and in such cases (as in Brazil, Ecuador, and Peru) 
they must verify the facts contained in the original accident report 
filed with them before transmitting such report. In Venezuela the 
injured worker must report the accident to the employer. 

The time limits within which accident reports must be filed by 
employers vary from immediate notice to 30 days. The Peruvian law 
demands immediate notice, and the law of Salvador notice within 12 
hours; the laws of Argentina, Colombia, Costa Rica, Cuba, and 
Nicaragua require notice within 24 hours; the law of Ecuador within 
48 hours; that of Bolivia within 3 days; that of Uruguay before the 
fifth day; that of Chile within 5 days; and that of Paraguay within 
30 days. When employees are required to report accidents, the time 
within which they must do so varies from 24 hours in Venezuela to 
30 days in Argentina. 

It is provided that accident reports be furnished to the authorities 
in detail, since they serve as the basis for awards in compensation 
matters. In general, these reports must contain the name and 
address of the injured worker, his heirs and dependents in ease of 
death, the name of the employer, the occupation and wage rate o! 
the injured worker, the nature of the injury and the probable duration 
of the disability, and the names of witnesses. Physicians’ certificates 
are a part of the accident report; in certain countries provision is 
made for a further medical examination by a physician appointed 
by the court when dispute arises in the course of the trial, in which 
case the report of the physician so appointed forms the basis of tlic 
compensation award. 
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Security of Payments 


Fourteen of these 16 countries permit employers to insure their 
compensation risks with an insurance company, mutual association, 
or Government fund, while the other countries (Paraguay and Vene- 
zuela) have no provision on this point. In Costa Rica and Uruguay 
employers must insure in the Government insurance bank. In 
Guatemala the payment of compensation is made through coopera- 
tive or mutual-aid funds, to which the workers contribute from 2 to 3 
per cent of their wages, according to locality, and even as much as 
4% per cent if women and children are employed, and the employer 
contributes half as much more. These funds are administered by an 
executive board, two-thirds of whose members are employees and one- 
third are employers. 

The laws of Bolivia, Brazil, Chile, Colombia, Costa Rica, Cuba, 
Ecuador, Panama, Peru, and Salvador state that the cost of the insur- 
ance must be borne by the employer. Those of Argentina, Bolivia, 
Chile, Colombia, Ecuador, Panama, Peru, and Salvador require that 
in case of such insurance the benefits under the policy must not be 
less than those provided by the law. 

Insurance companies writing compensation insurance are subject 
to the supervision of the authorities in the respective countries in 
which they operate. Some laws have additional safeguards, such as 
that insurance companies invest a certain sum in Government bonds, 
that they deposit securities as a guaranty of financial responsibility, 
that they open their books for inspection, etc. Certain laws—i. e., 
those of Argentina, Brazil, Chile, Cuba, Peru, ‘and Salvador—require 
the carrier to keep the compensation funds separate from other funds. 


Administration 


In most Latin American countries the administration of the work- 
men’s compensation act is intrusted to an executive branch of the 
National Government, such as the following: Argentina, National 
Department of Labor; Bolivia, Minister of Finance and Industry; 
Chile, General Labor Office; Cuba, Department of Agriculture, Com- 
merece and Labor; Ecuador, Ministry of Labor and Social Welfare; 
Guatemala and Peru, Ministry of Public Works. In Costa Rica, 
provincial authorities administer the law, but in case of noncompli- 
ance with their obligations the Ministry of the Interior may be 
appealed to while in Panama the Executive Authority appoints labor 
officials to administer the law. In Salvador, the Attorney General 
and boards of conciliation are intrusted with administration of the law. 


Legislation of the Mexican States 


Tur Mexican Government has drawn up a bill for a Federal Labor 
Code which, if approved as a law, would make uniform the application 
of article 123 of the Mexican Constitution of 1917 and would supersede 
the various State laws. 

For various reasons the approval of the bill has been delayed and 
considerable doubt has been expressed as to its ultimate passage. It 
was thought advisable therefore to publish the State workmen’s com- 
pensation laws which are in effect at the present time. Twenty-four 
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of the 28 Mexican States (all except Guerrero, Mexico, Morelos, aj 
Tlaxcala) have either enacted special workmen’s compensation lays. 
as Nuevo Leon, San Luis Potosi, Sinaloa, Sonora, and Vera Cruz, op 
have included in their labor codes provisions dealing with workmen’s 
compensation. The 24 State laws which have been translated by this 
bureau from the official Spanish texts obtained through the courtesy 
of the governors of the various States, are as follows: Aguascalientes. 
Campeche, Chiapas, Chihuahua, Coahuila, Colima, Durango, Guany- 
juato, Hidalgo, Jalisco, Michoacan, Nayarit, Nuevo Leon, Oaxacy. 
Puebla, Queretaro, San Luis Potosi, Sinaloa, Sonora, Tabasco. 
Tamaulipas, Vera Cruz, Yucatan, and Zacatecas. 

Section XIV of article 123 of the Federal Constitution of Mexicv 
forms the basis for these laws, being as follows: 

Employers shall be liable for industrial accidents and occupational diseases 
arising from work; therefore, employers shall pay the proper indemnity, accord 
ing to whether death or merely temporary or permanent disability has ensued, 
in accordance with the provisions of law. This liability shall remain in force 
even though the employer contract for the work through an agent. 


Compensation Benefits 


Basis of compensation.—In practically all of the Mexican States 
the worker’s wages at the time of the injury are used as the basis for 
determining the amount of compensation. In Puebla the employ- 
ee’s average wages earned during the last four weeks of normal work 
are used. In Campeche and Chihuahua the worker’s average week|y 
wage on which the compensation is based is limited to a maximus 
of 35 pesos and a minimum of 6 pesos. The laws of Tamaulipas and 
Vera Cruz provide that the daily wage on which the compensation is 
based shall be not less than 1 peso, even in the case of apprentices 
who receive no remuneration or of workers who earn less than that 
amount; while those of Chiapas, Colima, and Jalisco provide that 
the basic wage for compensation purposes must be not less than the 
minimum wage as fixed by the minimum-wage commissions. Aguas- 
calientes specifies that compensation shall be based on the maximum 
wage for the year preceding the accident, but not to exceed 1,000 
pesos per year. 

Death—Six of the Mexican States—Aguascalientes, Chiapas, 
Durango, Tamaulipas, Vera Cruz, and Zacatecas—provide death 
benefits in an amount equal to two years’ wages, but in the case o! 
Tamaulipas and Vera Cruz it is stipulated that disability compensi- 
tion paid the worker before death may be deducted therefrom. In 
Coahuila the law specifies that death benefits shall be equal to 900, 
in Hidalgo to 624, in Guanajuato (agricultural workers) to 300 days’ 
wages, and in Campeche and Chihuahua to 150 weeks’ wages, while 
in Colima, Guanajuato (mine workers), and Nayarit the amount is 
equal to one year’s wages. Compensation for death varies in San 
Luis Potosi according to the amount of the company’s capital, one 
year’s wages being paid if the capital is between 10,000 and 50,000 
pesos and two years’ wages if it exceeds 50,000 pesos. A somewhat 
similar arrangement is found in Chihuahua, Hidalgo, Sinaloa, Sonora, 
Tamaulipas, and Zacatecas, where provision is made whereby smaller 
concerns pay only a certain fixed proportion of the usual compensi- 
tion allowance, If the worker’s death is due to an industrial acci- 
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dent, two years’ wages are paid in Tabasco while only one and one- 
half year’s s wages are paid if it is the result of an occupational disease. 
The board of ‘conciliation and arbitration fixes the compensation in 
Sinaloa. Death benefits paid under the laws of Oaxaca and Yucatan 
vary according to the worker’s length of service. Five State laws— 

Jalisco, Michoacan, Nuevo Leon, Puebla, and Queretaro—provide 
for compensation varying in amount with the conjugal condition and 
the number of children of the deceased. The law of Sonora pays 50 
per cent of the average weekly wage for 300 weeks. Benefits to 
children are generally payable until they reach the age of 16 years, 
but many laws provide that the benefits shall not cease if, at the age 
named, the recipient is mentally or physically inc apacitated for earn- 
ing @ living. Many of the State laws examined permit benefits to 
be paid to ascendants if they have been dependent upon the deceased, 
and if there are neither spouse nor descendants. 

Employers must pay, in addition to the above-mentioned benefits, 
the funeral expenses, the allowance therefor ranging from a minimum 
of 20 pesos in Queretaro to 100 pesos as a maximum in Chiapas, 
Coahuila, Hidalgo, and San Luis Potosi, while in Nayarit, Tamauli- 
pas, and Vera Cruz one month’s wages are allowed. 

Permanent total disability. —Compensation. benefits for permanent 
total disability range from one year’s wages in Colima and two years’ 
wages in C hiapas, Durango, Michoacan, Nuevo Leon, Queretaro, 
and Zacatecas to four years’ wages in Aguascalientes, Tamaulipas, 
and Vera Cruz. In Campeche and Chihuahua the employer pays 
benefits equal to 175 weeks’ wages and in Hidalgo to 624 days’ and 
in Coahuila to 900 days’ wages (with a maximum limitation of 5,000 
pesos). In Tamaulipas and Vera Cruz the employee, at his option, 
may receiv e either a life pension at half pay or an amount equal to 
four years’ wages, W hile in Nayarit compensation equal to one-half 
of the worker’s wages for a period of two years is paid. If the em- 
ployee has wor rked for the same employer over two years in Tabasco 
and three years in Yucatan, he receives five years’ wages, but if less 
than two years an amount equal to two years’ pay. If a worker in 
Puebla is permanently and totally incapacitated as regards his regular 
work, he receives 18 months’ pay, whereas if his incapacity prohibits 
him from doing work of any kind, he receives two years’ wages. 

Permanent partial disability—The laws of Campeche, Chiapas, 
Chihuahua, Coahuila, Hidalgo, Sonora, Tamaulipas, Vera ‘Cruz, and 
Zacatecas contain schedules of specified partial disabilities for which 
benefits are awarded for stated periods. The law of Sinaloa contains 
a list of permanent partial disabilities for the use of the municipal or 
State boards of conciliation in fixing the amounts of compensation. 

In some States benefits for permanent partial disability differ from 
other benefits in that a choice is given, in some Cases to the employer 
and in others to the employee, as to how the benefits shall be paid. 
For instance, in Puebla and Queretaro the employer, at his option, 
may either pay benefits equal to one year’s or to one and one half 
years’ wages, respectively, or furnish the employee with other suitable 
employment at equal pay. In Michoacan, Tabasco, and Yucatan 
the employee may decide whether he desires other work at the same 
wage or an amount equal to one year’s wages. In Durango the em- 
ployer is required to furnish the injured worker other suitable em- 
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ployment with equal pay and may not discharge him for a period o| 
two years from the time of the acc ident. An injured worker in Nue\ 
Leon shall receive an amount varying from 20 to 40 per cent of bi Is 
previous wages, not to continue, however, longer than one and one- 
half years. 

Benefits for permanent partial disability in Jalisco range from six 
months’ to 1 year’s wages, while in Aguascalientes, Colima, and 
Nayarit they are equal to two years’, six months’, and one ye: ur’s 
wages, respectively. No specific amount of compensation is stated 
in the law of San Luis Potosi, which merely provides that the amount 
shall be fixed by a mutual agreement between the employer and the 
injured worker according to ‘the seriousness of the i injury. 

Temporary disability. —Of the 24 Mexican States whose compensa- 
tion laws are covered by this study, 14 provide for the payment to 
the worker of his regular wages during the period that he is tempo- 
rarily incapacitated for work due to an industrial accident or occupa- 
tional disease. In these States there is no “waiting period” required, 
the payments beginning at once and continuing as long as the dis- 
ability exists, or until the worker is classed as permanently disabled, 
when the provisions for permanent total or partial disability apply. 
The laws of Michoacan, Nayarit, Nuevo Leon, Queretaro, Sinaloa, 
and Sonora provide for payment of 50 per cent and of Hidalgo 
75 per cent of the regular wages under the same conditions as above, 
except that in Sinaloa and Sonora the payments do not begin until 
two weeks after the accident. In Campeche and Chihuahua, the 
regular wages are paid for two months and two weeks, respectively, 
and one-half the regular wages thereafter until recovery. The States 
of Campeche, Chihuahua, Sinaloa, and Sonora further establish a min- 
imum compensation of 6 pesos and a maximum of 20 pesos per week. 

Medical service.—By the compensation laws of 23 States the em- 
ployer is required to pay the cost of the necessary medical service an« 
medicines for workers injured in an industrial accident or suffering 
from an occupational disease, including all necessary care and atten- 
tion from the time of the injury until recovery. In Nayarit the pro- 
visions of the general labor law, which requires employers to provide 
medical service, or at least medicines, apply in any proved case of 


sickness or injury. 
Limitation of Time for Claim 


Limitations are placed on the time for filing compensation claims 
ranging from one year in Colima and Oaxaca to five years in Jalisco 
and Vera Cruz. : 

Reporting of Accidents 


Definite provision is made in the laws of nine States fixing the 
responsibility for the reporting of accidents to the proper authority. 
In Vera Cruz and Tamaulipas the employer and the worker or his 
representative are held equally responsible for making the report, 
but in the other seven States the employer is solely responsible. ‘The 
report must generally be made to the municipal authority within 24 
hours after the accident, but in Yucatan a period of 48 hours 1s 
allowed, and the Labor Exchange is the authority designated | 
receive the report, while both the municipal authority and the Bu- 
reau of Labor and Social Welfare in Puebla and the Department o! 
Labor in Guanajuato must be notified. 
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Form of Payment—Security—Insurance 


Direct payments by employer to employee, either in a lump sum 
or in the same manner that wages were paid, is the prevailing pro- 
cedure in accordance with the Mexican State laws. For example, 
the laws of Aguascalientes, Coahuila, Michoacan, and Queretaro 
specifically provide for payment in a lump sum, although Coahuila 
allows 120 days’ time and a division of the total into two partial 
payments. Hidalgo, while requiring insurance, also stipulates pay- 
ment of the amount in a lump sum. In Nuevo Leon compensation 
must be paid as wages. The employer is permitted to discharge his 
compensation liabilities by a life annuity, subject to certain con- 
ditions, in Aguascalientes, Puebla, Tamaulipas, and Vera Cruz. 
Security in the form of a bond or mortgage is required in Aguascali- 
entes, Oaxaca, and (for annuities) in Puebla. - Insurance does not 
seem to be a popular method of liquidating compensation liabilities, 
as it is required to the exclusion of other methods in one State only, 
Hidalgo. It is, however, made optional with employers in Aguas- 
calientes, Campeche, Colima, Guanajuato, Jalisco, Puebla, Tamau- 
lipas, and Vera Cruz, and is required in the last-named State of all 
employers whose working capital is less than 10,000 pesos, or whose 
workers (20 per cent or more) demand it. No State compensation 
funds have as yet been established, but State insurance is contem- 
plated in Hidalgo under the new Labor Code (1928). 


Administration 


The administration and enforcement of the compensation law is 
generally intrusted to the municipal and State boards of conciliation 
and arbitration, but most States specifically provide that no inter- 
vention of any authority is necessary where the interested parties 
can agree on the amount of compensation and form of payment, and 
the boards or other authorities intervene only in the settlement of 
differences or to enforce payment when such payment is not made 
promptly by theemployer. In Aguascalientes, Coahuila, and Oaxaca, 
however, the intervention of the board is required, and in Durango 
compensation for death must be paid with the intervention and in 
the presence of the board. The civil courts have jurisdiction in 
Nuevo Leon, and in Campeche, Chihuahua, and Colima judicial inter- 
vention is provided for, while in Puebla claims for final compensa- 
tion must be brought under the civil law. In Guanajuato the State 
Department of Labor, with the aid of the municipal executives, en- 
force compensation payments and investigate conditions. Campeche 
and Chihuahua stipulate that attorneys representing workers in com- 
pensation cases may not charge more than 5 per cent of the compen- 
sation for their services; in Sonora no charge is permissible, while in 
Colima and Sinaloa State and municipal attorneys are required to 
aid workers without charge. Medical boards or special technical 
committees subordinate to the Board of Conciliation and Arbitra- 
tion are established in Hidalgo, Oaxaca, Sinaloa, and Sonora to give 
expert advice and make decisions on technical questions in connec- 
tion with disability and occupational diseases, and in Tamaulipas | 
and Vera Cruz questions of this nature are referred to the State 
health authority. 
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Extent of Overdevelopment in the Bituminous Coal Industry 
By ETHELBERT STEWART, UNITED STatTeEs COMMISSIONER OF LABOR Stratisti: 


N 1923, 9,331 bituminous coal mines reported to the Bureau o/ 

Mines; in 1929 only 6,057 so reported, a decrease of 35 per cent. 
The decrease occurred among mines of every size (measured by pro- 
duction) except the very large ones, that is, the mines producing 
200,000 tons or more per year; these numbered 748 in 1923 and 827 
in 1929, an increase of 10.6 per cent. The group of mines producing 
from 100,000 to 200,000 tons decreased from 935 in 1923 to 660 in 
1929, or 29.4 per cent; those producing from 50,000 to 100,000 tons 
decreased from 1,176 to 668, or 43.2 per cent; those producing from 
10,000 to 50,000 tons decreased from 2,742 to 1,361, or 50.4 per cent: 
while those producing less than 10,000 tons, but exclusive of wagon 
mines producing less than 1,000 tons, decreased from 3,730 to 2,541, 
or 31.9 per cent. 

In 1923 the 9.331 mines reporting employed 704,793 workers, while 
those operating in 1929 employed 502,993 workers. This was a 
decrease of 201,800 workers, or 28.6 per cent, but in the same period 
the decrease in total production was only 5.2 per cent. The average 
number of employees per mine increased from 76 in 1923 to 83 in 1929. 

The squeezing out of 35 per cent of the bituminous coal mines be- 
tween 1923 and 1929 resulted in an increase in the average days 
worked per mine from 179 days in 1923 to 219 in 1929, or 22.4 per 
cent. Nevertheless the operating mines worked at only 71.1 per 
cent of capacity in 1929 as against 75.3 per cent in 1923. 

Much lght is thrown upon the squeezing-out process from an 
examination of the coal reports of individual States. These figures 
are based upon all mines, regardless of size, reporting to the State 
bureaus. 

The number of coal mines in Illinois, Indiana, Ohio, and West 
Virginia has constantlv decreased during the years 1923 to 1929, as 
follows: ; 

TaBLE 1.-NUMBER OF BITUMINOUS COAL MINES IN OPERATION IN ILLINOIS, 
INDIANA, OHIO, AND WEST VIRGINIA, 1923 TO 1929 














West Vir | 
Year Illinois Indiana | Ohio sinle | 
| 
SE Ae 1, 136 220 ~—| 1, 301 | 1, 702 
EP oS ee 7 913 165 | 955 1, 208 
ER AE ea 906 151 906 1, 159 
| EEE eS: i Peete aes Se ee 752 995 
Pr eeoeege 803 130 | 7 posrsceres 











In West Virginia the decrease in the number of mines has been 
accompanied by an increase in production and in days of operation. 
West Virginia mines in 1928 showed an increase over 1923 of 53.8 per 
cent in production, and of 24.7 per cent in days of operation. The 
total number of employees in the West Virginia mines decreased 5.7 
per cent in the years 1923 to 1928 though the average number o! 
employees per mine in 1928 was 113 as against 71 in 1923. 

In Illinois, Indiana, and Ohio, however, the decrease in the number 
of mines has been accompanied by a decrease in production, number 
of employees, and days of operation, as follows: 
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TABLE 2.—PER CENT OF DECREASE IN NUMBER OF MINES, PRODUCTION, 
EMPLOYEES, AND DAYS OF OPERATION IN BITUMINOUS COAL MINES OF 
ILLINOIS, INDIANA, AND OHIO 














| | Percentage of decrease, 1923 
to 1929 
Item | rs 

| Illinois | Indiana | Ohio 

| | 
So | - ’ hie Ea 
| Number of mines ----| 29.3 40. 9 | 422 
| Production - > 4 | 641 
Number of employees BP ase eda | 43. 4 60. 7 | 63. 0 
| Days of operation cleats eiainaial | 9.0 ae 4 (1) 
} 





1 Not reported. 


That it is the smaller mines that are being squeezed out in West 
Virginia is indicated at least in a general way by the fact that the 
average number of employees per mine increased from 71 in 1923 to 
113 in 1928. In Illinois, Indiana, and Ohio, however, the average 
number of employees per mine fell from 91 to 7 73, from 142 to 91, 
and from 43 to 34, respectively. In the shipping mines of Illinois the 
average number of employees per mine increased from 265 to 274. 
Too much reliance should not be pleced upon changes in average 
number of employees as indicative of the type of mine being elimi- 
nated, since a change in the percentage of productive capacity 
utilized would show the same result without fhere having been any 
change in the number of mines operating. The extent to which this 
elimination of mines may go without interfering with an adequate 
total production is shown from an analysis, first, of the total number 
of mines in the United States reporting to the Bureau of Mines, and 
secondly, of the State reports, of which only two can be dealt with 
here—those of Illinois and West Virginia. 

Of the 6,057 coal mines now reporting to the Bureau of Mines, 209 
or 3.4 per cent, now produce 29.6 per cent of all coal reported; 618 
mines or 10.2 per cent produce 35.6 per cent of the coal, another 
10.9 per cent of the mines produce 17.9 per cent of the coal; in other 
words, 24.5 per cent of the mines now produce 83.1 per cent of the 
total tonnage while 75.5 per cent of the mines produce but 16.9 per 
cent of the ‘coal, and 42 per cent produce but 1.5 per cent. It is 
safe to say that from 20 to 24 per cent of the mines could by operat- 
ing to full capacity for 300 days per year produce all the coal now 
produced by all. 

It is interesting to note what a difference full-time operation 
would make in the classification of mines. The West Virginia Coal 
Production Report for 1928 lists 866 mines. From this list 77 have 
been eliminated because they produced less than 1,000 tons each 
during the year, and 4 have been omitted because they did not report 
days in operation. This leaves 785 mines for study. These 785 
mines produced 131,564,605 tons of coal. The following table 
classifies these mines by ‘actual present short-time production and 
by possibilities under full-time production. Possibility of produc- 
tion does not assume any change in present equipment, it simply 
means full-time operation at present rate of achievement. 
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-ACTUAL AND POSSIBLE COAL PRODUCTION OF 785 
IN 1928, BY CLASS OF MINES AND PRODUCTION GROUP 


WEST VIRGINIA MIN] 








All mines ec 
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Possible produc- Possible produc- 
Mines producing tion in year Mines producing tion in year 
in 1928 with full-time in 1928 with full-time 
Production group operation operation 
{ = — sks tig a [9s ‘- ae | 
r Production |Num-! * Production |Num-| 
a in year | berof| Tons oy in year |berof Tons 
(tons) mines (tons) mines 
—— — — — - 
1,000,000 tons and over- - ---- 4| 4,594,372 10 | 11, 563, 033 |__ a8 Em 2 | 2, 064, 43.5 
500,000 to 1,000,000 tons... _- 40 | 25,782,520] 77] 50,429,952! 13] 8,612,001 28 |418, 624. 4 
200,000 to 500,000 toms__-____- 204 | 62, 194, 679 265 | 85, 560, 384 | 82 | 25, 530, 357 100 | 32, 430, 296 
100,000 to 200,000 tons_______ 165 | 24, 526, 576 163 | 23, 406, 385 70 | 10, 348, 929 80 | 11, 367, 638 
50,000 to 100,000 tons_______- 131 9. 628, 218 120 8, 836, 508 68 4, 841, 096 67 4, 739, 927 
10,000 to 50,000 tons_______- 163 4, 654, 320 137 4, 177, 498 75 2, 251, 695 57 | 1,812, 820 
Under 10,000 toms_.___________- 78 384, 120 13 89, 920 29 137, 636 3 | 20, 223 
We. -Avvueohedd 785 564, 605 785 | 184, 063, 680 337 | 51, 721, 694 337 | 71, 059, 754 
| | 
Pick mines Mixed machine-cutting and pick 
































mines 
| | | | | 

LG ON UE So in oe dnwet hh césccddincs eRe! PP ee 4 4, 594, 372 | 8 | 9, 498, 598 
500,000 to 1,000,000 toms.......-|....__j____- Ree: Ae ee 27 | 17, 170, 519 49 | 51, 805, 557 
200,000 to 500,000 tons________- 4 964, 272 | 6 1, 840, 953 118 | 35, 700,070} 159 | 51, 289, 135 
100,000 to 200,000 tons. ________ 5 679, 768 12 1, 571, 114 90 | 13, 297, 679 71 10, 467, 633 
50,000 to 100,000 tons________-- 9 | 621, 739 18 1, 216, 281 54 4, 165, 383 35 2, 880, 300 
10,000 to 50,000 tons__________- | 42 1, 071, 056 54 1, 461, 608 45 1, 282, 560 25 | 753, 102 
Under 10,000 tons__....______- eo 205, 005 | 9 59, 759 10 41, 479 | l 9, 938 

kink ntabnccentianied | 99 | 3, 541, wend | 99 a 6, 149, 715 | 348 ie 76, 252, 062 | 348 |106, 704, 243 


1 These totals include data for 1 strip mine which is not shown separate ly in this table. 


It will be noted in Table 3 that while only 4 mines in West Virginia 
produced 1,000,000 or more tons each in 1928, there are 10 that could 
have done so. While 40 mines produced from 500,000 to 1,000,000 
tons, 77 could by full-time operation have come within this classifica- 
tion. On the other hand, while only 13 mines were limited to the 
“under 10,000 tons” group by reason of equipment or production 
facilities, 78 were forced into this lowest output group by ‘short-time 
operation. 

If to the 87 mines, which with full-time production would have 
fallen in the first two production groups, be added 196 of the better 
mines of the third group, making 283 mines or 36 per cent of the num- 
ber operating, these could have produced by full-time operation all the 
coal actually. produced by all the mines included in this study for 
1928. If the entire number of mines shown in the table had operate d 
full time they would have produced 52,499,075 tons (or practically 
40 per cent) more coal than they did. This i is for all mines combined ; 

but if we divide them up by types of mines, such as machine-cutting 
mines, pick mines, etc., we get the same general results. 

In considering the situation in Illinois (Table 4), only the 200 
“shipping mines”’ have been used. Of these, 30 could produce with 
present equipment on full time 1,000,000 tons or more each, while 
because of short-time operation only 8 ‘actually do so. Only 2 mines 
are held within the “under 10,000 tons” group by reason of inability 
to produce more, while 16 come within the group by reason of short 
time. It would ‘require but 41 of the 200 shipping mines in Illinois 
to produce all the coal that all now produce. 
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TABLE 4.—-ACTUAL AND POSSIBLE COAL PRODUCTION IN 200 ILLINOIS “SHIPPING 
MINES” IN 1929, BY CLASS OF MINES AND PRODUCTION GROUP 














All shipping mines combined Machine-cutting mines 






































| Mines producing | Possible produc- | Mines producing | Possible produe- 
. “ye ; | veaer ; QO9C ; ; ete 
Production group | in 1929 tion in yeas in 1929 | tion in year 
| . Production|Num- , Production Num-| 
a in year |berof Tons ey in years |ber of Tons 
, (tons) mines (tons) ‘mines, 
1,000,000 tons and over 8 | 10, 145, 123 30 | 43, 239, 690 5 | 6,393,870 | 16 | 24,173, 413 
500,000-1,000,000 tons 35 | 24, 906, 943 45 | 32, 138, 008 21 | 14,732,101 | 27 | 20, 033, 604 
900,000-500,000 tons : 49 | 16, 235, 370 53 | 18, 697, 926 26 8, 661, 003 | 25 8, 814, 880 
100,000-200,000 tons | 4,658, 608 35 | 5,070, 605 16 | 2,390, 786 13 | 1,911, 956 
50,000-100,000 tons 31 2, 171, 540 17 1, 357, 295 11 795, 229 7 513, 286 
10,000-50,000 tons 1; 29 878, 852 18 | 520, 733 11 386, 120 | 9 265, 578 
Under 10,000 tons So ate 16 79, 559 2 17, 932 s 32, 401 | 1 | 7, 999 
|— — a ee Ne ee ey ———EEEe 
Total 200 59, 075, 995 | 200 /101, 042, 189 98 | 33, 391, 510 98 | 55, 720, 716 
- ise ets: See 
ee ee Mixed machine-cutting and pick 
Pick mines mines 
1,000,000 tons and over “ 1 | 1, 168, 222 3 | 3,751, 253 12 | 16, 876, 155 
500,000—1,000,000 tons 3 1, 949, 879 4} 2,939, 821 71 5,407, 334 | 9 | 5, 789, 642 
200,000-500,000 tons 4 1, 304, 946 12 4, 300, 946 13 4, 427, 043 | | 1, 998, 073 
100,000—200 000 tons 7 1, 125, 035 12 1, 695, 618 6 734, 342 | 9 | 1, 290, 732 
50,000-100,000 tons 12 820, 141 7 612, 808 6 417, 894 2 178, 501 
10,000-50,000 tons 13 310, 692 9 255, 155 4 pS a ee 
Under 10.000 tons 7 44, O58 | 1 9, 933 ee ee 
Total 46 5, 554, 751 46 | 10, 982, 503 39 | 14, 879, 233 39 26, 133, 103 
Strip mines 
1,000,000 and over : | 1] 1,021, 900 | 
500,000-1,000,000 tons 4; 2,817,629 5 | 3,374,941 | | 
200,000-500,000 tons 6 1, 842, 378 9] 3, 584, 027 
100,000—200,000 tons 3 408, 445 1 172, 299 
50,000-100,000 tons 2 138, 276 1 52, 700 | 
10,000-50,000 tons l 40, 673 BP ks | 
Under 10,000 tons I 3, 100 | 
cee 2 ee om ———_ | ——————$_— ——— 
Total 17 | 5,250,501 | 17] 8, 205, 867 | 


The statement is frequently made that, owing to the large overhead 
expense, no bituminous coal mine can be profitably operated with an 
output of less than 400,000 tons per year. There is as great a range in 
overhead and operating expense per ton of product as in any other 
feature of the industry. In the estimate of the number of mines 
required to produce the entire present output in West Virginia, all of 
the mines capable of producing 250,000 tons on full time are included. 
Adjustment of overhead to tonnage should be one of the industry’s 
easiest problems to solve, recognizing, of course, that a reasonable 
basic tonnage is necessary over which to spread the most economic 
administration cost. 


Productivity of Labor in West Virginia and Illinois Mines 


AN ELEMENT in the competitive struggle is, of course, the inequali- 
ties, as between mines, of productive capacity per man, growing out 
of mining systems, methods, conditions, or other reasons. The 
tremendous range in productivity per man-day shown for the various 
States in an article in the Labor Review for December, 1930 (p. 37), 
together with the range by counties for Illinois, is here supplemented 
by a study of these facts for individual mines in the States of Illinois 
and West Virginia. The calculations as here tabulated were made 
from material presented in the report on Coal Mines in Illinois, 1929, 
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and the annual report of the Department of Mines of West Virginia 
for 1928. 

One mine in Illinois produces 40 tons per actual coal miner per day. 
another mine continues to operate though producing but 2 tons per 
miner per day. While these are single mines and may have some 
“freak”? conditions, nevertheless the variation in groups containins 
several mines is sufficient to raise the question as to how mines with 
such a difference in productivity per man can exist within the confines 
of a single State, especially in a State with the transportation facili- 
ties of Illinois. It must be remembered that only “shipping mines” 
are included in this analysis for Illinois. . 

The following tables are believed to be self-explanatory. 

Taste 5.—ACTUAL AND POSSIBLE COAL PRODUCTION IN 200! ILLINOIS “SHIPPING 
MINES” IN 1929, BY CLASS OF MINES AND OUTPUT PER MAN (ALL EMPLOYEES) 

















All shipping mines combined Machine-cutting mines 





ee car t 
| Num-| 











: Num- | —— 
Output per man per day |Num-| ber of | Tons pro- | Benny Num-| ber of | Tons pro- Possible 
‘ber of| em- | duced in |! (te uctOn her of em- | duced in |Production 
imines! ploy- | year | 306 days mines ploy- year ops a“ 
ees = | ees | wer Says 
26 and under 27 tons ebwicd ] 55 80, 280 433, 673 Pee a, Sa 
23 and under 24 tons 2 165 | 1,098,300 | 1, 207, 334 Ee RD te 
21 and under 22 tons 3 176  . 3 ESS | 9 ee Rees ee 
20 and under 21 tons 1 69 128, 383 | 427,013 |__ oe mae 
19 and under 20 tons 1 175 931,732} 1,021,900 spe! Se 
17 and under 18 tons 1 83 374, 288 | 445, 650 | ee ee ee = 
16 and under 17 tons 2 150 150, 764 | 751, 926 | 1 80 | 110, 091 | 396, 328 
14 and under 15tons l 145 509, 138 | ee ok oes ad 
13 and under 14 tons__- 3 419 1, 092, 691 1, 726, 432 i Lb Meal 
11 and under 12 tons-_-_- 2 305 355,111 | 1,088, 991 Pan Cepeda: | Une 
10 and under 11 tons_ 1 17 3, 100 | yg Ee ES Seca 
9 and under 10 tons__------- 5 995 1, 592, 527 2, 832, 045 4 936 | 1, 534, 531 2, 659, 746 
8 and under 9 tons_ __-_-_-- | 7 | 2,115 3,525,187 | 5, 404, 635 4/ 1, 231 1,946, 240 | 3. 156, 949 
7 and under 8 tons__- 18 | 6, 562 8, 889, 369 | 14, 829, 652 13. 5, 265 7,017, 665 | 11, 960, 561 
6 and under 7 tons _. 32 | 9,831 | 10, 517, 670 | 19, 705, 144 21 | 7,491 8, 867, 005 | 15, 199, 309 
5 and under 6 tons -| 43 17,361 | 16, 987, 028 | 29, 071, 386 22 8451 | 9.079.054 | 14.034. 563 
4 and under 5tons 37 11, 337 9, 890, 546 | 15, 790, 302 15 | 4,289 3,744,718 | 6,111, 662 
3 and under 4 tons | 20] 2,789 1,515, 389 | 3,061, 646 11 , 1,498 778, 868 1, 632, 222 
2 and under 3 tons__-_-_-- | 13] ) 474 635,605 | 1,083, 184 6 759 312, 187 691, 377 
1 and under 2 tons-_-_------ 7 619 215, 466 | 363, 875 1 14 1, 150 | 7, 999 
a alee | 200 54,836 | 59,075,995 |101, 042,189 | 98 |30,014 | 33,391,510 | 55, 720, 716 


| Mixed machine-cutting and pick 
mines 





Pick mines 








113 4, 612 470, 424 | 



































13 and under 14 tons_-_------ 1 POTS SURG Fras. TRS ae wee 
8 and under 9 tons_--------- 1 116 20,963 |  305,623/ 2 768 , 548, 984 | 1, 942, 063 
7 and under 8 tons_-_----.---| 1 | 66 67, 802 | 144, 079 | 4 | 1,231 1, 803, 902 | 2,725,012 
6 and under 7 tons_-_--------; 5| 469 221, 544 | 993, 132 | 6 | 1,871 1,429,129 | 3, 602, 703 
5 and under 6 tons_ -_-_-_-_-_-- -| 9/| 1,619 | 1,476,503 | 2, 664, 836 12 7,291 | 6,431,471 | 12, 371, 987 
4 and under 5tons_-___-- | 13 | 3,766 2,957, 281 4, 876, 556 9 | 3,282] 3,188,547 | 4,802, 084 
3 and under 4 tons_-_--------| 5 855 437, 123 | 966, 846 4| 435} 299, 398 | 462, 578 
2 and under 3 tons- --- sade 5 396 145, 607 | 295, 131 2/ 319 | 177, 811 | 226, 676 
1 and under 2 tons__-_---__-- 6 | 605 | 214, 316 355, 876 Ce! eee eS 

ia aecch ube nd 46 | 8,905 5, 554, 751 10, 982, 503 39 |15, 197 14, 879, 233 | 26, 133, 103 

Strip mines 

26 and under 27 tons__-----. 1 55 80, 280 438, 673 
23 and under 24 tons_.--_--- 2 165 | 1,098, 300 1, 207, 334 
21 and under 22 tons_------- 3 170 | 583,421 | 1, 111, 490 
20 and under 21 tons_______- 1 69 | 128, 383 | 427, 013 
19 and under 20 tons_____-_- l 175 |} 931,732 | 1,021, 900 
17 and under 18 tons___---_- 1 83 | 374, 288 | 445, 650 | 
16 and under 17 tons_______- 1 70 | 40, 673 | 355, 598 
14 and under 15tons___.____ 1; 145] 599,138] 628, 211 
13 and under 14 tons_____-__- 2 306 | 1,088,079 1, 256, 008 
11 and under 12 tons_-_----_-- 2 305 | 355, 111 1, 088, 991 | 
10 and under 11 tons_______- 1 17 3, 109 52, 700 
9 and under 10 tons. ___-__- itd 59 57, 996 172, 299 | 

,  SPPOREES OS eee oa) | 17 | 1,619 | 5, 250, 501 | 8, 205, 867 | 





1 Includes 1 mine closed. 
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gE 6.—ACTUAL AND POSSIBLE COAL PRODUCTION IN 199 ILLINOIS “SHIPPING 
INES” IN 1929, BY CLASS OF MINES AND CLASSIFIED OUTPUT PER COAL GETTER 
[IINERS, LOADERS, AND SHOT FIRERS) PER DAY 
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| Machine-cutting mines Pick mines 
: 1m . 
Output per coal getter per | ; — ‘ Possible 
day = co | Tons be a Num- — | Tons produc- 
iber of eek produced "seam ~ ber of| aaa | produced | ; tion | 
<= getters in year 306 days aie getters| §2 year | nen 
4) and under 41 tons l &3 | 565, 094 1, 029, 278 | cam ‘: 
6 and under 37 tons 53 363, 900 589, 171 | | 
5 and under 36 tons I 36 110, 091 396, 328 
29 and under 30 tons 1 | 22 102, 451 198, 418 | 
7 and under 28 tons iv. a. 221, 137 393, 418 | | 
23 and under 24 tons 20 147 | 708,899 | 1,063, 349 | . 
22 and under 23 tons | 193 | 686, 899 | 1, 307, 307 | “aie . 
2] and under 22 tons l 16 44, 147 4 ae Se A ee SEN eee 
Sand eee pees... .....1.-5.--[-- cn. endo ocnes Mt: MMe: Bre S 85 4,612} 470,424 
7 and under 18 tons l 6 5, 017 31, 983 |_- Re at aide fea 
§ and under 17 tons | ] 200 | 632, 107 7 | RS A: CCS OR 
nd under 16 tons me 490 | 1,259,641 | 2, 330, 405 ‘4 
14 and under 15 tons | 4] 1,144] 3,471,417] 5, 145, 994 | : 
13 and under 14 tons 2 | 120 408, 736 499, 944 
2 and under 13 tons | 5| 809] 2,096,144] 3,042,037 |_. | 
| and under 12 tons lan ei << : « | RGR DERRR GRRRTSNTS meee 
0 and under 11 tons | 8 | 2,462 5, 007, 840 7, 845, 889 3 | 177 157, 693 577, 049 
§and under 10 tons 6 1,614 | 2,114, 631 4, 693, 862 1 | 36 56, 186 99, 959 
8 and under 9 tons 12} 3,116 | 4, 504, 007 8, 176, 700 | 4 317 165, 358 803, 173 
7 and under & tons 14; 3,471 5, 102, 458 7, 913, 772 6 539 587, 485 | 1, 214, 571 
6and under 7 tons 11 | 2,612 3, 130, 398 5, 303, 489 | 10 1,853 | 2, 238, 380 | 3, 613, 846 
5and under 6 tons 5 263 184, 931 445, 535 | 7 1,577 | 1,570,000 | 2, 639, 299 
{and under 5 tons 6 565 510, 469 810, 895 | 5 724 431,913 | 1, 047, 772 
id under 4 tons 5 517 | 304, 237 545, 159 | 2 | 46 36, 189 47, 168 
and under 3 tons e eine ee eee 6 595 303, 916 459, 309 
Total 98 | 18,819 | 33, 391, 510 | 55,720,716 | 45| 5,949 | 5, 551, 732 0, 972, 570 
| | 
Mixed machine-cutting and pick mines Strip mines 
| 
28 and under 29 tons l 63 264, 981 547, 866 | + cenmeabeteiieaesen tata 
eR, SUE ee Co ee eee Me Omer l 55 | 80, 280 438, 673 
23 and under 24 tons 2 165 | 1, 098, 300 | 1, 207, 334 
2! and under 22 tons 3 170 83, 421 | 1, 111, 490 
20 and under 21 tons : we Fe 5 Ae l 69 128, 383 427,013 
Y and under 20 tons l 226 | 989, 541 1, 382, 646 l 175 | 931, 732 | 1,021, 900 
iS and under 19 tons ] 322 1, 448, 364 | 1,816, 391 SM Re PRT NIA Ae 
17 and under 18 tons = - I 83 374, 288 445, 650 
16 and under 17 tons ai | 70 40, 673 355, 598 
14 and under 15 tons z a Cree ae ee 1 145 509, 138 628, 211 
i3 and under 14 tons l 31 100, 620 125, 672 2 306 | 1, 088,079 | 1, 256, 008 
\2and under 13 tons 2 198 416, 395 | 743, 051 Lee Veen e pape 735 fs. sens cates 
ll and under 12 tons._ - 3 606 1, 370, 568 2, 110, 121 2 305 355, 111 | 1, 088, 991 
i0 and under 11 tons 3 662 1, 117, 533 2, 155, 389 l 17 3, 100 52, 700 
9 and under 10 tons 2 170 322, 117 | 479, 735 l 59 57,996 | 172, 299 
8 and under 9 tons | - 6 2, 696 3, 124, 229 6, 829, 129 SRS Seer, eae oA Me ee 
7 and under 8 tons s 3, 376 4, 290,701 | 7, 787, 046 . 
6 and under 7 tons 4 569 682,771 | 1,114, 255 
5 and under 6 tons 2 276 357, 321 | 476, 615 
4and under 5 tons 3 243 216, 281 | 338, 511 
3 and under 4 tons | 70 69, 122 | 83, 934 yee 
2 and under 3 tons_- 1 168 | 108, 689 | & 2 er eee Russias atti |-------- 
Total 39 9, 676 | 14, 879, 233 | 26, 133, 103 17 1,619 | 5, 250, 501 8, 205, 867 
| | | 
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TABLE 7.—ACTUAL AND POSSIBLE COAL PRODUCTION IN 785 WEST VIRGINIA My 
IN 1928, BY CLASS OF MINES AND CLASSIFIED OUTPUT PER MAN (ALLEMPLOoy} 


PER DAY 





Output per man per day |,; 








23 and under 24 tons_ -_ 
20 and under 21 tons_ 
17 and under 18 tons-_ 
15 and under 16 tons_ 
14 and under 15 tons_ 
13 and under 14 tons 


12 and under 13tons______ 


11 and under 12 tons 
10 and under 11 tons_ - 
9 and under 10 tons 

8 and under 9 tons__ 

7 and under 8 tons 

6 and under 7 tons 

5 and under 6 tons 

4 and under 5 tons 

3 and under 4 tons 

2 and under 3 tons 

1 and under 2 tons_- 
Rae ) Gan..-......... 


7sele...... 


20 and under 21 tons-----_. 
15 and under 16 tons_--_- 
14 and under 15 tons 

13 and under 14 tons 

12 and under 13 tons 

11 and under 12 tons 

10 and under 11 tons 

9 and under 10 tons-_- 

8 and under 9 tons__ 

7 and under 8 tons__ 

6 and under 7 tons__-_-__- 
5 and under 6 tons__-_- 

4 and under 5 tons@ __-_ 

3 and under 4 tons____- 
2 and under 3 tons_-_-_-_-_- 
1 and under 2 tons_ __- 
Dees eee cae. 


eR ee 


12 and under 13 tons____-- 














All mines combined 


| produced 


mines in year 


ployees 


555 
979 
222 
174 
475 
594 
671 
530 
729 
602 
058 
947 
OSY 
431 
194 | 


311, 
146, 
15, 
751, 
472, 
738, 
614, 
405, 
2, 570, 
4, 544, 
5, 593, 
11, 303, 
20, 018, 
33, 582, 
30, 650, 
16, 347, 012 | 
3, 297, 795 
190, 344 
9, 304 


1, 465 
| 2,451 
3, 248 


“IRD WO OO On We ee ee ee 


SBA 


| 

8, 444 | 
14, 619 
26, 906 
177 | 27,818 
135 | 19, 123 
50 | 5, 190 
13| 614 
2 o4 





112 
161 


| 44, 


Possible 
production 
(tons) in 
306 days 


953, 358 
221, 555 
32, 347 
, 269, 941 
704, 114 
, 366, 264 
264, 303 
699, 604 
, 743, 640 
, 077, 964 
, 482, 539 | 
, 361, 015 
913, 331 | 
733, 230 
648, 912 
879, 706 
4, 389, 039 
298, 166 
24, 652 | 


38, 


785 111,309 131, 564, 605 |184, 063, 680 


Pick mines 





? 


"34, 535 
10, 134 
34, 253 


327, 460 
711, 283 
1, 043, 307 
1, 218, 316 | 
28, 925 | 
15, 780 | 

5, 219 | 














Strip mines 





49, 009 | 





65, 977 


46, 471 
123, 311 | 


330, 911 
593, 997 
1, 349, 604 
, 554, 899 
1, 837, 825 
150, 609 
17, 675 


7, 985 


4, 354 | 8, 541,840 | 6, 149,715 | 


149, 968 


Num-| 
ber of 
mines 


Machine-cutting mines 


} 
Num- 
ber of 
em- 


ployees 


8 
14 
19 
48 
68 | Y, 
77 | ‘10, 
55 _- 
30 2, 721 

7 282 


l 57 


l, 
l, 
2, 558 


337 | 43, 147 


Mixed machine-cutting ; 


aie tee Bon 


' 
1 
Ch ne ee ee ne) 





| 
| 
| 


511 | 
628 | 


6, 033 | 
200 | 
58S | 
407 | 





Tons 
produced 
in year 


311, 555 


«45, 222 
460, 877 
372, 934 
21, 978 
3, 253 

, RRS 

28, 273 
2, 041 

, 606 

" 565 


, 135 


7, 154 | 


343, 750 
60, 383 
4, O85 


51, 721, 694 


imines 


146, 
751, 174 
365, 
543, 
370, 

1, 624, 
1, 450, 
2, 664, 785 
7, 800, 876 
11, 291, 923 
21, 122, 583 
17, 887, 752 


654 


342 
466 


8, 491, 542 | 


1, 625, 120 


114, 181 


76, 252, 062 





— 
979 | 


660 | 


995 








Pos 
produ 


j (ton 
| 306 ¢ 
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TanLe 8.-ACTUAL AND POSSIBLE COAL PRODUCTION IN 784 WEST VIRGINIA MINES 


IN 1928, BY CLASS OF MINES AND CLASSIFIED OUTPUT PER CO 


MACHINE RUNNERS, AND HELPERS) PER DAY 


Output per coal getter per 


day 


38 and under 39 tons 
94 and under 37 tons 
27 and under 28 tons 
° and under 27 tons 
23 and under 24 tons 
91 and under 22 tons 
20 and under 21 tons 
19 and under 20 tons 
i8and under 19 tons 
17 and under 18 tons 
16and under 17 tons 
15 and under 16 tons 
14and under 15 tons 
13and under 14 tons 
12and under 13 tons 
jland under 12 tons 
i0 and under 11 tons 
9and under 10 tons 
8 and under 9 tons 

7 and under 8 tons 

6 and under 7 tons 

5 and under 6 tons 
4and under 5 tons 

3 and under 4 tons 
2and under 3 tons 
land under 2 tons 


Tee...<-: 


27 and under 28 tons 
26 and under 27 tons 
23 and under 24 tons 
21 and under 22 tons 
20 and under 21 tons 
19 and under 20 tongs 
18 and under 19 tons 
17 and under 18 tons 
16 and under 17 tons 
15 and under 16 toys 
14and under 15 tons 
13 and under 14 tons 
12and under 13 tons 
lland under 12 tons 
10 and under 11 tons 
9and under 10 tons 
Sand under 9 tons 

7and under 8 tons 

Sand under 7 tons 

5and under 6 tons 

tand under 5 tons 

3and under 4 tons 

2and under 3 tons 

land under 2 tons. 











AL GETTER (MINERS, 








All mines combined 


Num- 














Num-| : 
ber of! yok y 
tlie, ‘ 
mines) getters 
7 & 
1 | 57 
1 | 26 
1 | 5 
3 121 
4 250 
3 228 
3 289 
4 242 
7 373 
21 1, 765 | 
12 802 | 
22 1,775 | 
27 | 2,330 | 
52| 4,455 
57 5, 361 | 
7! 6, 490 
63 5, 182 
102 | 8,924 | 
90 | 8,012 | 
86 | 7,747 
64 | 4,618 | 
45 | 3,385 | 
26 749 
10 | 278 | 
7 308 | 
784 | 63, 
| | 
1 | 5 
1 
2 | 39 
l 4 
2 1] 
l 7 
7 213 
6 194 
6 409 
7 131 
13 319 
12 206 
14 317 
GQ 129 
9 237 
6 | 66 
1] 22 
2 22 
gy 2, 331 





Tons pro- 
duced in 
year 


| 


Possible 
production 
(tons) in 





311, 555 
460, 877 
146, 979 

9, 379 

364, 590 

1, 161, 038 
908, 434 

1, 059, 672 
1, 113, 264 
1, 105, 963 
5, 241, 294 
2, 653, 829 
5, 136, 764 
5, 936, 515 
11, 653, 072 
14, 027, 938 
15, 118, 353 
10, 342, 381 
17, 949, 511 
13, 753, 229 
12, 419, 386 
6, 420, 863 
3, 388, 738 
576, 297 
141, 288 
114, 387 


786 (131, 515, 596 


Pick mines 


9, 379 


498, 365 
371, 224 





849, 724 | 


200, 612 
492, 681 
317, 939 


379, 734 


111, 701 
167, 936 
39, 139 
14, 706 


6, 293 | 


3, 541, 840 


953, 358 
638, 137 
221, 555 
39, 861 
861, 433 

1, 651, 984 
1, 448, 916 
1, 739, 607 
1, 360, 358 
1, 981, 789 
8, 950, 350 
3, 71, 879 
7, 781, 050 
9, 535, 941 
17, 113, 462 
18, 752, 186 
20, 877, 322 
14, 804, 385 
23, 211, 225 
18, 377, 570 
15, 467, 621 
8, 263, 647 
4, 783, 775 
950, 746 
207, 784 
167, 771 











183, 913, 712 


Machine-cutting mines 








337 


Num- 
| ber of 


306 days | nes 

















Num- | m Possible 
ber of —_ P i produc- 
coal ear tion (tons) 
getters y in 306 days 
& 311, 555 953, 358 
57 460, 877 638, 137 
54 165, 721 389, 697 
228 | 1,126,720} 1,508, 130 
87 364, 750 544, 746 
46 226, 699 278, 594 
287 $21, 119 1, 521, 212 
832 2, 651, 266 4, 225, 592 
499 1, 595, 220 2, 350, 974 
950 3, 018, 870 4, 152, 916 
934 2, 494, 740 3, 794, 307 
1, 421 3, 862, 908 5, 452, 230 
2, 680 6, 965, 095 9, 355, 857 
2, 071 4, 850, 893 6, 652, 946 
930 1, 799, 107 2, 445, 175 
2, 561 5, 283, 033 6, 644, 584 
3, O84 5, 515, 910 7, 130, 332 
2, 658 4, 326, 062 5, 262, 694 
1, 946 2, 659, 683 3, 281, 829 
2,618 | 2,757,309 | 3,726, 540 
464 365, 526 560, 968 
117 48, 690 97, 226 
174 49, 941 91,710 
24,706 | 51,721, 694 | 71,059, 754 
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1, 306, 894 
375, 936 
814, 229 
463, 480 
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218, 368 
345, 771 
150, 618 
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9, 414 
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mines 
26 146, 979 221, 555 
67 198, 869 471, 736 
22 34, 318 143, 854 
141 543, 684 904, 170 
243 832, 973 1, 461, 013 
242 1, 113, 264 1, 360, 358 
86 284, 844 460, 577 
8494 2, 521, 240 4, 530, 996 
299 1, 052, 609 1, 402, 545 
814 2, 114, 409 3, 580, 496 
1, 389 3, 437, 641 5, 713, 523 
2, 821 7, 291, 799 | 10, 846, 366 
2, 487 6,691,619 | 8, 728, 074 
4,016 | 9,417,736 | 12, 917, 482 
4, 121 8, 342, 662 | 11, 983, 274 
6, 044 | 12,173, 797 | 15, 752, 412 
4, 722 7,919, 380 | 10, 783, 758 
4,772 | 7,713,590 | 9, 567, 021 
2, 543 3, 649, 479 4, 763, 450 
530 463, 493 711, 464 
219 171, 632 239, 160 
139 77, 892 94, 312 
112 58, 153 66, 647 
36, 749 | 76, 252,062 |106, 704, 243 
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Unemployment Insurance System of Great Britain | 


HE problem of unemployment had received consideration jy 

Great Britain before the war, when seasonal and temporary 
fluctuations were sufficient to create a problem of some importance. 
The pre-war situation can hardly be compared, however, with the 
postwar unemployment problem, which has confronted this country 
continuously throughout the past decade and which has_ become 
serious, both socially and financially. Pre-war unemployment was 
of two types, namely the seasonal which was especially striking in 
the building trades, and secondly, unemployment due to trade-cycle 
fluctuations which were also temporary, though less frequent. The 
desirability of keeping intact a supply of highly skilled labor sufficient 
to meet the demand at the best seasons and the most active periods 
of industry was considered important, and the problem received « 
considerable amount of study. It was estimated that seasonal unem- 
ployment affected on the average between 4% and 5% per cent of th 
labor force throughout the country before the war. 

The postwar problem has had added to the two types of unem- 
ployment a number of factors which have proved to be of far greater 
importance. The immediate problem at the close of the war was 
one of readjustment from war conditions. In the first place, large 
numbers of soldiers were being dismissed from the forces, munition 
makers and other workers in trades providing war materials were also 
thrown on the market, while there was also an abnormally large 
labor supply in the coal mining, engineering, shipbuilding, and iron 
and steel industries. 

This problem was met partly by ‘out-of-work donations,” de- 
scribed in a later page of this report, and later by the extension of 
the national unemployment insurance scheme. The redistribution of 
the labor supply which was inflated in the heavy industries has 
proved particularly difficult and can not be said to have been fully 
accomplished yet. 

Added to this, there has been a prolonged depression, not in all of 
Great Britain’s trades, but in her principal industries, owing to cur- 
tailment in world markets, financial difficulties arising out of over- 
capitalization in the 1920 boom, and consequent high costs of pro- 
duction. The cotton industry has been depressed constantly since 
1920 for all these reasons, while the woolen trades and coal mining 
have suffered from a curtailment in world demand, and the iron and 
steel and shipbuilding industries have suffered from increased capic- 
ity during the war, not only in Great Britain but in competing pro- 
ducing countries. 

Another factor which has assisted to create a large body of unem- 
ployed persons during the whole of the past decade is that emigration 





1 This article was prepared by K. A. H. Egerton, of the American consulate at London. Slight editorial 
changes have been made by the Bureau of Labor Statistics. 
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has been very much curtailed as compared with pre-war years. Emi- 
vration in 1913 was about three times as great as in 1928. 

” In addition, changes in the birth rates and survival rates during 
the past 40 years have caused an unusually large number of persons 
to come to employable age during the whole of the past decade, while 
those going out of employment have been fewer. 

As a result, although there has been an almost constant, though 
very gradual increase in the number of workers actually employed 
in the United Kingdom since 1920, there has, at the same time, been 
almost constantly since 1921, a total of over a million unemployed 
yersons. 
| The present acute crisis has brought the number of unemployed to 
2,300,000 (October 27, 1930), and the number actually employed has 
fallen from 10,300,000 (the average for the third quarter of 1929) to 
9 690,000 (the average for the third quarter of 1930). Even this 
figure, however, compares favorably with the total estimated as in 
employment at July, 1923, being about 473,000 greater, and there 
are even now probably more workers employed than before the wai. 
(These figures exclude agricultural workers and domestic servants, 
who are not covered by the unemployment insurance scheme. ) 


Unemployment Insurance 


Original Purpose of Unemployment Insurance Scheme 


THE unemployment insurance scheme in Great Britain was originally 
designed to take care of seasonal and temporary unemployment caused 
on the one hand by seasonal changes in trades, such as the building 
trade, and on the other, by fluctuations in the industrial position. 
The scheme operated only two-and-a-half years, however, before the 
war, and the whole period since the outbreak of the war has been 
abnormal. 

The original unemployment insurance scheme was a part of the 
movement in social legislation which took place around the year 
1911. The Royal Commission on the Poor Law, which reported in 
February, 1909, recommended among other things, the establishment 
by the State of a national system of labor exchanges for the pur- 
pose of assisting the mobility of labor and of collecting accurate 
information on unemployment. It also recommended the establish- 
ment of the compulsory unemployment insurance system based on 
contributions from employer, worker, and the national exchequer. In 
accordance with these recommendations, labor exchanges (later called 
employment exchanges) were established in 1909, and in 1911 a 
national insurance act provided for a partial scheme of compulsory 
insurance against unemployment. Thescheme applied to a few speci- 
fied trades only, the chief of which were engineering, shipbuilding, and 
building, and covered about 2,250,000 workers. The contributions 
first became payable in July, 1912, the employer paying 2d. (5.1 
cents) a week, the worker 2d. a week pee the national exchequer 
l%4d. (5.4 cents) a week in respect of each insured person. The 
benefit, at the rate of 7s. ($1.70) a week, became payable in January, 
1913, to persons who were genuinely unemployed, capable of work, and 
unable to obtain suitable employment, and who had contributed for 
26 weeks prior to unemployment. 
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Employment Exchanges 





The employment exchanges were an essential part of the scheme 
and by January, 1913, there were 414 exchanges with 927 branch 
offices throughout Great Britain. It is to the employment exchange 
that the worker applies for his unemployment pay and it is the 
exchange which ascertains whether suitable work can be found for him, 
or whether he is entitled to benefit. 








The Scheme Before and During the War 





The scheme, which was regarded as an experiment, did not have 
a thorough test before the war. 

During the period January, 1913, to August, 1914, employment in 
the trades covered was good ‘and there was no serious call upon the 
unemployment insurance fund. 

Employment during the war was also exceptionally good and 
between July, 1912, and November, 1918, the fund had accumulated 
an undistributed balance of over £15,000,000 ($72,997,500). 

During the war, the employment exchanges served a very useful 
purpose in transferring labor from peace-time employment to war 
work. In 1916 the unemployment insurance scheme was extended to 
cover workers in the production of munitions and other materials for 
war, bringing another 1,500,000 into the scheme, which then covered 
3,250,000 workers. 













“QOut-of-Work Donation’’ for Soldiers Discharged from the Forces 








For a little over a year, immediately after the armistice, a tempo- 
rary ‘‘out-of-work donation” was paid to men discharged from the 
forces and to civilian workers who were out of work in consequence of 
the change over from war to peace conditions. This had no connection 
with the unemployment insurance scheme, however, and was paid 
entirely from the exchequer. It continued in operation until 
November, 1919, for civilians, and until March, 1921, for ex-service 
men and women, and cost the exchequer the sum of £62,448 ,000 
($303,903,192).2, The “‘out-of-work donation” also carried a separate 
allowance for dependents, which was not a part of the regular unem- 
ployment insurance scheme at that time. Most of the benefits paid 
during the period when ‘out-of-work donations” were in operation, 
were distributed under that scheme and the unemployment insurance 
fund was little called upon. 















Unemployment Insurance Extended to All Trades in 1920 


In December, 1919, the rate of unemployment benefit paid by the 
unemployment insurance fund was increased from 7s. ($1.70) a week 
to 1hs. ($2.68) a week, and in November, 1920, the unemployment 
insurance act of 1920 came into force, extending the unemployment 
insurance scheme to all workers under a contract of service or ap- 
prenticeship, with a few exceptions, the principal exceptions being 
sasheuitenal * workers and private domestic servants. 


















2 Reply to question in House of Commons, Mar. 11, 1929. 
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Contributions under the act of 1920 were the same in principle as 
ie the act of 1911, but were increased in amount to 4d. (8.1 cents) 

ach from workers and employers and 2d. (4.1 cents) from the ex- 
me quer. About 11,375,000 workers were covered in Great Britain 
and Ireland, and after the taking over by the Government of North- 
ern Ireland and the Irish Free State of the administration in Ireland, 
the number covered in Great Britain was 11,250,000. This has now 
increased to nearly 12,500,000. 

The benefit, which was 15s. ($3.65) a week for men and 12s. ($2.92) 
a week for women, payable in any individual case, was limited to one 
week’s benefit for every six contributions paid and subject to a maxi- 
mum of 15 weeks’ benefit in any insurance year. Benefit was pay- 
able only after 26 contributions had been paid. This was later in- 


creased to 30. 
Increase in Numbers of Unemployed in 1921 


At the time of the passing of the act, insured workers who were 
unemployed numbered about 500,000; the trade depression soon fol- 
lowed and in May and June, 1921, the numbers had increased to 
2,000,000 wholly unemployed and another million working short- 
time and claiming benefit. The numbers were swollen at that t me 
by the coal strike and diminished somewhat after the termination of 
the dispute, but the total has been almost constantly over a million 
since that date. 

‘“*Uncovenanted Benefit ’’ or ‘‘ The Dole” 


Owing to the trade depression, it was considered impracticable for 
the large numbers of workers newly covered into this scheme to 
build up any reserve of contributions against which they could draw 
benefits. A new act was accordingly passed in March, 1921, intro- 
ducing an entirely new principle into the unemployment scheme. 
This principle has been called ‘‘uncovenanted benefit” or ‘‘extended 
benefit’? and is now referred to as “transitional benefit.” It pro- 
vided that a person who was normally employed in an insurable em- 
ployment might receive unemployment benefit notwithstanding in- 
sufficient or even an entire absence of contributions to his credit, 
provided that he was genuinely seeking work and unable to obtain 
it. This provision, with some modifications, has been extended up 
to the present but it has always been regarded as temporary and 
only included as a part of the scheme because of the necessities aris- 
ing out of the abnormal situation. The benefit was originally granted 
for a limited number of weeks during a period defined by law. This 
period has been extended by a series of acts passed periodically up 
to the present time. 


“*Uncovenanted Benefit’ Paid at Discretion of Minister of Labor or as a Right 


The act of 1921 made the grant of ‘“uncovenanted benefit’’ de- 
pendent upon a decision of the Minister of Labor that, having regard 
to all the circumstances of the case, it was “expedient i in the public 
interest’ that it should be paid. This provision continued in all the 
acts down to that of August, 1924, when it was abolished, and the 
benefit in excess of that due in respect of contributions was made 
payable as a right. This act of 1924, establishing the ‘“‘right’’ to 
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‘“uncovenanted benefit’? was passed by a labor government which 
was in power at that time. It was reversed in 1925 by the con- 
serv ative abe eg which had returned to power and again the 

‘uncovenanted”’ or ‘“‘extended”’ benefit became payable at the Min- 
ister of Labor’s diec salen: In 1927, however, another act was passed, 
effective April 1, 1928, which did away with the distinction between 
“standard” and “extended ” benefit, and abolished the discretionary 
power of the Minister of Labor to place restrictions upon the grant 
of benefit. 

The ‘‘uncovenanted benefit” is now usually known as the “ transi- 
tional” benefit. The act of 1927 provided that to be entitled to 
unemployment benefit the claimant must have paid 8 or more con- 
tributions during the two years immediately preceding his claim, or 
30 contributions at some time, but allowed for a relaxation of these 
conditions during a transitional period. The duration of the transi- 
tional period was set for one year from April 19, 1928, but has since 
been extended by successive enactments. 


Rates of Benefit 


Rates of benefit increased from 7s. ($1.70) a week in 1911 to Ils. 
($2.68) a week in 1919, to 15s. ($3.65) a week in 1920, and to 138s. 
($4.38) a week in 1924, and were reduced to 17s. ($4.14) in 1927-28. 
These refer to the rates for adult male workers. Slightly lower 
rates for female workers, and lower rates for young persons have also 
prevailed. 

The unemployed workers’ dependents (temporary provision) act 
of 1921, granted for a special period of six months, additional allow- 
ances for the wife and dependent children of an insured unemployed 
worker receiving benefit. These additional allowances later became 
a permanent part of the unemployment insurance scheme and were 
paid for a time at the rate of 5s. ($1.22) a week for the wife and 2s. 
(49 cents) for each dependent child of school age, being later increased 
to the present scale of 9s. ($2.19) a week for adult dependents and 
2s. a week for a child. 


Present Rates of Benefit 


Benefits now paid to young men and women and to boys and girls 
between 16 and 18 are shown in United States currency below: 
Weekly rate 
NL EERE Se AE LS GOT $4. 14 
Young men aged 18 and under 21___________-__--------- 3 
ee en ek da wd lt weadeea Ue 
en a ace nbanta wn wikis eee 
Women aged 21 and under 65______--_-_- s , iy 3 
Young women aged 18 and under 21_______________-_--- 2 
Girls aged 17 and under 18_______-_--- SIRES bs headed » sig I 
CN i eS hs A asia thé osm wee ~asor eit 
Dependents’ benefit: 
dean og ema arate 2.19 
DE. coca. cuh.taccosnchuerensbannheuc . 49 
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Contributions to the Unemployment Insurance Fund 


The principle of the unemployment insurance scheme is that bene- 
fit shall be paid from a fund consisting of contributions paid by 
employers, workers, and the State. The contributions of the em- 
ployer and worker are paid by means of stamps, purchasable from 
the local post office, which the employer affixes to the unemployment 
insurance book of each worker weekly before paying his wages, 
deducting the employee’s share of the cost from his wages. The 
books are issued to insured workers by local employment exchanges 
and have a currency of one year, after which they must be renewed. 

Several increases in the rates of contributions to the unemploy- 
ment insurance fund have been made since the act of 1911 when 
the worker and employer each paid 2'd. (5.1 cents) a week and the 
exchequer 1%d. (3.6 cents) a week for each worker. These contri- 
butions were increased in 1920 to 4d. (8.1 cents) each from the 
worker and the employer and 2d. (4.1 cents) from the exchequer, 
and again, later, to 10d. (20.3 cents) from the employer, 9d. (18.3 
cents) from the worker and 6%d. (13.7 cents) from the exchequer. 
The rates prevailing to-day are roughly 8d. (16.2 cents) from the 
employer, 7d. (14.2 cents) from the worker, and 7%d. (15.2 cents) 
from the State. Converted into United States currency, they now 
stand as shown in the table which follows: 


PRESENT WEEKLY RATES OF CONTRIBUTION TO UNEMPLOYMENT INSURANCE 
FUND 

















Weekly contribution by— 
- ice 2 as Total 
Class of employed persons Em- contri- 
Em- ployed Ex- bution 
ployer | pers bet chequer | 
Males: Cents Cents Cents Cents 
LE Ry ee a 16 14 15 45 
18 and under 21 years SR ee 14 12 13 39 
i fa 2) eo daldsidaich bkawouse~ otulie x 7 x 23 
Females: 
21 and under 65 years 14 | 12 13 39 
18 and under 21 years- - 2.4 es a WR PE Sas 12 | 10 11 33 
Under 18 years bhi dean keeknatdenaeendeltmatean saa 7 6 7 20 














The proportion of the contribution for each person paid by the 
exchequer was increased to its present ratio, one-third of the total, 
by an act passed in 1929. In addition, the exchequer now bears the 
whole cost of the ‘‘transitional”’ or “‘uncovenanted”’ benefit. Up to 
1930 all benefits were paid from the general insurance fund, but a bill 
passed in that year extending the transitional period to April 19, 1931, 
imposed upon the exchequer the payment of transitional benefit, and 
retroactively made it responsible for this benefit from April, 1929, the 
date which was first set for the end of the transitional period. The 
exchequer also assumed a small part of this cost for the original 
12 months of the transitional period. 


Debt of the Unemployment Fund 


In spite of the increased contributions to meet the extended scheme, 
borrowings from the treasury became necessary as early as 1921, when 
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the unemployment figures began to rise rapidly as a result of {hp 
slump in trade. The unemployment fund which had accumulate, 
up to that time became exhausted and borrowings from the treasipy 
comnienced. In 1923, the debt to the treasury stood at £17,000 (00 
($82,730,500) but was reduced by September, 1924, when trade wag 
considerably better, to £4,670,000 ($22,726,555). Not long afte; 
this, however, it began to increase again. In 1926 it increased to 
over £22,500,000 ($109,496,250) and to-day stands at more than 
£53,000,000 ($253,924,500), while it is now steadily increasing. 

At the present time, much concern is felt, not only for the large 
volume of unemployment with its consequent social and economic 
effects, but also for the financial condition of the unemployment 
fund. The present acute trade depression, which may be said to 
date from the Hatry disclosures and the Wall Street crash, has 
brought the volume of unemployment to the highest level ever 
reached, with the exception of the two short periods of the coal 
disputes of 1921 and 1926. It has been necessary several times 
during the past four years to pass special legislation in Parliament 
providing for the power of borrowing larger and larger sums from 
the treasury and at the end of October, the debt had reached 
£53,220,000 ($254,995,130). <A bill is now before Parliament for 
yet another increase, to £70,000,000 ($340,655,000) in borrowing 
powers. 

This debt is considered temporary and the legislation provides for 
its gradual paying off when prosperity returns, but the temporary 
period has extended now to a decade and the necessity for bringing 
the ‘“‘insurance’’ scheme on to an “insurance basis,” is now looked 
upon as pressing. A royal commission has recently been appointed 
to investigate the system of unemployment insurance with special 
reference to the financial question. 


Cost of Unemployment Insurance Since November, 1920 


The unemployment insurance scheme has cost between November §, 
1920, and October 25, 1930, approximately £510,000,000 ($2,481 ,915,- 
000), including benefits of £452,000,000 ($2,199,658,000) and costs of 
administration, etc., of about £58,000,000 ($282,257,000). This 
£510,000,000 has been met by contributions to the amount of about 
£437 000,000 ($2,126,660,500) collected during the period—£310,000,- 
000 ($1,508,615,000) from workers and employers and £128,000,000 
($622,912,000) from the national exchequer. Nearly £20,000,000 
($97,330,000) available in the fund at tae es SUF ca of the period has 
also been used, and the balance’ of £53,000,000 ($257 ,924,500) 
represents borrowings from the treasury, theoretically to be repaid 
from the fund when prosperity returns with decreasing expenses and 
increasing receipts. In other words, about 86 per cent of the cost 
has been met by the regular provisions of the fund, namely contr- 
butions from worker, employer, and the State, collected during the 
period; about 4 per cent from the fund accumulated between 1912 
and 1920; and about 10 per cent from money borrowed from the 
British treasury. 
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If the total direct cost to the British taxpayer of unemployment 
relief paid to persons out of work since the war, be estimated, it 
would be roughly as follows: 






Exchequer contributions to unemployment fund__ $632, 645, 000 
Sums loaned to unemployment fund___________- ae 257, 924, 500 
Cost of out-of-work donation *_________________- 301, 723, 000 
. Poor law relief in money and kind to unemployed 
I thle th deed th tet incheal iehlip pat oe ane soph iw cia 399, 053, 000 













5 | get at aa A IE BRE ST oe 7 





1, 591, 345, 500 


If unemployment had not been adnormal during the 10 years 
1920-1930, the rate of contributions to the unemployment insurance 
fund from the exchequer would doubtless have been considerably 
less, but would probably have exceeded £100,000,000 ($486,650,000). 
If the 2,000,000 unemployed persons were now to be absorbed into 
industry leaving only the temporary, or seasonal unemployment 
originally intended to be covered by the scheme, the contributions 
from the exchequer would probably run to about £12,000,000 
($58,398,000) per annum as compared with an average annual 
expenditure in payments of all kinds to unemployed persons provided 
by the State of close onto £33,000,000 ($160,594,500) since the war. 
It would follow, therefore, that an annual average cost to the Gov- 
ernment of £12,000,000 ($58,398,000) may be regarded as the perma- 
nent share of the State in the provision for unemployment insurance 
in more or less normal times, while the annual average of another 
£21,000,000 ($102,196,500) actually spent in addition to the £12,000,- 
000 ($58,398,000) during the past decade may be looked upon as the 
cost to the British taxpayer of the emergency which has existed 
since November, 1918. (This includes £53,000,000 ($257,924,500) 
debt accumulated during the 10 years and theoretically to be repaid 
to the treasury eventually, as well as poor law relief and the out-of- 
work donations. ) 






















Opinions as to Social and Economic Effects of Unemployment Insurance Scheme 





There are widely differing opinions in Great Britain as to whether 
the unemployment insurance scheme as it has been applied to the 
postwar problem has done more harm than good. The opinion of 
the Balfour committee (the Royal Commission on Industry and Trade 
which sat for many months and issued its findings in five volumes, 
the final summary being published in March, 1929) is of particular 
interest. The committee’s discussion of the situation does not cover 
the present acute crisis, for it was published in early 1929, before the 
trade slump, and while the Conservative Government was still in 
power and the stricter legislation with regard to the payment of 
benefits was in force. The committee refers to the measures of the 
act of 1927 passed in accordance with the recommendations of the 
Blanesburgh committee, in general approving of the steps taken to 
insure that the incentive to seek work and to keep employment 
should not be diminished by the operation of the scheme. 


















* Not included in cost of unemployment insurance scheme as set out in the preceding paragraph. 
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On the effect of the scheme on the mobility of labor, the committe, 
gives its opinion as follows :— 


That the provision of unemployment benefit should to some extent lessen {}), 
incentive to migration and to industrial redistribution is perhaps inevitable. }; 
is, however, possible by wise regulations and procedure to reduce this danger to , 
minimum, and in view of the outstanding importance of preserving and increasing 
mobility in the widest sense of the term we are of opinion that no efforts for this 
purpose should be spared. One of the governing considerations that should 
always be present to the minds of those who frame and administer the provisions 
of such a scheme is the necessity of avoiding any tendency to stereotype the 
existing distribution, whether geographical or industrial, of the working popula. 
tion, or to check the natural flow from industries and districts in which demand 
is diminished toward those in which it is more active. 


The work of the transference board should be noted in this con. 
nection (see p. 68). 

Regarding the effect on the will to work, the committee states 
that 1t has carefully examined the contention often lightly asserted 
that the removal of much of the terror of unemployment has relaxed 
the will to work. In the light of the results of four sample inquiries 
made by the ministry of labor into the personal circumstances o{ 
individuals insured against unemployment, and also in the light of 
such information as was in its possession with regard to industrial 
unemployment in the United States, the committee concludes that— 

The proportion of the unemployed who might be considered as ‘‘ verging on 
the unemployable” was extremely small, being only about 2 per cent of the total, 
and including a majority of elderly persons, and that the nucleus of individuals 
who had remained on benefit for long periods was only 6 per cent of the whole 
number. * * * 


It can not be said that the figures of industrial unemployment in the United 
States give any support for the view that the mass of unemployment in this 


country is to any material degree the result of the measures taken for mitigating ff 


the resulting hardships and could be appreciably reduced by discontinuing these 
measures. 


Regarding the general beneficial effect of the scheme up to that 
time, the committee stated that— 


The employers’ contributions to the unemployment fund represent a negligible 
addition (averaging much less than 1 per cent) ot the total costs of production, 
and we are satisfied that on the whole the resulting advantage to them has very 
greatly exceeded any burden of this kind; 


and further, that— 


Having regard to the terrible possibilities of suffering and even of social up- 
heaval from which these operations probably saved the country, we feel little 
disposed for meticulous criticism, but rather desire to accord our unstinted praise 
for the fine work accomplished by the staff of the Ministry of Labor under such 
difficult conditions. * * * 

There has been practically no decline in the consumption of the essential neces- 
saries of life in spite of the fact that a million or more workers have been earning 
no wages at their trades. For this happy result, a large part of the responsibility 
undoubtedly rests with the unemployment insurance scheme. 


Provision of Work on Public Construction Schemes for Relief of Unemployment 


Tue unemployment situation has been in the forefront of political 
discussion in this country since 1921, and has been almost daily re- 
ferred to in Parliament and in the press. All are agreed that the final 
solution of the present acute unemployment situation is the revival 
of the great basic industries and of trade in general. The prolonged 
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period of maladjustment and depression in the greater industries of 
the country has naturally called for special steps and widely varying 
opinions as to the best way of meeting the emergency exist. It has 
naturally been suggested by many that the funds paid to unemployed 
persons might better be employed in providing work for them which 
would, in itself, be of value. 

The various governments which have been in power during the 
decade have undertaken to provide a certain amount of employment 
by encouraging local governments to hasten their construction pro- 
crams in the development of roads, bridges, land drainage, etc. 
The extent to which such schemes can relieve the situation, however, 
is believed by some to be greater than others have considered prac- 
ticable. A pamphlet entitled ‘‘We Can Conquer Unemployment,” 


> aroused much interest when it appeared in May, 1929. The various 


suggestions contained in it were discussed in detail in an official 
publication entitled “‘Memoranda on Certain Proposals Relating to 
Unemployment,” in which it is pointed out that probably no more 


‘than 400,000 of the then total of 1,144,000 unemployed persons re- 
' ceiving benefit could be given work in the schemes suggested. 


At the close of 1920 the Government created an unemployment 


grants committee through which it proposed to promote public works 
» for the purpose of providing employment by granting financial assist- 


ance to local government bodies for schemes of development which, 
without the assistance of the grants, would not have been undertaken 
until a somewhat later date. 

The Government has actually spent somewhere around £16,000,000 


| ($77,864,000) along these lines, chiefly by assisting local governments 


in the raising of loans and by paying a proportion of the wages paid 


in some of the construction work. It is estimated that up to June, 


+1929, somewhat less than 4,500,000 man-months of employment 
‘were provided by these grants. 


The opinion of the Balfour committee on the efficacy of meeting 


the unemployment situation by the provision of work is of particular 


interest. 


We do not doubt that the exercise of care and foresight on the part of public 
authorities in arranging beforehand, and if possible over a fairly long period, their 


) program of necessary public work may sometimes enable them to postpone until 


a time of depression work which in the ordinary course might have been under- 
taken in a period of active trade. Alternatively (though within much narrower 
limits) they may in times of depression be able to accelerate work which would 
eventually be necessary, but which otherwise would have been deferred. Subject 
to the qualifications mentioned below, some contribution may be made by such 


»methods toward diminishing the violence of trade oscillations; and where such 


possibilities exist and the inconvenience and extra cost of retardation or accelera- 
ion are not excessive, the arguments are all in favor of such a policy. Neverthe- 
less, it would be wrong to expect too great results from action of this kind. A 


» large part of the public work which is susceptible of postponement or acceleration 


is work of special kinds which could not provide employment in their own trades 
for any considerable number of unemployed persons. Moreover, the experience 


» of the postwar depression, when considerable inducement was held out by the 


Government year after year to local authorities and others to expedite necessary 
work in order to provide immediate employment, shows that in a long-continued 
depression the possibilities of bona fide anticipation become rapidly exhausted. 
In these circumstances employment so provided may tend to lose its economic 
character and to become hardly distinguishable from ordinary relief work. 
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Work of the Transference Board 


In 1927 the existence of over 300,000 unemployed coal miners (o/ 
whom nearly 200,000 had small hopes of ever fin ing permanent en. 
ployment again in the coal-mining industry) made it clear that step 
would have to be taken to assist this labor to be absorbed into othe; 
trades. In January, 1928, the industrial transference board was 
appointed “for the purpose of facilitating the transfer of workers, 
and in particular of miners, for whom opportunities of employme nt in 
their own district or oce upation are no longer available.” 

Emigration to the oversea Dominions, transfer to less depressed 
areas in the south and midland sections of England, and the wider 
use of existing training centers were all means used by the board, 
During the first year ‘about 10 ,000 persons were transferred within 
the country alone, while a considerable number were assisted to emi- 
erate after special training in centers run by the Ministry of Labor 
The committee has funds for providing traveling expenses in cases 
where employment can be found for individuals in districts at some 
distance from their own, and has in this way done much to redistribute 
surplus labor in the coal mining industry. 

It is of interest to note in this connection that in a recent statement, 
the Minister of Labor announced that unemployed mill girls in the 
cotton manufacturing districts will be expected to take positions in 
domestic service when they can not obtain employment in their own 
trades, or to forfeit their right to benefit after a given period of un- 
employment. 





























Industrial Employment Methods During Depression 





HE following is the full text of an outline of Industrial Policies 

and Practices in Time of Reduced Operation and Employment 
prepared for the President’s Emergency Committee for Employment 
in January; 1931. In presenting the outline it is stated that the ma- 
terial is suggestive only. Reports coming from progressive companies 
throughout the country form the basis of the outline, and the Pres 
dent’s ; Emergency Committee for Employment presents the material 
in concise form in order that large and small companies may be aided 
in determining policies best fitted to meet their particular needs. 

It is further stated that basic policies underlying the procedure o! 
progressive companies provide for: (1) Determination and definite 
statement of policies to be followed; (2) consultation with workers 
affected; (3) maintenance of accurate and complete records; and (4) 
interchange of information on procedure among companies. 


Outline of Industrial Policies and Practices in Time of Reduced Operation and 
Employment ' 















1. Methods of Spreading Employment 





In AN attempt to spread employment and earnings as far as pos 
sible, most companies faced by a reduction in operations have 








! The :nethods here briefly presented were revealed by correspondence to be in practical operation. ' hey 
are presented for their suggestive value only. It is recognized that each individual management Us 
judge the applicability of any suggestion to its particular situation. There has also been prepared for on 
President’s Committee a Survey of Unemployment Reliefin Industry, which may be obtained by addres 
ing the committee, Department of Commerce Building, Washington, ay Gs 
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‘shortened the working time of individual employees in the depart- 
‘ments or plants affected. This is frankly an emergency procedure 
and hasmet with widespread acceptance by employees where they have 
been advised of the necessity of such a step. The advantage of 
providing many or all employees with some earnings rather than 
-asmaller proportion of employees with full earnings needs no explana- 
tion. In most cases the hourly rates of the employees have been 
‘maintained and overtime work has been eliminated. The lower 
‘limit of work afforded each employee kept on the pay roll is usually 
‘half-time. Operating problems affect the particular combination 
of hourly and daily schedules used. To the extent necessary, some 
' companies have suspended deductions from pay for savings, home 
purchase, stock, or similar plans to afford employees on part time the 
‘immediate use of all pay earned. 


A. Reduced weekly schedule-—Use of a 5, 4, or 3 day week. 

B. Reduced daily schedule.—Use of 8, 7, or 6 hour day. 

| CC. Shorter shifts in continuous operation.—Use of four shifts, six hours each, or 
» similar change. 

» OD. Alternating shifts, gangs, or individuals on same job (‘‘staggering’’).—Use 
| of two or more groups or individuals at same job, alternating their employment; 
| 3 days on, 3 days off; 1 week on, 1 week off. 

| E. Rotation of days off—Operations requiring group coordination have been 
continued in some companies, in the face of a necessity to reduce pay roll, by the 
rotation of days off by the employees in the group, thus giving some work to all 
those in the group. The advantage of days off over against reduced daily hours 
' is that employees may be able to use free days to work at home or to do odd jobs 
' to supplement earnings. Notice of days off is usually given as long in advance 
as possible to permit securing of such jobs. 


II. Methods of Increasing Work Available 


While methods of increasing work are often technical and are to 
' be tested by economic and financial determinations, there has been 
' widespread use of such plans to broaden the employing power to the 
companies. 


A. More extensive maintenance and repair.—Cleaning, repairing, testing, paint- 
ing, ete., of machinery, structures, properties, etc. 

B. Accelerated replacement.—Hastened replacement of worn, obsolete, or 
inadequate machinery, parts, or facilities; rearrangement of machinery; modern- 
ization of power, processing, or handling equipment. The economic test of 
proper productive capacity, and the probable immediate effect on the operating 
personnel employed have been matters for serious consideration in developing 
such plans. 

C. Construction.—Construction of new plant, buildings, industrial track and 
roadway, housing, power facilities, etc., is being carried on by many companies 
even though seasonal conditions may not be entirely advantageous. Increased 
employment and decreasing costs are considered important reasons for immediate 
action. 

D. Production for stock.—With proper safeguards some companies find this 
feasible. Measures permitting increased operations are the obtaining of orders 
for future delivery, improvement of warehousing facilities, and forecasting future 
orders through more extensive field surveys. Where possible, some companies 
assure those supplying them with material as to their future needs. 

E. Development of new products and new customers.—Attempts are being made 
to reach new levels of consumption through new types and improved quality of 
products, decreased price, extensive advertising, and more scientific salesmanship. 
It is the belief of some that qualitative improvement in company products is an 
important means of creating new demand and thereby offsetting unemployment, 
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III. Analysis of Pay Roll and Survey of Personnel as a Basis for Lay-Off Procedure 


As soon as lay-offs are in prospect, companies have proceeded {y 
analyze their pay rolls and to make personnel surveys. Hit-or-misg 
lay-offs, poor policy in normal times, are entirely unwarranted jy 
times of serious unemployment and impaired employee earnings. | 
many companies, intensive analysis of card records previously avail- 
able, personal interviews at the employment department or by fore. 
men or supervisors in the plant departments, or consultations with 
representatives of the workers affected have been made the basis fo; 
ensuing steps in reducing personnel. Where the proportion of the 
reduction necessary was not at first apparent, some companies have 
taken tentative action, later reconsidered in the light of pay-roll 
analysis and personnel surveys. The best procedure, it has been 
found can only be established on the basis of definite, complete, and 
up-to-date knowledge of the economic status of the personnel con- 
cerned. The following purposes are served by such action: 


A, Disclosure of persons willing to go on furlough without pay.—Older persons 
approaching retirement, married women with husbands working, employees 
wishing furloughs for vacation purposes may accept lay-off voluntarily if certain 
privileges as to future employment, service record, or coverage under company 
plans are assured. ' 

B. Disclosure of duplication of wage earners in same family unit in the com- 
pany’s employ.— While action thereon is complicated by many circumstances, 
the knowledge of the total income accruing to a family unit from company em- 
ployment is of value in time of serious unemployment. 

C. Determination of need for earnings as indicated by number of dependents ani 
home responsibilities—Information concerning married women with husbands 
employed over against single or widowed women with home dependents, family 
heads with aged or young persons dependent upon them, illness, or other emer- 
gencies, has been found useful. 

D. Determination of adequacy of part-time earnings.—Part-time employment is 
found to affect the budgets of some employees far more seriously than those of 
others. Financial advice, or reconsideration of employment schedule, may be 
necessary in certain cases. 

E. Determination of practicality of predating transfer to pension roll.—Some 
older employees have savings accumulations which might permit them to accept 
reduced pensions immediately. 

F. Indication of persons to whom assurances can be safely given as to the securily 
of their employment.—The removal of anxiety where this is possible is found t» 
release purchasing power, encourage charitable contributions by those employed, 
and stimulate community and plant morale. 

G. Maintenance of list for preferential employment.—As an outcome of the 
analysis and surveys above, a priority list can be maintained similar to those 
used by draft boards in the World War. Seniority in service, skill, training, and 
experience are all factors to be considered. 


IV. Methods of Assistance to Persons Laid Off 


Few progressive companies have dropped all concern for former 
employees on termination of employment. The present emergency 
has greatly stimulated the application of methods of assisting laid-off 
canislaivtes. 


A. Placements in other jobs whether temporarily or permanently laid off.— km- 
ployment department machinery, outside exchanges, outside visits by employ 
ment officers, interplant committees, community interchange arrangements 
advertisements and circular letters, and other means have been used to secure 
employment for laid-off employees. Longer notice of lay-off affords greater 
opportunity to locate a new job. . 

B. Loans and credits.—Cash loans, lump sum or periodic, are extended 10 
certain companies, following friendly investigation of need. On reemployment 
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joans are to be repaid with or without interest by deductions from wages. Tact- 
ful and intelligent action assures protection against distress in those cases where 
pride and sensitiveness otherwise cover up need. Credits are given on rent, fuel, 
food, and clothing where company housing, services, or stores are available. 
Such loans or credits are usually extended to employees temporarily laid off where 
the persons assisted are both willing and able to assume financial obligation. 

C. Dismissal compensation in case of permanent lay-off.—There has been an 
increasing use of permanent lay-off compensation where technological change 
coupled with decreased employment have rendered necessary permanent separa- 
tion of longer-service employees. In atime of depression such bonuses are found 
to be all the more essential to cushion the shock to the employee in the readjust- 
ment of standards and expectancies. Such compensation ranges between com- 
panies from two weeks’ to one year’s wages, usually varying according to the age 
and service of the employee. 

D. Follow-up surveys through personal visits, card records, and community inter- 
change of information.—Companies attempting to assume responsibility for laid- 
off employees, to the extent possible to prevent their becoming dependent on 
community relief, have found personnel surveys by trained representatives and 
the preparation of continuing records valuable in preventing or alleviating dis- 
tress. Cooperation with community relief agencies is often essential to prevent 
oversight or duplication of assistance. 

E. Cooperation with community relief agencies—To a marked extent company 
and company relief organizations, where such exist, are cooperating with estab- 
lished community relief agencies. Unless such cooperation is developed, serious 
oversight may develop on the one hand and duplication of efforts on the other. 
Where any form of charitable relief is planned, communication with established 
agencies has been found to be essential. Company gifts or employee contribu- 
tions by pay-roll deductions are usually put to most effective use by experienced 
relief officers. Provision of free transportation, medical, fuel, housing,employment, 
and administrative services are among the steps taken by many companies. 


V. Permanent Policies for Stabilization of Earnings and Employment 


A. Forecasting and planning.—There are indications of greater use of outside 
statistical experts and services and the employment of staff statisticians in coor- 
dination with planning and production scheduling departments as a means of 
avoiding excessive operations and inventories at a time of imminent decline in 
business. 

B. Broader training of new employees, apprentices, and special groups within 
personnel.—Broader training of personnel has been found to afford greater flexi- 
bility in shifting employees between departments in time of changing demand or 
changing methods of production. Developments of more extensive and efficient 
training departments include the ‘‘preemployment school,’ apprenticeship 
courses, and “‘the flying squadron.” 

C. Standardization of products.—Greater accuracy and range of forecasting has 
been found to be possible where products are standardized. Price concessions 
are sometimes made to customers specifying standard products in orders filled 
from stock. Experience indicates that standardization of products reduces idle 
machinery and allows greater flexibility in the use of personnel. 

D. Guaranteed employment.—Security of employment has been found to afford 
marked improvement in employee morale and efficiency if properly supplemented 
by wage, promotion, and other financial and nonfinancial incentives. Such 
guaranties are considered a desirable goal in industrial relations practice, more or 
less attainable according to the company’s product or service and financial situa- 
tion. 

E. The elastic workday or week.—Some companies have been operating for a 
considerable period on the plan that daily or weekly hours, rather than the num- 
ber of employees hired, should be adjusted to the amount of work available. 
Certain railroad companies have developed this plan in employment procedure 
in their maintenance departments. Asa permanent plan, it causes some fluctua- 
tion in employee earnings but this is considered preferable by the group affected 
eg sharp variations from full earnings to no earnings in the case of those 
aid off. 

F. Unemployment insurance.—As a final protection to the standard of living of 
the industrial employee, private unemployment insurance has received an impetus’ 
during the last year. Insurance plans with adequate funds previously accumu- 
lated are not numerous, but, the accomplishments of the plans in operation at this 
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time are encouraging emulation. Unemployment insurance or pension plans :ire 
usually voluntary and contributory, although in one important scheme all e1)- 
ployees may be assessed by pay-roll deductions in times of emergency. Loan 
plans for laid-off employees are in some cases associated with those for unemploy- 
ment benefits, either through the use of the same accumulated fund or the possi- 
bility that loans now made will be later merged into a program for the assurance 
of some income to persons laid off in the future. 





Survey of Unemployment Relief in Industry 


OQ LEARN the extent to which individual industries are attempt- 

ing to meet the emergency occasioned by unemployment and 
the methods they are using to that end, the President’s Emergency 
Committee for Employment has made a survey of a diversified list 
of large and small corporations manufacturing in over 500 locations 
and employing more than 750,000 men in 1929.! Table 1 is repro- 
duced from this study and shows the extent to which relief plans were 
used in companies of varying size. 


TABLE 1.—USE OF RELIEF PLANS BY COMPANIES OF VARYING SIZE 











Number employed at 1929 














peak 
Itein 
Under 1,000 Over 
1,000 to 5,000 5,000 
orl Per cent | Per cent | Per cent 

ph A LY EI Re pes Me : 100 100 100 
Companies having an unemployment problem !_____...........__..__-- 75 86 6 
Companies spreading GIO inition indpekebeatinidinss semaioens <n’ sm <2 53 72 SS 
Companies creating new work by repair or construction programs. -- 237 25 56 
Companies giving direct relief____._____________- A tiie wh 16 31 4() 











1 Includes those maintaining forces intact only by the adoption of relief measures. 


_ ? Concentrated in companies employing less than 500. Small companies are able to keep working forces 
intact by this means: 


From Table 1 it is apparent that the larger the number of employees 
in 1929, the greater the percentage of companies having an unemploy- 
ment problem, the percentage rising from 75 for companies having 
under 1,000 employees at the peak in 1929 to 86 for those companies 
having 1,000 to 5,000 and to 96 per cent for the companies having 
over 5,000 employees. 

The report goes on to state that the survey indicated great varia- 
tion among companies and operation varied from full, normal time 
to 50 per cent of full time and in some few instances to as little as 25 
per cent of full-time operation. 

It was found that many companies without formal plans for relic! 
were developing machinery for relief and that a deepening sense 0! 
responsibility with regard to the unemployment problem was in 
evidence. Table 2 shows the extent of relief in relation to degree o! 
unemployment. 





1“A Survey of Unemployment Relief in Industry,’ prepared for the President’s Emergency €o1- 
mittee for Employment. 
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TABLE 2.—EXTENT OF RELIEF IN RELATION TO DEGREE OF UNEMPLOYMENT 











Decline from 1929 peak 
































Item we 0-10 10-30 | Over 30 

change | Pet cent | per cent | per cent 

8 decline | decline | decline 

| Per cent | Per cent | Per cent | Per cent 
Total companies in each group--.-_-......--- 100 100 100 100 
Companies with formal relief plans 1g 13 37 42 
Companies spreading work__---.------ sey Se 1 43 65 85 95 

Companies creating work through repair and construction 

PrOQrewe ..._.- -- 65 cen 5 seidns<+++---- : q 1 43 26 47 57 
Companies giving direct relief_____-__- aka 30 47 47 








1 These percentages reflect the effort being made by means of relief measures to maintain employment 
unchanged in spite of decreased business. 


In commenting on the extent of relief in relation to degree of unem- 
ployment the writer of the report draws attention to the fact that a 
large proportion of the companies which reported little or no change 
in the number at work were able to maintain this condition only 
through extensive application of emergency methods. Some com- 
panies felt that the burden of assistance needed by employees was 
beyond their capacity to meet but after investigation met the situa- 
tion by dividing work or rendering other direct aid. The figures in 
Table 2 show the importance of spreading work as a relief measure, 
since 95 per cent of the companies with 30 per cent or more of unem- 
ployment resorted to this method of relief. The methods of spreading 
work and the relative use of this and other unemployment plans are as 
follows: 


Per cent} 

Total companies having an unemployment problem_-_--_______--_------ 100 
eee et ed ce cease coe ld ee ere ae 82 
ee Gunmen Wreeet OO es ek COL Leuba eeu 53 
I ii da id: a iin ciilicis lea — > ine eked Spal ha we 43 
NE LEAS SE CELI CE MEET LD 43 
ARERR CERS EA ag eT Ap Re ee Ae 44 
By repair and maintenance programs ?__________________.-.------ 32 


I at 2 ee i a dl wich te ah aleeden dette dsb 12 








NS EEE SEEN EO: plies 3 21 
Companies with unemployment insurance________._______..---------- $7 
Cnn aiwine divest relief . 56. co se lec cic -sweeeecl--. son 37 

onations— 
ia Lk ila te ale Rene ileal ibe eakrnls eo aibne ai a ncxclinell 20 
ROTA ERS, SPER cee tee et ee A Re EASY. 17 
SN ALOE oe Chie wb SAS SRA Ae kick dbs wile aie 16 
NG eile hie tenis sh «Re oe wd an wed hs ngid< Comqpe a Heddonneg 14 
ah il ia ik aia aed Bs ene weit imuetel 14 
Raids hia wpe ig a vice bits ahen ded te SA ted d's aN aks ow one cinig Sapa 13 
CI i Sarees 205 2 Se ded ee ee ee Ce tt SS RS 14 





1 The companies upon which statistics are based were not weighted according to number of employees. 
? Note that subclassifications are not exclusive. Some companies use two or more. 

3 Probably in large part a normal procedure. 

* Per cent of all companies interviewed. 
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Community Planning in Unemployment Emergencies 


§ by. Russell Sage Foundation has recently published a pamphlet 
dealing with the subject of community planning in unemployment 
emergencies * which, the author states is an endeavor to bring together 
recommendations for community action to meet emergency unem- 
ployment. The recommendations offered take into consideration the 
experience of social agencies and their representatives, as recorded 
in books and addresses on the subject, and the reader is strongly urged 
to read in their entirety as many as possible of the source books listed 
in the bibliography. In addition to the main body of the report and 
a bibliography, two appendixes appear in the publication. The first 
presents conclusions drawn from ‘“‘ The Burden of Unemployment,” 
by Philip Klein, and the second, conclusions and recommendations 
from ‘‘ How to Meet Hard Times,” a report of the Mayor’s Committee 
on Unemployment, New York, 1917. 

The study opens with a statement that it is disheartening to realize 
how little of the experience of one crisis we seem to retain to help us 
attack the next. The need is urged for well-planned programs for 
unemployment relief through organized community agencies, both 
public and private. Such programs may be expanded in time of 
abnormal need to give individualized service and thus do away with the 
worst features of indiscriminate relief—bread lines, soup kitchens, 
enormous lodging houses—which involve wasteful application of 
funds, but more especially divert the main stream of those in need 
away from a more penetrating and individualized care to the place 
where immediate wants can be satisfied. 


First Line of Defense 


Tue study under review does not attempt to deal with causes and 
cures of cyclical unemployment. It does, however, lay down certain 
principles which may be helpful to local groups in the face of nation- 
wide and world-wide depression. In the early pages of the study the 
writer points out that whatever emergency measures are adopted in 
times of industrial depression, the major part of the burden will fal 
on the unemployed themselves. Ten avenues are listed as open to 
persons in a community for meeting their needs when unemployed. 
These avenues are emigration, migration, change of occupation, part- 
time work, use of savings, use of credit, neighborly help, individual 
help, help of churches and social organizations, and help of relief 
societies. Without the well-planned direction that a community 
unemployment committee or other organized group can give to the 
individual seeking to work out his own problem, the number of 
persons who will suffer great permanent losses will be unduly high. 
A man without work may have to borrow money at excessive interest, 
allow his bills to run, allow insurance to lapse, tne his home and fur- 
niture or lose in a variety of different ways and to an unnecessarily 
large extent unless the community is mobilized to secure for its un- 
employed the right kind of publicity and to strengthen credit. It is 
therefore advocated that publicity be avoided which will add to alarm, 
cause credit to be restricted, lead the unemployed to conceal savings 





1 Russell Sage Foundation. Community planning in unemployment emergencies, by Joanna C. Colcord, 
New York, 1930. 
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and resort to relief centers, induce relatives and friends to withhold 
assistance while urging upon the unemployed that they get their share 
of relief benefits, and attract to the community nonresidents who hope 
to secure work or easy assistance. At the same time it is suggested 
that credit may be strengthened in a community by the underwritirg 
of credit by the local body dealing with problems arising out of unem- 
ployment. In this way credit relations between consumer, retailer, 
jobber, wholesaler, and producer may be prevented from tightening 
and the unemployed individual aided in financing himself in periods 
of stress. 
Advocacy of Decentralized Relief 


Aut the reports quoted discourage and point to the ill effects of 
centralized relief schemes. Opposition to centralized relief is based 
upon experience of social agencies in dealing with former emergencies. 
Experience is said to have demonstrated that unemployment relief, 
to be handled even relatively well, must be decentralized. No agency, 
public or private, can give the impression that a situation can be dealt 
with centrally without doing great harm and it is believed that each 
group of citizens and each citizen should have a part in any community 
program dealing with unemployment. But a distinction should be 
made between planning and the actual work of relief, for centralized 
planning is considered essential to systematic breaking up of the prob- 
lem into parts. For this reason it is necessary to build up a repre- 
sentative group to make unified plans in an unemployment emergency. 


Coordination of Relief Activities 


Unper ideesl conditions an unemployment committee would be in 
existence long enough before an unemployment crisis arises to allow 
study of local conditions and to work out definite plans. The most 
effective work is reported as being done where the present emergency 
is being met as part of a unified, long-time social program and it is 
urged that optimism and unwillingness to admit that times are grow- 
ing bad should not prevent timely planning. 

A committee may be formed either under Government leadership 
or by committees consisting of public-spirited,capablemen. Itshould 
not be so large that the members can not come to know each other. 
In selecting the membership of a committee the personnel of the 
following groups is recommended for consideration: 

Public employment office; chamber of commerce; two or three leading indus- 
tries; personnel managers’ association; central labor union; commercial bank; 
savings bank; city government (the mayor should be an ex officio member) ; 
organizations dealing with homeless men; council of social agencies; family society; 
visiting nursing association; board of health; organizations dealing with ex- 
service men; Y. M. C. A. and Y. W. C. A.; Y. M. i. A. and Y. W. H. A.; K. of 


C.; bureau of vocational rehabilitation; board of education; representative of 
church federation or similar group. 


The aims of such a committee are summarized briefly as follows: 


1. To gather the facts as to present local conditions in industry. 

2. To coordinate the plans and resources of local agencies. 

Z xo see that all available real work for real wages is distributed to the best 
advantage. 

4. To develop resources for the relief of such of the unemployed as can not plan 
for themselves. These will generally take the form of relief in wages for ‘““made”’ 
work, direct relief, and charitable loans. 

5. To furnish wise and discourage unwise publicity. 
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Under the first heading, ‘‘Gathering facts,’’ it is advocated that 4 lt 
special committee be chosen, consisting of about a dozen persons who J joca! 
have the necessary interest, training, and time. Inquiry might cove; J for ) 
‘‘business conditions, savings accounts, business Seiunee stock turn. I pot 
over in merchandizing concerns, employment in factories, trade and J hear 
transportation, building operations, employment service, production J trait 
indexes of industrial plants, nation-wide business matters, Leal hous Ps 
ing, relief and service, changes in population, and so on.” that 

Attempts to measure volume of unemployment, as distinct from J— wor! 
applications for employment, are said to have proved useless if not J with 
harmful and it is therefore not recommended that communities try J ther 
to secure censuses of unemployment. Bata 

Coordination of efforts implies a full use of existing agencies for JB wor! 
relief, including the small as well as the large agencies, but it must J real 
always be kept in mind that the social agencies have work to do that [J adaj 
is tied up with causes outside unemployment and which must not be J kinc 
slighted in the face of needs arising out of the unemployment emer- J gar¢ 
gency. It rests with the committee to exercise directive power, J A 
thereby guiding the needy to the agencies best fitted to take care of IE exct 
their special needs. Cooperation must be so developed that the JJ of ¢ 
efforts of one agency will not overlap those of another. If the && ager 
agencies of a community have already developed a working agreement & relie 
as to the functions of each, the work of relief will be facilitated, but & lief 
even though no such agreement has been developed a committee will J loan 
do well to classify and integrate the services of the community J com 
through existing agencies and not create any new agency. T 

It is recommended that distribution of real work be facilitated by JJ ploy 
encouraging existing employment agencies to work closely together, & rece 
possibly establishing a clearance system of jobs so that workers may & situ 
be spared from going from bureau to bureau. Where no such service & letii 


is 0 
be j 
ings 
fact 


exists one might be opened. 

Employers are often in a position to make adjustments to help a 
local unemployment situation, either by instituting a shorter working- 
day or dividing a week’s work between two or more men, or by manu- 


facturing for stock and making plant improvements and extensions. if 
Employers may also do much to alleviate conditions in times of J can 
unemployment by keeping wagerates at their usual leveland by assuring & org: 
workers that their jobs are secure, if they are in a position to do so. the 
Private building and repair by individual home owners are urged as 
measures of furnishing employment and it is further recommended 
that public works be expedited as a means of aiding in periods of I 
unemployment. Because of the length of time communities require gail 
to provide money for public works, it is stressed that efforts be mel 
directed toward pushing projects for which plans have already been & end 
drawn up and money has been appropriated. | con 
In developing resources for relief it is important not to lay down con 
such rigid rules that certain groups in the community are barred from , 
receiving needed assistance. For example, the single man may be 9 
as deserving of help as the married man with children, and the non- 3 
resident must in some instances be helped until arrangements are —% °w' 
made for his return to his home and in other instances he must be Pe 
treated with the same consideration as needy residents because he is 5 
an itinerant laborer with no community to which he may turn for aid. 6 
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lt is also desirable that, while developing resources for relief, 
local committees shall provide education and recreational fac ilities 
for young people especially. The advantages of such provisions lie 
not only in the fact that the unemployed are less apt to become dis- 
heartened if their time is occupied but are also enabled to secure 
training which will be useful later in finding work. 

Passing to a discussion of the methods of relief, the author states 
that relief in wages for ‘‘made” work has been disappointing. Such 
work must of necessity be noncompetitive. It must be supplied 
without regard to competency of persons selected for the job and is 
therefore wasteful. There is also a tendency to pay for such work 
at a wage below the current level, with the result that a man must 
work full time to secure a subsistence wage and has no time to seek 
real work. ‘‘Made” work also has the disadvantage of being ill- 
adapted for indoor workers, especially women. Of the different 
kinds of ‘‘made”’ work, improving public buildings and parks is re- 
garded as the best type. 

Administration of direct relief is recommended (1) by confidential 
exchanges where all families aided are listed to prevent duplication 
of effort by two or more agencies; (2) by strengthening existing 
agencies to carry a heavier load (3) by avoiding the creation of new 
relief organizations; (4) by discouraging demoralizing forms of re- 
lief such as giving food ; and (5) by discouraging charitable loans, as 
loan services are best administered by credit unions and reputable 
commercial loan companies. 

The author calls attention to the place of publicity in an unem- 


ployment emergency and warns against sensational articles. She 


recommends that contributors to funds be informed of the current 
situation through some regular channel, such as organization bul- 
letins, news letters and the like, even though no appeal for money 
is made. To obtain the good will of the public, Sang public must 
be informed definitely as to what is being sought, 1. e., public build- 
ings, household repairs, lodging houses, shorter ideas hours in 
factories, etc. 

It is suggested that funds for relief need not be raised in one great 
campaign. ‘To do this entails much scarehead publicity, and relief 
organizations might better appeal for more money subsequent to 
the general campaign and when the money is needed. 


A Permanent Program 


In cLosinG, the author states the belief that it would be a real 
gain to the Nation if the groups which have dealt with unemploy- 
ment this winter would not disband when the present emergency 
ends but would continue to study unemployment and measures to 
combat it. She adds that any comprehensive program for study and 
control of the problem should include: 


1. Provisions for regular employment statistics. 

2. Development of an effective public employment exchange. 

3. Efforts to induce individual employers and industries to regularize their 
own employment and make provision for unemployment insurance. 

4. Long-range planning of public and private work which can be promptly 
undertaken in a period of unemployment. 

5. Promotion of vocational training and guidance for juveniles. 

6. An industrial program for the handicapped. 

7. Legislation. 
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Technological Unemployment in the Printing Industry 


HE results of a recent inquiry into the displacement of labo; 

through mechanical feeding of commercial printing presse 
are presented in the September, 1930, issue of the American Economic 
Review.' The study was prompted by the repeated claims that jp. 
stallation of automatic and new high-speed machinery in the press. 
rooms was creating unemployment, particularly among the preg 
assistants or feeders. The rapid shift from hand to mechanical 
feeding of cylinder and platen presses has resulted in a constan| 
conflict between the paeoaics and the union concerning the num- 
ber of men required to handle the presses efficiently. 

An analysis of the advance of mechanization showed that up to 
1913, 32 years after the introduction of the modern presses and 1} 
years after automatic feeders appeared on the market, less than 4 
per cent of the more than 60,000 cylinder and platen presses in- 
stalled in the 32-year period were mechanically fed. From that 
time on, however, the demand for automatic feeding attachments 
and self-feeding presses grew so rapidly that of the total of 64,288 
cylinder and platen presses installed during the 16 years following 
(1913 to 1928, inclusive) two-thirds were mechanically fed. 

Rough calculations made from a comparison of census figures for 
1914 and 1927 with data from manufacturers of printing presses, 
show that the total number of wage earners in book and job printing 
increased about one-fourth during this period, while the value added 
by manufacture (corrected for changes in the value of the dollar) 
more than doubled. These changes seem to indicate that, while the 
per capita productivity was about three-fifths greater in 1927 than in 
1914, the ap cn demand for printing attad also in a substantial 
increase in the number of workers employed. 

New York City, as the largest printing center of the country, was 
selected for a closer study of mechanization and its effects on employ- 
ment. It was found that the technical changes in this city reflected 
the general trend for the United States as a whole, though in a more 
exaggerated form. The new presses had made a more rapid advance 
and the older ones showed a more pronounced relative decline. The 
hand-feeding process, for all cylinder presses combined, appears to 
have been practically at a standstill since 1917, while for the color and 
perfecting presses 1t had positively declined since 1920. Platen 
presses were replaced with high-speed models more generally in New 
York than elsewhere. 

Production of commercial printing in New York City increased | 
per cent more than for the United States as a whole. The value 
added by manufacture increased 109 per cent, against 108 per cent, 
but the increase in wage earners was only 15.3 per cent, as agains' 
24.9 per cent for the country. That difference is considered to indicate 
that greater technical progress had been made in New York press- 
rooms than elsewhere. 

A special survey was made in 36 medium-sized plants of the city, 
considered typical of the commercial printing industry there, covering 
the winter periods of 1923-24 and 1928-29. The findings showed 





1 The American Economic Review, September, 1930, pp. 442-466: ‘‘ Unemployment and technica! pro¢- 
ress in commercial printing,’’ by Elizabeth F. Baker. 
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that these plants grew not only in equipment and number of press 
workers as the approximate figures for the United States disclosed, 
hut that the number of men increased more than the number of 
presses. In 1924 an average of 99.2 men were employed per 100 
presses, while in 1929 the average was 100.7 men per 100 presses. 
This bears out the contention of the employers that installation of new 
machinery, because of more business, has meant the employment of 
more instead of fewer men. 

The survey, however, also reveals a change in the feeding technique 
and its effect upon occupations of the personnel. The increase in the 
total number of presses was 17 per cent, but those fed by hand fell 
off 14 per cent and those equipped for mechanical feeding increased 
60 percent. A decided change also occurred in the occupations of the 
workers. The pressmen gained 4.6 men per 100 presses; but the 
assistants lost 3.2 men per 100 presses, brought about through a drop 
of 11.4 hand feeders and a gain of 8.2 automatic feeder operators per 
100 presses. These figures correspond with others mentioned, from 
asurvey of 17 additional plants, and emphasize changes in 0c cupations 
through the new processes. They also indicate that instead of 
reducing the demand for skilled men in proportion to the demand for 
the less skilled, the technical progress in commercial printing press- 
rooms has had the opposite effect. 

Further investigation into the causes of unemployment disclosed 
surprisingly few instances actually caused by the introduction of new 
machinery. Considerable unemployment was found to be the result 
of mergers, combinations nearly always causing the loss of jobs to 
workers of one of the plants merged. Letters were sent to the 

2,400 members of the local press assistants’ union, inquiring whether 
they had lost jobs during the 5-year period when new presses or 
feeding attachments were installed. Five per cent replied, citing 24 
cases of unemployment and 21 cases of transfer from such cause. 

It is emphasized that the relatively small amount of displacement 
discovered by the inquiry offers no certain forecast for the future, 
especially in the case of press assistants who are not skilled except 
in hand feeding and are not willing to learn new methods. The 
assistants are, however, also confronted with another problem, 
created by the introduction of the modern high-speed automatically 
fed press. Many employers contend that it is more economical to 
reduce the number of presses over which a pressman has charge, and 
include among his functions the operation of the feeding machine. 
This would mean still further elimination of assistants, though result- 
ing in some increases for the pressmen. The latter seem more secure 
from dislodgment by technical changes, as a pressman is supposed to 
be able to operate any press in his department, so that a transfer from 
one press to another is mer ely a matter of routine. 
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Unemployment in Foreign Countries 


HE accompanying table shows detailed monthly statistics of 
unemployment in foreign countries, as reproduced from official 
sources, from May, 1929, to the latest available date: 


STATEMENT OF UNEMPLOYMENT IN FOREIGN COUNTRIES! 











Australia Austria Belgium Canada 








| Trade-unionists : . ‘ ra Trade-unionisi 
vin Com- | Unemployment insurance societies Frade-union 






































unemployed pulsory unemployed 
at ae Pnce 
Date (end of | ance, | 
month) | number Wholly unem- Partially unem- | 
unem- ployed ployed 
a= ployed bee” direc ee | 
T in j J > er Cont 
Number | cent | receipt | per | Per ce! 
of \Number}| Per cent | Number | Per cent 
| benefit 
i ee | | 
1929 | 
aaa : (?) _.....-| 130, 469 2, 382 | 0.4 8, 686 | 1,4 | 7, 750 1.0) 
se 40, 996 10.0 | 110, 266 2, 559 s 11, 194 1.8 5, 723 | 2.9 
REESE Se (?) ees 104, 399 4, 037 | .6 | 16, 452 2. 6 6, 003 | 3.0 
, SEER ST (2) icniipe's 101, 845 3, 200 5 15, 614 2.5 7, 159 3.5 
September_____-_- 52, 480 12.1 | 104, 947 3, 492 oe 16, 714 2.6 7, 654 | 7 
October __ __- sake (2) --.---.| 125, 850 3, 261 5 13, 930 2.2 12, 716 | 6.0 
November-___--_- (2) Sis 167,487 | 6,895 1.1 13, 176 2.1 19, 832 | 9.3 
December... __-_- 56, 801 13.1 | 226, 567 15, 761 2.4 29,309 4.6 | 24, 289 11.4 
1930 
January -...-.--.-.- (?) j-------| 273,197 | 22,542 3.5 | 25,782 4.0 22,795 10.8 
February-._--.-.-- (2) aaa. FC 16, O85 2.6 31, 222 4.9 | 24,175 11.5 
SARS, 63, 144 14.6 | 239, 094 14, 030 2.2 28, 469 4.5 | 22,912 10.8 
, eee (2) ..----| 192,477 13, 715 2.2 36, 605 5.8 18, 5&1 0.0) 
NSE T Stee (2) eee ae 1.9] 38, 761 6.1 20, 424 10) 
June éedas 80,595 | 18.5 | 150,075 12, 226 1.9 41, 336 | 6.5 | 21, 380 10. 
, REE eee (*) } (4) 153, 188 15, 302 2.4 | 48, 580 7.7 18, 473 9.2 
pene Saeees (?) (?) 156, 145 17, 747 2.8) 51,649 8.2 | 318, 232 9. 3 
September _____-_- 90,379 | 20.5 | 163, 804 23, 693 3.8} 61,623 9.9 | 319, 356 4.4 
October... ..-.. ipsas tochin setae tae | 192, 778 27, 322 | 4.3 | 54, 804 | 8.5 | 322,403 10.8 
pe OES eee: lisddeos | 237,745 | 36,000 5.6 | 74,000 TY | eekeseOe 








1 Sources: League‘of Nations—Monthly Bulletin of Statistics; International Labor Office—Internat iona! 
Labor Review; Canada—Labor Gazette; Great Britain—Ministry of Labor Gazette; Austria—statis- 
tische Nachrichten; Australia—Quarterly Summary of Australian Statistics; Germany—Reichsarbeits- 
blatt, Reichs Arbeitsmarkt Anzeiger; Switzerland—Wirt. u. Social. Mitteilungen, La Vie Economique; 
Poland—Wiadomosci Statystlyezne; Norway—Statiske Meddelelser; Netherlands—Maandschrift; 
Sweden—Sociala Meddelanden; Denmark—Statistiske Efterretninger; Finland—Bank of Finland 
Monthly Bulletin; France—Bulletin du Marché du Travail; Hungary—Magyar Statisztikai Szemle; 
Belgium—Revue du Travail; New Zealand—Monthly Abstract of Statistics; U. 8. Department of (om- 
merce—Commerce Reports; and U. 8. Consular Reports. 

2 Not reported. 

8 Figures computed in this office. 
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STATEMENT OF UNEMPLOYMENT IN FOREIGN COUNTRIES—Continued 






















































































, Danzig 
Czechoslovakia | (Free | Denmark Estonia | Finland| France | Germany 
City of) | 
Lelaamciny wenn 4 in- | - 
Date (end of | surance funds— | Trade-union unem-| ' 7 
month) unemployed | Number) Ployment funds— yoy Number| Number} 
in receipt of (of unem-| Unemployed ployed jof unem-|°funem-| Number 
benefit ployed remain- | ployed ployed | of unem- 
regis- ing on regis- inre- | ployed 
tered live tered —- registered 
re } | wegtota y 
Wester! pn Number} Per cent | register 
sai ae mo ae a ae 
1929 
Matt ans | 21,866} 1.9] 11,135] 29,671 10.8 2,169 | 1,624 570 | 1, 349, 833 
june.-- 19, 436 19] 8,876 27, 398 10. 0 1,110 1, 157 394 | 1, 260, 044 
July 16, 859 1.6} 9,007} 26, 621 9.6 780 | 1, 188 399 | 1, 251, 452 
August ‘ 18, 674 1.8 | 8,958 25, 164 9.1 609 1, 859 403 | 1, 271,990 
Septem ber--- 19, 468 1.9 9, 296 24, 175 8.7 902 2,710 385 | 1, 323, 603 
October--- 16, 248 1.5 10, 664 28, 184 10. 1 3, 065 4, 997 396 | 1, 557, 146 
November-. 17, 108 1.6 13, 146 36, 302 13. 0 5, 288 9, 495 577 | 2, 035, 667 
December - 30, 170 2.8 16, 198 62, 563 22. 4 6, 116 8, 716 817 | 2, 850, 849 
1930 
January | 39, 199 3.6 | 19, 282 55, 876 20. 3 5, 608 12, 696 1, 484 | 3, 217, 608 
February - 40, 550 3.6 | 21,153 59, 363 21.0 4, 530 11, 545 1, 683 | 3, 365, 811 
March--- 45, 567 4.0 20, 376 47, 109 15. 6 3, 575 10, 062 1,630 | 3, 040, 797 
, 42, 664 3.7 18, 371 33, 471 11.8 2, 227 7, 274 1, 203 | 2, 786, 912 
May..-- 41, 098 3.8 | 16,232 27, 966 9.4 2, 065 4, 666 859 | 2, 634, 718 
June... 37, 853 3.4} 14,975 24, 807 8.7 910 3, 553 1, 019 | 2, 640, 681 
July 46, 800 4.1} 15,330] 26, 200 9.3 762 4, 026 856 | 2, 765, 258 
August. 52, 694 4.7 | 15, 687 26, 232 9.0 1, 039 5, 288 964 | 2, 883, 000 
September-__- 57,542 | 5.3] 16,073| 27, 700 9.0 1,414 |. 7, 157 988 | 3, 004, 000 
October 61, 213 5.5 17,307 | 32, 880 11.4 3, 282 10, 279 1, 663 | 3, 252, 000 
November. ; tS 20, 272 44, 200 i) eee ‘ it. 4, 893 | 3, 683, 000 
December.......}........-- Ta, | {ee SEP PS 11, 952 | 4, 357, 000 
ee a (eee SS | 
Germany Great Britain and Northern Ireland 
| Trade-unionists Compulsory insurance 
“Sa of | Wholly unem- | Partially unem- Wholly unem- Temporary stop- 
| ployed ployed | Number ployed pages 
<a ol | re i 
ployed 
= Per | in receipt ; 
| Number esnt |Number| Per cent) of benefit | Number | Per cent|Number} Per cent 
| | | 
1929 
ee 419,373 | 9.1 | 315,191 6.8 | 1,010, 781 900, 562 7.6 | 276, 922 2.3 
/ | Se 393,749 | 8.5 | 308, 699 6.7 929, 579 884, 549 7.4 | 279, 108 2.4 
ME ccnn esc ik 395, 202 | 8.6 | 315, 739 6.9 863, 504 881, 189 7.4 | 296, 318 2.5 
August. ____- = 410, 481 8.9 | 322, 824 7.0 883, 002 918, 550 7.7 | 280, 332 2.4 
September ___. 442,312} 9.6 | 315, 150 6.8 910, 245 937, 795 7.9 | 265, 627 2.2 
Gctober__ _. 498, 604 | 10.9 | 319, 489 7.0 | 1, 061, 134 992, 769 8.2} 261, 711 2. 2 
November-. 634,790 | 13.7 | 351, 947 7.6 | 1,387, 079 | 1, 061, 618 8.8 | 263, 987 2.2 
December... _-- 922, 681 | 20.1 | 389, 278 8.5 | 1,984,811 | 1, 071, 849 8.9 | 272, 371 2.2 
1930 
January - - 1, 004, 787 | 22.0 501, 950 11.0 | 2, 482, 648 | 1, 183, 974 9.8 | 336, 474 2.8 
February -__. -- 1, 076, 441 | 23.5 | 593, 380 13.0 | 2, 655, 723 | 1, 211, 262 10. 0 | 371, 840 3. 1 
March....___. 995, 972 | 21.7 | 576, 153 12.6 | 2,547, 102 | 1, 284, 231 10.6 | 409, 785 3.4 
April........_.._| 926,831 | 20.3 | 553, 098 12. T | 2, 081, 068 | 1,309, 014 10.8 | 451, 506 3.8 
age 895, 542 | 19.5 | 552,318 12.0 | 1, 889, 240 | 1, 339, 595 11.1 | 516, 303 4.2 
aon 896, 465 | 19.6 | 578,116 12.6 | 1,834, 662 | 1, 341, 818 11.1 | 569, 931 4.7 
oe 930,777 | 20. 5 | 631, 903 13.9 | 1,900,961 | 1, 405, 981 11.6 | 664, 107 5.5 
August.____- 984, 384 | 21.7 | 670, 466 14.8 | 1,947,811 | 1, 500, 990 12.4 | 618, 658 5. 1 
September__- 1, 011, 820 | 22. 5 | 677, 627 15.1 | 1, 965, 348 | 1, 579, 708 13. 1 | 608, 692 5.0 
October. ...._.__| 1, 061,570 | 23.6 | 693, 379 15.4 | 2,071,730 | 1, 725, 731 13.9 | 593, 223 4.8 
SSS RTs IR RA cy 8” ST | 2, 353, 980 | 1, 836, 280 14.8 | 532, 518 4.3 
| 
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STATEMENT OF UNEMPLOYMENT IN FOREIGN COUNTRIES—Continued 







































































Meal Hungary Irish Free State | Italy Latvia 
' 
mn — . , | Number of un- 
rrade-unionists unem- | Compulsory insur- | , : 
ployed ance—unemployed | satse maa 
Date (end of Number Number 
month) ieee tenance ree towed 
a Social-Demo- | rein. 
ee te arte yg sores Wholly ticlly 1 i “y 
exchanges —— IN re " F ° 
chang (Buda- | Number | Per cent sa unem- | register 
pest) | Num- | Per | age ployed 
| ber cent 
—_— a — — 
1929 
SES ? 787 | 13, 266 8.8 | 24,256 8.6 | 227, 682 8,713 1, 433 
-—_,:......- 1,117,807 | 787] 13,921] 9.5 | we Be 193, 325 | 10, 970 1) 236 
RS 1, 154, 129 801 | 13, 964 9.3 | (2) ‘eee. 201,868 | 13, 503 1, 205 
August __ 1, 155, 803 833 14, 007 | 9.5 21, 834 7.8 | 216, 666 19, 650 1, OOS 
September 1, 181, 862 783 | 13, 922 | 9.5 (2) 228,831 | 16, 835 1. 582 
October - _- 1, 234, 388 967 14, 215 | 9.7 (?) .| 297, 382 17, 793 4, 204 
November __- 1, 285, 458 | 1, 033 15,910 | 10. 3 26, 186 | 9.2 | 332, 833 19, 694 8, 479 
December - _- 1,510, 231 | 1,107 | 19, 181 | 13.0 | (?) | 408,748 | 21, 349 8 134 
1930 
January __....---| 1,491,519 | 1,161 | 21, 533 14. 5 31, 592 | 11.1 | 466,231 | 23, 185 9, 2 
February ------ 1, 539, 265 | 1, 120 21, 309 14.8 | ary Se. Je ee 456, 628 26, 674 &, 82! 
March..__-- 1, 677, 473 983 21, 016 14. 6 | ¢ aoe ee -| 385, 432 28, 026 6, 494 
April ___-_- 1, 698, 386 906 20, 139 13.7 26, 027 9.2 | 372, 236 24, 305 3, 683 
May....- 1, 770, 051 875 19, 875 | 13. 6 (?) .-| 367, 183 22, 825 1, 421 
June____- 1,890,575 | 829} 18,960 13.0 (2) : 322, 291 | 21, 887 779 
| See 2, 011, 467 920 19, 081 13. 2 23, 393 8.2 | 342,061 | 24, 209 607 
August ___- 2,039,702 | 847/ 21,013 14.5 (?) 375, 548 | 24, 056 573 
September. 2, 114, 955 874 22, 252 | fe 394, 630 | 22,734 1, 470 
October _ _- 2,200,413 | 999] 22,914 | ea _| 446,496 | 19, 081 6, O58 
November__- 2, 274, 338 |...-.- ae Sore eee | 534, 356 | 22, 125 
| | | 
Netherlands New Zealand | Norway | Poland 
' — ee 
Unemployment . ite ‘25 N : 
: "be -, | Trade-unionists | Trade-unionists (10 Number Number 
tate Se of tleo--anemainned unemployed | unions) unemployed | ~ynem- — 
| a regisiere 
=o Per | Number| P& | Number | Per cent he vad ploymien 
: cent | * cent | * - offices 
1929 
ga Sas 10, 820 3.0 5, 276 9,3 4, 694 12.5 18, 000 119, 877 
pee 9, 987 2.6 4 ee 4, 337 11.3 14, 547 105, 065 
Mis Sha 12, 030 3.1 ay 4 aa 3, 999 10. 2 12, 417 97, 297 
AGemet.......-. Deke 12, 701 3.3 5, 226 9.4 4, 245 10.7 12, 493 90, 094 
September -_------- 12, 517 3. 2 (?) ibe 4, 854 12.1 15, 525 81, 848 
GQapeeer.5 2.2.22... 13, 639 3.5 5 hg Be Fe 5, 682 14.0 18, 420 91, 035 
November _-__-_--- 20, 941 5.3 3, 018 5.6 6, 256 15. 4 20, 546 125, 066 
December-_------- 48, 609 12.3 (?) ‘ene 7, 693 18.9 22, 092 185, 314 
1930 
Rae 56, 535 13.9 A a Se ee 7, 786 19.0 22, 549 241, 974 
February _-_.- asf 50, 957 12.5 4, 348 8.5 7, 851 18.9 22, 974 274, 708 
ee 34, 996 8.6 iy Bae 7, 503 17.8 22, 533 289, 469 
ME. 5 th ate ce 28, 421 6.9 , Ve SeeS 6, 701 15.8 19, 829 271, 225 
I  coaish SOR ahs iad 26, 211 6.3 5, 884 10.9 5, 239 12.2 16, 376 224, 914 
a ined bw ote ae 23, 678 5.5 (?) (2) 4, 700 10.8 13, 939 204, 982 
} ESS Pees .--| 20,075 6.7 (?) %) 4, 723 10.8 11, 997 193, 687 
ES eS 32, 755 7.6 7, 197 13. 5 5, 897 13. 4 12, 923 173, 621 
September - __--_-_- 4 32, 769 RM Ni diltn ctuawen Jtants 7,010 15.7 17, 053 170, 467 
October............| 437, 533 ae Oe Oe ENS 8, 031 18.0 20, 363 165, 14 
po ies eS a ee ee eae oF debs tages cou 24, 544 § 211, 918 





























2 Not reported. 


4 Provisional figures. 
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STATEMENT OF UNEMPLOYMENT IN FOREIGN COUNTRIES—Continued 




































































Poland Rumania | —— Sweden 
‘ Industrial workers 
Date (end of Extractive and — | Number Trade-unionists 
month) manufacturing hee seater nar ployed | ‘este. unemployed 
industries—wholly bi il Ustrt - Pm q |remaining| ployed 
unemployed | ““ 7 on live | registered 
| register 
Number Per Number Per Number | Per cent 
2 cent . cent : 
1929 } 
May.---- See 104, 200 11.6 135, 608 25. 1 6, 819 (2) 24, 452 8. 1 
po Age sh 2 91, 000 10. 2 98, 708 18. 6 5, 849 3, 762 21, 764 7.4 
pa ae 84, 300 9. 7 89, 639 17.7 3, 909 3, 238 20, 048 6.5 
August___------ 77, 500 9.0 82, 297 15.7 3,714 3, 398 19, 914 6.3 
September - - - 48, 700 8. 0 70, 055 13 2 §, 171 3, 990 22, 271 1 
October- - -- 76, 818 8.9 | 84, 060 15.3 5, 481 5, 025 27, 529 8.6 
November - - - 108, 200 12. 5-| 94, 890 17.5 6, 95 6, 408 33, 581 10. 4 
December --- - - - -- 166, 240 19.5 94, 601 18. 5 6, 866 10, 515 53, 977 16.6 
1930 
January -- 219, 333 24.3) 108,812} 248 12, 622 11, 307 45, 636 14.2 
February - 251, 627 27.5 | 120, 058 28. 4 15, 5 11, 949 45, 460 13. 2 
| ili le a | 265, 135 28. 7 120, 844 28.9 13, 045 8, 882 42, 278 12.5 
Ape eb tn -ss..,.1° BEG 27.0 | 113, 594 26.9 13, 412 7, 522 38, 347 11.1 
es | 201,116 23. 0 | 104, 469 24. 2 25, 096 7, 362 28, 112 8.3 
June...............| 182600] 21.6]  94,375| 222| 22960 6,330 | 28, 956 8 1 
July tonecendl) SeaOED 20. 5 | 70, 597 17.0 23, 236 7, 095 27, 170 7.8 
August__._--- | 150, 650 18. 3 74, 289 17. 1 24, 209 7, 099 28, 539 8.1 
September - - | 146, 642 17.8 74, 285 16. 5 39, 110 7,527 32, 800 9.4 
October. __- wk! ere Ss Sei. 36, 147 9,013 43, 927 m2 
November..._....__|_- iu a ae Ss ae SEER EE eve bodes 8 Sah ae, Bey pour Aaa 
Switzerland 
Yugo- 
Slavia 
| Unemployment funds 
Date (end of month) | Wholly unem- Partially unem- 
ployed ployed Number 
of unem- 
p 3 ployed 
| Number cane Number hae 4 registered 
| 
ire |- 
1929 ° 
| Ea ee ; Gane ieee (?) (?) (?) (?) 10, 583 
OS . bscntabenbaoenate (?) 0.7 (?) 1.0 9, 017 
GE SE ee Let (2) (2) (?) (?) 7, 652 
MY Meith oo sk. ches Lk RE Rr = Sh Sex aigaed (?) (?) (?) (?) 5, 790 
EE ES Se as | See es hinds (2) .8 (?) 9 6, 755 
J eee ; rer =) ee (2) (?) (?) (?) 4, 739 
| SS aSee PERT f Pew cee wa ee $558) ae (2) (2) (2) 5, 026 
ER Ritekecececeess< oss ypealisies ktelet aee 12, 309 4.2 9, 805 3.3 5, 663 
1930 
2a ones soa tehaaars 10, 523 4.4 10,710 4.4 8, 508 
RT vane ln 9, 971 4.1 11, 445 4.7 9, 437 
ee , ad, : NAY Peg palate: 7, 882 2.6 12, 642 4.2 9, 739 
Me. te te eee se eo 5, 203 2.1 12, 755 5.3 12, 052 
er so 5, 356 2.2 13, 1 5.4 8, 704 
i” riggers --| 5, 368 1.7 17, 688 5.7 6, 991 
} | ea 4, 751 1.9 15, 112 6. 2 7, 236 
MU ics. 25s, .\ Bab ca Vig dus ihe Salted See a 5, 703 2.3 19, 441 7.9 6, 111 
September_________ 4 igs. cans oak ot 7, 792 2.5 26, 111 8.3 5, 973 
TS BA Fan Mgmak Gk 7, 399 3.0 23, 309 9.4 6, 609 

















2 Not reported. 
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Unemployment Insurance Deficit in Germany 


AS G to a report of the United States consulate genera! jy 
Berlin, the unemployment insurance, in spite of a renewed 
increase in contributions as of October 6, 1930, from 5% to 6% per 
cent of wages, again faces a deficit—of 300,000,000 marks ($71,400. 
000)—for which no funds are foreseen as yet. The number of unem- 
ployed during the quarter ending on September 30, 1930, rose from 
2,600,000 to 3,030,000 as against corresponding figures of from 
1,300,000 to 1,400,000 for the 1929 quarter. The steady increase of 
the outlay for unemployment benefits has upset the Government 
estimates of budgetary expenditures. 


Commission on Unemployment Insurance in Great Britain 


N DECEMBER 9, 1930, the Prime Minister announced in the 

House of Commons the personnel of a royal commission ap- 
pointed to study and report upon the whole matter of unemployment 
insurance. Judge Holman Gregory is chairman, the other members 
being Councillor W. Ashbury, Prof. Henry Clay, Dr. H. J. W. Hether- 
ington, Mr. E. P. C. Lascelles, Mrs. C. D. Rackham, and Mr. H. M. 
Trouncer. According to the Manchester Guardian (December 10, 
1930), there was some comment from the Labor members of Parlia- 
ment on the fact that the commission included no representative of 
the trade-unions, in response to which Mr. MacDonald explained 
that there were no direct representatives of either workers or em- 
ployers; the commission was expected to take evidence from both 
sides, and it was thought that ‘‘the nature of the inquiry and the 
necessity for expedition were far better met by the composition we 
have announced.” The terms of reference for the commission are 
as follows: _ 

To inquire into the provisions and working of the unemployment insurance 
scheme and to make recommendations with regard to (1) its future scope, the 
provisions which it should contain, and the means by which it may be made 
solvent and self-supporting, and (2) the arrangements which should be made 


outside the scheme for the unemployed «who are capable of and available for 
work. 


The commission, it was stated, would organize at once and was 
expected to begin hearings before Christmas. The need for haste was 
emphasized, owing to the condition of the unemployment insurance 
fund and the steadily mounting numbers of the unemployed. The 
present position of the fund is thus summarized by the Guardian: 


The position of the unemployment fund at present is that it owes £56,000,000 
[$277,524,000] to the exchequer, and the extra loan of £10,000,000 [$48,665,000| 
voted by the Commons last week will only last until the middle of April. In 
addition to this the exchequer pays the “transitional benefit,’? and a supple- 
mentary estimate of £10,000,000 was voted by the House of Commons last 
— a this purpose. Altogether, £107,000,000 [$520,715,500] a year is 
involved. 
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Unemployment Relief Legislation of New Zealand 


HE British Ministry of Labor Gazette reports in its issue for 

December, 1930, that New Zealand passed, in October, an act 
for dealing with unemployment, embodying some of the recommenda- 
tions offered by the committee on unemployment appointed in the 
fall of 1928. (See Labor Review, July, 1930, p. 54.) The act pro- 
vides for the establishment of an unemployment relief board, author- 
izes the creation of an unemployment relief fund, and imposes an 
annual levy for the benefit of this fund. 


Unemployment Relief Board 


Tue board is to consist of the Minister of Unemployment, who will 
be chairman, two persons appointed on his recommendation, two 
nominated by organizations of employers in primary and secondary 
industries, two nominated by workers’ organizations, and one nom1i- 
nated by the New Zealand Returned Soldiers’ Association. 

Its main functions are to make arrangements with employers for giving work 
to unemployed persons, to take steps to reduce unemployment by promoting 
the growth of primary and secondary industries, and to make recommendations 
for the payment of sustenance allowances to unemployed persons. In the exer- 
cise of its functions the board is empowered to establish labor exchanges or 
cooperate in the management of existing exchanges; to insure cooperation 
between departments of State, local authorities, public bodies, and other persons 
engaged in carrying out public works; to assist workers, by means of grants and 
loans, to pursue courses of vocational training and to organize such courses, 
and to provide, by means of loans or grants, for the carrying out of development 
works. The board is further empowered to carry out inquiries and to appoint 
local committees and define their powers. 


The Levy and Fund 


Tue act imposes a levy of 30s. ($7.30) a year on all male persons 
20 years old and upward, except those in receipt of specified military 
pensions, and natives, as defined by an act of 1909, who do not elect 
to become voluntary contributors. The levy may be paid in quar- 
terly installments, the first of which is due December 1, 1930. The 
governor-general is authorized to exempt from this levy any person 
or classes of persons when in his judgment grounds of public policy 
demand such action. . 

The unemployment fund is to consist of the net proceeds of the 
levy, plus a contribution from the Government of an amount equal 
to one-half the expenditures from the fund during each year. 


Benefits 


SUSTENANCE allowances are payable to contributors to the fund 
after a waiting period of 14 days, provided they have been residents 
of New Zealand for at least six months. The normal allowance is to 
be 21s. ($5.11) a week for the contributor, 17s. 6d. ($4.26) for his 
wife or other person who, in the opinion of the board, is in charge 
of his home and family, and 4s. (97 cents) a week for each child. 
No allowance will be paid in cases where a contributor refuses to 
accept suitable employment (the board being the judge as to suit- 
ability), whether offered by the board or otherwise. Normally, the 
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allowance is payable only for a period not exceeding 13 consecutive 
weeks, but the board is given power to reduce the waiting period and 
to extend the benefit period, if it thinks best. 


Workers’ Objections to the Bill 


AccorDING to the New Zealand Worker (July 23, 1930), the bil] 
when introduced was sharply attacked by the workers on a number 
of counts. The summary of the act as passed shows that they suc- 
ceeded in eliminating some of the features to which they objected. 
but that in other respects it is still open to their criticisms. Thus. 
the workers objected to the flat levy, holding that the contribution 
should be graded according to income; this objection they based 
upon the formal recommendations of the committee on unemploy- 
ment, which had proposed such a gradation. They held that the 
failure of the bill to include women in the scope of its benefits was 
a grave mistake; women suffer as keenly as men from the effects of 
unemployment, and often have dependents who are involved in the 
same suffering. They felt that the benefits should be greater, the 
waiting period shorter, and the Government’s contribution to the 
fund larger. Especially they objected to the failure of the bill to 
make any direct provision for increasing work, holding that provision 


of work is far more important than relief of suffering caused by lack 
of work. 
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INDUSTRIAL AND LABOR CONDITIONS 





Scientific Management Institute in China 


N INSTITUTE of Scientific Management has recently been 
A established in China, which is to be governed by a committee of 
15 members under the chairmanship of the Minister of Commerce and 
Labor.! The institute has already set up eight technical committees 
to deal, respectively, with undertakings, staff, finance, accounting, 
general management, industrial management, marketing, and enter- 
prise. The large majority of the institute’s members are important 
industrialists of Shanghai. The new agency intends to study the 
principles of scientific management, to increase industrial and com- 
mercial efficiency, and to develop the people’s earning capacity. In 
this connection it will gather materials concerning scientific man- 
agement and industrial rationalization and will discuss, formulate, 
and put into practice new methods to improve industrial and com- 
mercial administration. 


= 00-0 
Reorganization Commission for English Coal Industry 


‘hie English coal mines act of 1930 (see Labor Review, October, 
1930, p. 110) provided for the formation by the Board of Trade 
of a commission whose function should be to further the reorganiza- 
tion of the coal-mining industry with a view to facilitating the pro- 
duction, sale, and supply of wa Under date of December 10, 1930, 
the Manchester Guardian announces that this commission has been 
formed, and consists of the following members: Sir Ernest Arthur 
Gowers, chairman; Mr. Lawrence Durning Holt, Mr. Joseph Jones, 
Sir Felix Pole, and Sir William Edward Whyte. The commission is 
authorized to exercise far-reaching powers: 


The act lays it down that the duty of the commission is ‘‘to promote and 
assist, by the preparation of schemes and otherwise, the amalgamation of under- 
takings consisting of, or comprising, coal mines where such amalgamations appear 
to the commission to be in the national interest.’”’” It may hold inquiries and 
employ technical agents. It has power to require owners to submit amalgama- 
tion or absorption schemes, and, if they fail, may itself prepare schemes and sup- 
mit them for sanction by the railway and canal commission. 

It is provided that commissioners must not be members of the House of Com- 
mons, and that within three months after their appointment they must dispose 
of any interests thay may have in coal mines. 








‘ Internationai Labor Office. Industrial and Labor Information, Geneva, Dec. 8, 1930, p. 374. 
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Labor Conditions in Sumatra in 1930 


N COMPANY with the rest of the world, Sumatra suffered fro), 

the effects of economic depression during 1930. In a report for the 
quarter ending September 30, 1930, the American consul, Walter 4. 
Foote, at Medan, Sumatra, stated that unemployment among bot) 
Europeans and Orientals was increasing in North Sumatra on aceoun; 
of the reduced activity on the plantations and in the business hoses 
in the cities. The number of laborers on the European plantations 
in June, 1930, was 334,200, of whom 272,200 were contract .coolies 
At the end of September, 1930, these numbers had been reduced ty 
327,600 and 268,200, respectively, and reductions were still being 
made. 

Most of the discharged European workers were being repatriated 
by their employers and a few of the Dutchmen were being repatriated 
by the local government, according to the report, but the Dutchmen 
born in the Netherland East Indies could not be sent to Holland at 
government expense and were said to be rapidly becoming destitute. 
Contract laborers are more fortunate than the free laborers as regards 
employment in that they can not be discharged except by mutual 
consent and permission from the government labor inspectors, and 
when their term of duty expires their employers are required by law 
to repatriate them. 

Before the recent depression in the agricultural industries the 
planters and local government officials had encouraged contract 
laborers to settle in Sumatra upon the expiration of their contracts, 
but because of the prevailing depression the governor of the East 
Coast of Sumatra issued instructions stating that Javanese laborers 
would not be granted permission to remain in North Sumatra upon 
completion of their contracts unless they could furnish evidence that 
they would be provided for through colonization or otherwise. Upon 
receipt of these instructions the General Association of Rubber Plant- 
ers sent a circular to the planters saying that all Javanese contract 
laborers who might be discharged must be returned to Java at the 
employers’ expense. 

In spite of the depressed conditions, however, and the growing un- 
employment, the report states that there had been nc strikes or other 
labor troubles in North Sumatra during the period under review. 

Wages of the white personnel on many of the plantations and in the 
business houses in the cities had been reduced from 10 to 25 per cent. 
The wages of oriental laborers on the plantations had remained stable 
but those of servants, chauffeurs, and other laborers had been reduced 
slightly. 

The cost of living, including rents, had remained unchanged, except 
that the prices of some foodstuffs had risen. 
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CARE OF THE AGED 





Old-Age Pensions for Motion-Picture Operators in New York 
City 


N OLD-AGE pension plan has been adopted by Motion-Picture 
Machine Operators’ Union, Local No. 306, New York City. 
Under the plan a pension of $25 a week will be paid to superan- 
nuated members 60 years of age and over, who have been in good 
standing in the union for 15 years, and who are totally disabled for 
work. The plan goes into effect January 1, 1931. 
The funds are to be raised, at least in part, from the operation of 
a truck advertising business which will be carried on by the union 
through a subsidiary company. 





New Fraternal Home For Aged 


N THE Bureau of Labor Statistics report on care of the aged in the 
United States (Bulletin 489) it was noted (p. 174) that the Ancient 
Order of Gleaners, a fraternal insurance organization, was accumulat- 
ing funds to be used for the construction of a home for aged and 
disabled members. 

A communication from the president of that order states that the 
home has been constructed and is now in operation, having been 
dedicated September 13, 1930. The building is a 2)-story ” frame 
structure and is situated at Alma, Mich. There are already 16 persons 
in residence there. The building will accommodate a maximum of 40 
persons. 

To obtain admission to the home the applicant must be a member of 
the order and have reached his sixtieth birthday. There are no religi- 
ous or nationality requirements. There is no entrance fee, but all 
property or life insurance possessed by the applicant must be turned 
over to the society upon entering the home. Both sexes and married 
couples are accepted. 

Residents are required to perform such light duties about the home 
and grounds as their physical condition permits. 

The home has a resident nurse and furnishes all dental, pre 
and nursing care, free of charge. Residents are also supplied with ‘“ 
limited allowance of spending money.’ 
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INDUSTRIAL ACCIDENTS AND HYGIENE 





Effects of Exposure of Animals to Vapors of Ethylene Oxid 


PP tons of the acute response of guinea pigs to ethylene oxide gas, 
one of the newer chemical products coming into industrial use. 
has been made by the United States Bureau of Mines in cooperation 
with the Carbide & Carbon Chemicals Corporation.! 

Ethylene oxide is used as an intermediate in the synthesis of other 
compounds such as methyl, ethyl, and butyl cellosolve and as 
fumigant either alone or mixed with carbon dioxide. A fumigant is 
being marketed at the present time under the trade name “‘Carboxide,’ 
which contains 1 part ethylene oxide and 8 parts carbon dioxide. 

Ethylene oxide is a colorless gas at ordinary room temperature. | 
possesses a mild sweetish odor and is readily soluble in water. 

The study showed only the acute effects produced upon guinea pigs 
by a single exposure and the experiments were planned to give informa- 
tion relative to the concentration and periods of exposure which pro- 
duce slight, moderate, or serious response. 

The symptoms exhibited by the animals subjected to the test were, 
in the order of occurrence, nasal irritation; eye irritation ; blood-tinged, 
frothy, serous exudate from nostrils; unsteadiness on feet, and stagger- 
ing; inability to stand; respiratory disturbances; dyspnea and gasping: 
and death. Most of these symptoms were produced with exposure to 
concentrations of 8.5 to 0.3 per cent by volume. Exposure to 0.13 and 
0.06 per cent caused eye oak nose irritation and no distinct symptoms 
resulted from exposure to 0.025 per cent. In animals dying within a 
few hours following exposure the principal pathological findings were 
marked irritation of the respiratory system, while in animals dying 2 
to 6 days after exposure lobar and lobular pneumonia and parenchy- 
matous changes in the kidneys were found. Death occurred in a few 
minutes in animals exposed to 5 to 10 per cent, while exposure to ().3 
to 0.6 per cent of the vapor for 30 to 60 minutes was found to be 
dangerous to the life of the animals exposed, 0.3 per cent was the 
maximum which could be borne for 60 minutes without serious dis- 
turbances, and 0.025 was found to be the maximum allowable con- 
centration for several hours without serious effects. From the stand- 
point of relative toxicity for concentrations causing acute injury, 
ethylene oxide is said to be less harmful than hydrogen chloride and 
sulphur dioxide and more harmful than chloroform and carbon tetra- 
chloride, and similar to ammonia. The odor of ethylene oxide is not 
strong enough to give distinct warning of harmful concentrations in 
the air but it causes intolerable irritation to the eyes and nose when 
present in high concentrations, and moderate though distinct irrita- 
tion in comparatively safe concentrations. In order to avoid serious 
injury, however, this irritation must be taken as warning of a danger- 
ous atmosphere. 





' United States. Public Health Service. Public Health Reports, Aug. 8, 1930. Acute response of guinea 
pigs to vapors of some new commercial organic compounds. IV.—Ethylene oxide, by C. P. Waite and 
others, pp. 1832-1843. 
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Promotion of Safety in the Mining Industry 


NFGRMATION circular No. 6400, issued by the United States 
Bureau of Mines, calls attention to the work performed by thesafety 
division of the bureau. The activities of the division are at ordinary 
times directed largely to securing and disseminating data on safety in 
mining. Among the numerous studies made, or being made, concern- 
ing safety and health in mining are those. in connection with the 
causes and methods of prevention of mine explosions, explosibility 
of dust and gases, explosives and blasting, haulage, electricity, falls 
of persons or material, ventilation, dusts, high temperatures, timber- 
ing, lighting, machinery, and in fact practically anything which may 
result in accidents of any kind in or around mines. 

During the fiscal year ending June 30, 1930, 112,570 persons in 
mining and allied industries were instructed in first aid to the injured 
and in the use of various kinds of mine rescue apparatus. It is con- 
servatively estimated that as a result of this training at least 200 
lives are saved annually. Many employers are also realizing that 
employees who are given such training not only know what to do in 
a case of emergency but tend to become ‘‘safety minded,” and that 
aside from the humanitarian effect such training has a definite value 
in saving dollars and cents. 

Additional accident-prevention work is carried out through organ- 
ization of and attendance at safety meetings and exhibits of a safety 
or health nature. Underground examinations of mines are made at 
the time of mine disasters, and also at ordinary periods. The subse- 
quent reports give desc riptions of safety conditions, with specific 
suggestions as to feasible methods of increasing safety. Many such 
reports are not published, but are transmitted confidentially to the 
mine operator. 

Mine rescue cars are located in 10 different States and in Alaska, 
and mine rescue stations have been established in 2 of these and in 
9 other States. Each mine rescue car and station is fully supplied 
with equipment and devices for use in case of mine fire or explosion, 
and at time of a mine disaster the equipment and available forces are 
immediately placed at the disposal of the State or company authorities 
for such assistance as may be desired. 

The circular states that considerable data have been obtained re- 
garding good safety methods, systems, and records in connection with 
the operation of mines. “So many good [safety] records have been 
made available that there is now no question that mining can be con- 
ducted as safely as any other industry, though possibly the accomplish- 
ment of this result will require the exertion of more effort than in 
most other lines of occupation.”’ This condition is to a great extent 
due to the excellent work of the safety division of the Bureau of Mines. 


—_—————a oe 


Labor Union Safety Campaign in New York 


HE annual report of the industrial commissioner of New York 

for the year ending December 31, 1929, emphasizes the important 
steps taken by the State authorities to secure the active cooperation | 
of the workers in ‘accident prevention. While the intense interest 
shown during recent years in the reduction of industrial accidents 
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seemed to be continually increasing among the employers, it Was 
found that a definite tie-up of the workers with the safety campaicy 
was lacking. A meeting was consequently held by the governor oy 
June 26, 1929, at which more than 200 invited leaders of organized 
labor were present, and a commission was appointed to formulate 
plans for education of the workers in accident prevention. 

The program adopted consisted in appointment of a safety and 
health committee by each local in each industry, to study and report 
on unsafe habits and practices within the control of the individia| 
worker, together with safe and healthful habits and practices; discus- 
sion of safe and unsafe practices at union meetings; investigation of 
causes of accidents; reports of lack of safeguards; and safety confer- 
ences, with labor department speakers, two or three times a year. 

The labor union committee for industrial-accident prevention, which 
was appointed by the commission, has been very active. Many 
local unions have appointed safety and health committees, and 4 
number of applications have been received for display of the depart- 
ment’s safety exhibit and for safety addresses. A series of radio 
talks on safety has also been prepared. 

Much progress has been made and more is expected of the tripartite 
plan of the department, in which the department of labor enforces 
the law and advises on methods for removal of hazards, the employer 
carries out the requirements of the law and conducts his operations 
in accordance with safety ideals, and organized labor educates its 
members in safe conduct. 
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COURT DECISIONS RELATING TO LABOR 





Radio Station Employee Not Covered by State Compensation 
Law in Washington 


CCORDING to a decision of the Supreme Court of the State 

of Washington, a radio operator or a person engaged in work 

on an integral part of the broadcasting system is engaged in inter- 

state commerce and if injured can not recover under the State 

workmen’s compensation law. (Van Dusen v. Department of Labor 
and Industries, 290 Pac. 803.) 

From the facts of the case it appears that the Northwest Radio 
Service Co. owns and operates radio station KGA at Spokane, 
Wash. The station at all times was connected by telephone lines 
with cities in other States for the purpose of receiving and rebroad- 
casting programs originating in New York, Chicago, St. Louis, 
Kansas City, and San Francisco. On March 17, 1929, after the 
station signed off at about 11.15 p. m., the employees of the station 
commenced operations for the installation of an ice machine, ‘to 
produce cold water for cooling the radio tubes used in the trans- 
mission of programs. In the course of the work it was necessary 
to move the switchboard, an integral part of the apparatus used in 
broadcasting programs from KGA. While attempting to move the 
switchboard, Donald L. Van Dusen was accidentally electrocuted. 
He was an employee of the radio station and at the time of his death 
was engaged in work classified as extrahazardous under the work- 
men’s compensation act, therefore his widow petitioned for com- 
pensation. The department of labor and industries rejected the 
claim and was upheld in this action by the Superior Court of Spokane 
County, Wash. Thereupon the case was appealed to the Wash- 
ington Supreme Court. The question invo mse was whether the 
removal of the switchboard, preparatory to the installation of the 
ice machine, was a work so closely related to interstate commerce, 
in which the station was engaged, as to be a part of such commerce. 
If Van Dusen, at the time of his death, was engaged in work so 
closely related to interstate commerce as to be practically a part of 
it, the department of labor and industries correctly rejected the 
claim under the workmen’s compensation law. 

The State supreme court cited the case of Kinzell v. Chicago, 
Milwaukee & St. Paul Ry. Co. (250 U. S. 130, 39 Sup. Ct. 412, 414) 
which held that the doing of work which has for its immediate pur- 
pose the furthering of the conduct of interstate commerce consti- 
tutes an employment in such commerce. Among other cases cited 
was that of New York Central R. R. Co. v. Porter (249 U. S. 168, 
39 Sup. Ct. 188) in which the court held that— 

An employee of a railway company killed by a train while removing snow from 
& space between the platform and a track used in interstate commerce, as well 
as intrastate commerce, was employed in interstate commerce, and the resulting 


rights and liabilities were determined by the Federal employers’ liability act, 
and that the State workmen’s compensation act was inapplicable. 
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In determining whether the widow was entitled to compensation, 
the court used the test applied in the case of Shanks v. Delaware. 
ete., Railroad Co. (36 Sup. Ct. 188) by asking the question, “ Was 
the employee, at the time of the injury, engaged in interstate trans. 
portation or in work so closely related to it as to be practically 4 
part of it?”’ Applying this test, the court held that under the evidence 
the telephone exchange was an integral part of the broadcasting 
system which had been used in interstate commerce, and the removal 
of the switchboard was work so closely related to interstate com- 
merce as to be practically a part of it. The court said: 

It must be held in the case now before us that Mr. Van Dusen at the time of 
his death was engaged in work so closely related to interstate commerce as to 
be a part of it. This case is distinguished from the Shanks case in that there 
Shanks, at the time of his death, was doing work [repairing machinery used in 
repair work] which was one step further removed from interstate commerce 
than was Mr. Van Dusen in the present case. Here the telephone exchange 
was an integral part of the broadcasting system and had been used in connec- 
tion therewith. It was pointed out in the Shanks case that one replacing a 
drawbar in acar then used ininterstate commerce, or carrying asack of bolts from 
a tool car to repair a bridge used in such commerce, was engaged in work so 
intimately connected with interstate commerce as to be a part of it. The 
work in which Mr. Van Dusen was engaged at the time of his death was of the 
same character. 


The judgment of the superior court holding the State workmen’s 
compensation act inapplicable was therefore affirmed. 
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New Insurance Service for Consumers’ Cooperative Movement 


HE cooperative congress, held in October, 1930, authorized the 

officers of the Cooperative League to proceed with the formation 
of a brokerage agency to handle the writing of casualty insurance 
and fire insurance other than on furniture. The January, 1931, issue 
of Cooperation, official organ of the league, announces that this new 
department has been organized and went into operation December 
16. The insurance activities will be carried on by the department 
through an independent corporation organized under the name Clusa 
Service (Inc.), the stock of which will be held in trust by the board 
of directors of the league under a special trust agreement. 

Requests for fire insurance on furniture will be turned over to the 
Workmen’s Furniture Fire Insurance Society, and requests for life 
insurance to the New Era Life Association. For other lines of fire 
and casualty insurance, agreements have been made with certain 
mutual companies to write the policies, the insurance department 
receiving a commission on all such business. 

Fidelity bonding for bonded officers of the affiliated societies is one 
of the lines which will be carried on through the new department. 





ewe 


Condition of the Cooperative Movement in Great Britain, 1928 
and 1929 


N SPITE of widespread unemployment and depressed business 

conditions in Great Britain in 1929, the cooperative movement 
showed progress as compared with the preceding year. The number 
of societies showed a decrease, probably due to amalgamations among 
the retail societies, but sales, capital, and value of goods manufac- 
tured all showed an increase. The details for each type of society 
are shown in the table below: 


DEVELOPMENT OF COOPERATIVE SOCIETIES IN GREAT BRITAIN, 1928 AND 1929,! 
BY TYPE OF SOCIETY 























, , Per cent 
Item 1928 1929 of change 
Retail societies: 

Number_____- OS ET SE eae ee e 1, 293 1, 272 —1.6 
aR kA a aa ea 5, 807, 000 6, 114, 000 +5. 3 
i se Retin idl cinta $1, 010, 538, 877 $1, 049, 895, 600 +3.9 
ai ea aS oi $608, 385, 498 $651, 930, 940 +7. 2 
Value of goods manufactured tty bee $188, 066, 2.4 $190, 147, 733 +1.1 
Dividends on sales................---- $93, 335, 936 $97, 865, 315 +4.9 


’ Data are from Great Britain, Ministry of Labor Gazette, issues of November, 1929, and November, 1930. 
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DEVELOPMENT OF COOPERATIVE SOCIETIES IN GREAT BRITAIN, 1928 AND {59 
BY TYPE OF SOCIETY—Continued 

















Item 1928 1929 Per cent 
of cha ve 
Wholesale societies: 
ree be. Se) Ee 22 22 ( 
Sales te LEE ee ee eee Os AONE ee $501, 291, 036 $523, 834, 396 +4 5 
Capital_ ST NE a to Pe Ae” Bae al $237, 154, 278 $259, 944, 098 +9 
Value of goods manufactured_____________ $174, 839, 607 4 $187, 283, 238 +7] 
Workers’ societies: 
EID TES Se eaten. 2 TRS, * aay 88 84 m4 5 
ESE Sa ee Bee ® fel 30, 732 31, 768 +34 
AAMT RCT UTES BES ME Ae $18, 336, 972 $18, 580, 297 +13 
I es fe ee ee SS Nh eee ae $10, 229, 383 $7, 898, 330 —22 8 
Value of goods manufactured__________-_ i $17, 113, 563 $17, 110, 127 ( 
All types of societies: 
il lt i el con atlas re tan, Shing, 1, 383 1, 358 —1,8 
ESP Eee Be ad: TREES p> oe $1, 530, 166, 885 $1, 592, 310, 293 +4 | 
ie Tee eee pas Pree $855, 769, 159 $919, 773, 368 +7 5 
Value of goods manufactured___.________- $380, 019, 384 $394, 541, 098 1.3.8 








2 Not including the joint society which administers the tea plantations. 

3 No change. 

4 Includes sales of bacon factory of English wholesale to amount of $6,749,836, for which there are no 
comparable figures for earlier years. 

5 Decrease of less than one-tenth of 1 per cent. 


Jewish Cooperative Movement in Palestine 


A INTERESTING account, both of the cooperative movement 
in Palestine and of the economic conditions which form its back- 
ground, is given in a recent British official report.on Palestine." 

The cooperative movement in Palestine is entirely Jewish, only one 
Arab society having been formed and this failed. 

At the end of May, 1930, there were 249 Jewish cooperative societies 
of all types registered, but only 173 were actually in operation. O/ 
these, 39 were agricultural societies, 52 were credit societies, 27 were 
industrial productive organizations, 34 were land and construction 
societies, 7 were societies of various types, and 14 were coopera- 
tive communities (kvotzoth). The 134 societies for which detailed 
data were obtained had 33,436 members, working capital of 
£334,827 ($1,629,436) and members’ deposits amounting to £711,445 
($3,462,247). 

The report remarks on the high rates of interest (10 to 13 per cent) 
paid on deposits and charged on loans by the cooperative societies. 
The manager of the central cooperative bank states that ‘this interest 
is out of proportion to the earning capacity of the population—partic- 
ularly of the farmers—served by the cooperatives,” but the report 

oints out that these high rates are a connotation of the still higher, 
in fact, excessive, rates charged by money lenders. 


Activities of Societies 


Tue agricultural societies are of many types. Through them the 
farmer makes his purchases, sells his products, insures his cattle, and 
receives advances. Some are of outstanding importance, as for 
instance the ‘‘ Pardess’’ Society of Orange Growers, which last season 
handled 40 per cent of the total crop grown by Jewish farmers. ‘This 





1 Great Britain. Colonial Office. Palestine—Report on immigration, land settlement, and develo): 
ment, 1930, by Sir John Hope Simpson. London, 1930, pp. 87-91. (Cmd. 3686.) 
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society has just opened a packing house with a capacity of 60,000 
cases and equipped with the latest grading and packing machinery. 
One society of grape growers manufactures and sells 90 per cent of the 
wine produced in Palestine. 

The Jewish Federation of Labor has interested itself in the cooper- 
ative movement and has launched a society which undertakes the 
planting and maintenance of agricultural holdings, particularly of 
citrus groves. The federation has also established a wholesale society 
for the four consumers’ societies which are in operation. 

A special department of the federation promotes workers’ produc- 
tive societies. At the end of May, 1930, there were 41 such societies, 
but their total membership was only 507, or an average of 12 per 
society. These societies furnish employment for 235 hired workers 
and apprentices in addition to the members of the society. The 
transport societies, composed of automobile owners who transfer the 
ownership of their vehicles to the society, being credited with an 
equivalent value in stock, are reported to carry on “most of the 
internal traction of the city of Jerusalem and town of Tel-Aviv and a 
large proportion of the commercial transport between the two places.”’ 

One important class of societies includes the land-purchase associa- 
tions which undertake the purchase and development of land both in 
urban and rural places, even for members not yet resident in the 
country. 


Cooperation as a Factor in the Economic Life of the Country 


THE report points out that cooperation is a highly important factor 
in the life of the Jewish population. The societies are generally well 
managed and “are doing magnificent work and are a valuable asset 
both to the villages and to the residents in the towns.” 

The Arabs are as yet unreached by cooperation, but the author 
urges the importance of the extension of the movement to include 
them, pointing out that ‘‘The need is desperately urgent. The 
fellah population is so tightly bound in debt that no credit whatever 
is available to enable that development of agriculture which is so 
essential for progress.” 

Although the view has been expressed that the Arab is incapable of 
cooperating, because of the failure of the Arab society above mentioned, 
the author is of the opinion that his backwardness as regards coopera- 
tion is due either to ignorance of the principles of cooperation or to 
the constitution of the society, pointing out that ‘‘The Arab is 
ignorant, but he is at the same time highly intelligent and hard 
working.’”’ Instances of joint effort among groups of several Arab 
farmers offer an indication that the Arab is ready for cooperation. 
In the opinion of the investigator, ‘‘There is nothing but cooperation 
that will save him from his present depression. He can not hope ever 
to escape from the burden of debt unless cheaper credit is made 
avila. Only by cooperation can that object be obtained.” 

_The author urges the desirability of the existing cooperative socie- 
tiles extending their services to include the Arabs also, as this would 
tend to raise the standard of the Arab products and would at the 
same time benefit the Jewish farmers by removing the competition 
of inferior produce. 
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New Agreement Between Cooperative Societies and Trade. 
Unions in Switzerland 


INCE 1926 the Cooperative Union and Wholesale and the Swiss 

Federation of Trade-Unions have been parties to an agreement 
regulating the relations of the two bodies and providing for the arbj- 
tration and conciliation of disputes between the cooperative move- 
ment and its employees. 

Experience showed certain modifications and amendments in the 
agreement to be necessary and these have recently: been adopted. 
The new text (given in the No. 11, 1930 issue of Cooperative Infor- 
mation, Geneva) pledges the Federation of Trade-Unions to support 
the cooperative movement and to urge its members to become mem- 
bers of the cooperative societies. 

A joint committee of 10 members (five from each organization) js 
set up whose function is to formulate regulations governing working 
conditions in cooperative enterprises, to draw up standard agree- 
ments for adoption by local cooperative societies and trade-unions, 
and to settle disputes between cooperative societies and their em- 
ployees. 

In case of failure of a cooperative society to agree with the union 
of its employees as to any working conditions, the parties must “in 
good time and before a dispute actually arises’? submit the matter to 
the joint committee, which will act as a court of conciliation. In 
case of the failure of this body to affect a settlement in controversies 
over wages or wage rates, the case must be referred to an arbitration 
committee composed of a representative of each of the parties and a 
neutral person acting as chairman of the committee. In case the 
parties agree beforehand to accept the decision of the arbitration 
committee, the latter’s decision is binding. 





——_, — 
— oe a 


‘ Notes on Cooperative Developments 


OCIALIST cooperation in Belgium.—A pamphlet! recently is- 

sued by the cooperative movement of Belgium undertakes an 
examination of the progress and position of the cooperative societies 
of that country which are affiliated with the Socialist Party. The 
author points out that there are cooperative societies of this class in 
700 of the 2,641 communes of the country, but with the aid of their 
delivery trucks these serve 1,165 communes. 

The cooperative societies of Belgium used to be very limited in the 
lines of goods carried, but the report points out that of recent years 
the societies have enlarged their activities, have undertaken the sale 
of new lines of goods, and have opened new shops specializing in cer- 
tain definite lines, and it is by such measures, the author thinks, that 
the greatest hope of progress lies. Sales increased 4 per cent from 
1928 to 1929, but the number of employees of the movement in- 
creased 4 per cent in the same time. 

Since 1913 the average purchase per cooperator, at the cooperative 
store, has increased 30 per cent, averaging, in 1929, 2,740 francs. 





1 Serwy, Victor: La situation de la coopération socialiste de consommation Belge, 1913, 1928, 12%. 
Huy, Imprimerie Coopérative, 1930. 
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This figure contrasts unfavorably with the averages given for certain 
other countries, as follows: Switzerland, 5,425 francs; Finland, 5,775 
francs; Norway, 9,450 frances; and Sweden, 7,500 francs. 

Rural cooperative banks in Finland.—According to the July, 1930, 
issue of the International Review of Agriculture, Part II, Rome, the 
cooperative rural banks of Finland have been, like the general co- 
operative movement, the result of “‘promotion” by a central body. 
In 1902, before there was a single local cooperative bank in existence, 
a number of persons formed the Central Bank of the Cooperative 
Rural Banks, whose capital was provided by a State loan of 4,000,000 
Finnish marks ($100,800) and an annual State subsidy of 20,000 Fin- 
nish marks ($504) for 10 years. “It was realized by the leaders of 
the newly started Finnish cooperative movement that until such a 
central institution was set up and supplied with necessary funds it 
was useless to initiate propaganda for the foundation of local banks 
among the very poor Finnish farmers, whose deposits would scarcely 
suffice to furnish their banks with the necessary working capital.’’ 
Press publicity, lectures, and farmers’ meetings did much to acquaint 
the public with the advantages offered by cooperative credit, and in 
1904, one year after the,first local bank was founded, there were 69 
such banks in operation. Eight years later the number had grown to 
400 and these had a membership of some 20,000 and a working capi- 
tal of 50,000,000 Finnish marks ($1,260,000). The next 10 years 
showed a slower development, due to the fact that money was more 
abundant and the need for credit therefore not so urgent, and to the 
fact that the movement had incurred the suspicion of the Russian 
authorities. Some progress was made each year, however, and by 
1918 there were 606 banks with 29,000 members and a working 
capital of about 130,000,000 Finnish marks ($3,276,000). Since 1920 
growth has quickened, and at the end of 1928 there were 1,416 banks 
with about 135,000 members and working capital of more than 
1,000,000,000 marks ($25,200,000). Of the 533 communes in Finland 
there were only 56 which did not have at least one cooperative bank. 
‘ — one-third of all the farmers in Finland are members of these 

anks. 

The development since 1920 the report attributes to (1) the pass- 
age of the land reform law of 1918 which made it possible for lease- 
holders to become owners on very favorable terms (since the pass- 
age of the law more than 100,000 farmers have purchased farms), 
(2) the development of cooperative dairies, (3) the high discount 
rates charged by the private banks as compared with the rural 
banks, and (4) the furnishing by the Government of the sum of 
103,000,000 marks ($2,595,600), to be lent through the cooperative 
rural banks, on long-term mortgages. 

Cooperative housing in Germany in 1929.—No. 13 (113), 1930, of 
Cooperative Information, published by the International Labor Office, 
Geneva, contains summary data regarding the activities of cooperative 
housing societies in Germany. According to these figures, the coop- 
erative housing societies constructed 109,121 dwellings in 1929— 
18,300 more than in 1928. In 1927, dwellings built by these societies 
formed 27.9 per cent of the dwellings constructed that year. In 1928 
they formed 30 per cent, and in 1929, 34.9 per cent of the total. 
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Cooperative drying rooms for silk cocoons in Italy.—A rather unusiia] 
field of cooperative effort is noted in Cooperative Information No. |). 
1930, issued by the International Labor Office. According to this 
account there are in Italy 120 cooperative societies operating rooms for 
the drying of silk cocoons. By providing facilities for drying, and so 
preserving, the cocoons the societies prevent the members having to 
market their cocoons at once regardless of price. Another of the 
purposes of these societies is the collective marketing of the product. 

The societies are distributed all over Italy, although the Province 
of Venetia, with 70 societies, leads in number. There are 16 societies 
in Lombardy, 9 in Calabria, 7 in Tuscany, 6 in Emilia, 4 in Umbria. 3 
in the Marches, 2 in Sicily, and 1 each in Piedmont, Campagna, and 
Tripolitania. 

The development of these societies in the last four years is shown in 
the table below: 


AMOUNTS OF COCOONS DELIVERED TO COOPERATIVE DRYING SOCIETIES IN 
ITALY, 1927-1930 

















Year | Number of Cocoons han- 
societies , | dled by society 
Pounds 
RST er Reiciiaraselniecibellieion 63 4, 409, 200 
_ SS Saas AED Sh ERAS me oe 76 6, 656, 219 
MOREE Ee: 91 8, 765, 549 
aE ES TTD 120 16, 086, 702 
| 
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Progress of International Typographical Union 


ESPITE the adverse industrial conditions in the country, the 

average eZ capita earnings of the members of the International 
Typographical Union for the fiscal year ended June 20, 1930, were 
$2,372.36 as compared with $2,327.75 in the preceding year—an 
increase of $44.61. The 1930 membership was 77,507, an increase of 
1,492 over the 1929 record and of 6,562 over the number at the end 
of the fiscal year 1919-20. The above figures and the following table 
showing the progress in the financial status of the union from 1920 to 
the end of the fiscal year 1930 are taken from the report of the president 
of the organization, published in the supplement, to the August, 1930, 
number of the Typographical Journal: 


FINANCIAL STATISTICS OF INTERNATIONAL TYPOGRAPHICAL UNION, 1930, 
COMPARED WITH 1920 














Increase com- 

Item Fiscal year end- | pared with 

ing June 20, 1930| end of fiscal 

year 1919-20 
RR Te SAL Mag AER Sic RE RS OE SRSA PPro Seige $183, 874, 801.00 | $69, 280, 543. 00 
Average earnings per member---...-.--.---.-------------- inal acute at 2, 372. 36 757. 11 
Pension assessments.....-.---------- iis aielcea digas ad nS deipemacsae 1, 379, 061. 00 806, 500. 43 
Pension fund balance - --.-.---..------- ate eabsithannaiona Shiiecatnes nipmawhion 2, 577, 662. 01 1, 590, 802. 25 
a ape saokabenes skcolokaaais 3, 000, 310. 97 2, 331, 701. 67 
General fund balance____-- OES eR ee eee etn pb nmemire band aan 723, 521. 46 581, 883. 43 
Union Pees ome fund balance.................................. 160, 737. 98 132, 030. 06 
Homeeqnaowarent RNG... .--<<60...2-2-020-0+~-- ERS SIEBERT La. 68, 305. 94 63, 580. 64 
Investments (municipal, State, and Federal bonds) - ----.----------- : 5, 725, 163. 76 4, 765, 759. 00 








Trade-Unions in Japan, June, 1930 


‘Fee accompanying tables from the December 8, 1930, issue of 
Industrial and Labor Information, showing the industrial and 
trade-union distribution of workers in Japan, are based on two semi- 
annual reports of the Japanese Bureau of Social Affairs. 

At the close of June, 1930, the workers in Japanese factories, mines, 
transport and communications, and in casual and other employments 
numbered 4,774,047—a decrease of approximately 99,000 as com- 
pared with the number reported at the close of December, 1929. The 
createst decline was among factory workers, these being approxi- 
mately 112,000 fewer than were reported at the earlier date. There 
was also a decrease of 30,000 in the workers in the mines. On the 
other hand, there was an increase of about 33,000 in the number of 
workers in transport and communications and of 10,000 in casual and | 
other employments. 
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Table 1 shows the number of workers, by sex, in factories, mines. 
and other employments at the close of June, 1930. 


TABLE 1.—DISTRIBUTION OF WORKERS IN JAPAN, BY EMPLOYMENT AND SEX 
JUNE 30, 1930 



































Employment Males | Females Total 

— eS - ——E | 

Factories: 
Under State managernent_____- Ce 94, 323 | 24, 163 118. 48¢ 
Under municipal management_____________- 7 7, 160 1, 884 9, 044 
Under private management____- ocmnccdvboehapens | 975, 705 | 987, 381 1, 963, 086 
Se ibvitecsioceuid teeters tieksnulingtngieednacc ties revs] 1, 077, 188 | 1, 013, 428 | 2, 090, 616 
SERENE eee ae ne ee eve 203, 427 | 44, 774 248, 201 
Transport and communications - - - - - - : Sete ee ee 465, 785 47, 684 513, 469 
Casual and other employments-_-------.___- se 1, 493, 333 428, 428 1, 921, 761 
a a ee es 3, 239, 733 | 1, 534, 314 | 4, 74, 047 


In Table 2 the number of trade-unions and their membership are 
given, by industries, at the close of June, 1930, the increase in the 
number of unions being 20 and in their membership 11,394 as com- 
pared with the figures reported for the end of December, 1929: 


TABLE 2.—TRADE-UNION MEMBERSHIP IN JAPAN, BY INDUSTRY GROUPS, JUNE 30, 




















1930 
| Number | Lembership 
Industry group of a, 
— | Males | Females Total 

Machine and tools-.- - - - oe Se oe, NAB RE ape 3k oO ET TT 76 | 100, 220 | 1, 580 101, 800 
ES ECTS ASAT Pe IO Se 69 | 11,972 | 1, 070 | 13, 042 
nn iat tania inte sn wd aro ae awenmwveestainel 34/ 9,936| 6,657] 16,593 
SME. 5. dinipaginhabeo nano. : sneak: tiieaaed 19| 3,735 169 3, 904 
ee a ee vi sehie 5 aeammadaoed 103 | 15,922 607 16, 520 
ee es Ls lene aging ‘pee sit 16 | 6, 249 2 | 6, 251 
ED i ntticctitbasneredeconesens chin wadecinateoen -| 11 | 8, 759 78 &, 837 

Transport: P 
ARSE et Sn Se Reo oe Aiden teibnatetonet 52 | 24,672 | 1, 218 25, 800 
anit ll aA kam bends ~acainisevs aaa kiega nur hal 27 | 100, 120 |.........- | 109, 120 
CR a ccpcnainndetinna cracnonesecsncsnescren peptoe idee See 2, 321 
Civil engineering and construction -______.._.__-___-- ce 21 | Leal 2 963 
SE dtinbadioweesdhskcnnpseneeirncsccrisnnsaniescenipanaten 220 34,170 959 35, 129 
EI icc cccinn kee krack ns beswes cline tceniineaeata 650 | 330, 039 12,340 | 342,379 











Of the 650 unions reported in the above table, 142 with a member- 
ship of 25,378 were craft unions, 287 with a membership of 285,369 
were industrial unions, and 221 with a membership of 31,632 were 
unions of general workers. 

The percentage which the organized workers constitute of the total 
workers in specified industries is shown in Table 3: 
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Factories: 
Textile 
Machine and tools 
Others---- 
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ENTAGE 


ORGANIZED WORKERS CONSTITUTED 


WORKERS AT END OF JUNE, 1930 


103 


OF TOTAL 








Industry 


- <p eeeee<--~- 


Casual and other employment. 


Grand total 


Organized workers 





Total 
workers 


| 


_| 998, 236 | 
-| 250, 657 | 
"| (841, 728 

i 


2, 090, 616 | 

248, 201 | 

513, 469 | 
1, 921, 761 

| = 





4, 774, 047 | 


| Per cent 


Number of total 


16, 593 











101, 800 40. 6 

33, 475 3.9 

151, 868 7.3 

6, 251 2.5 

137, 331 26.7 
46, 929 2 
7. 


te 


342, 379 | 





The number of organized workers in all industrial groups at the 
end of June, 1930, was only 0.8 per cent above the number reported 
for the close of 1929; the percentage of woman workers organized is 


only 0.8.! 
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| Cominunication to the International Labor Office. See also Rodo Jiho, September, 1930. 
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Labor Turnover in American Factories, December, 1930 


So artes labor turnover indexes for manufacturing as a whole 
and for 8 separate manufacturing industries are shown here- 
with. The indexes for manufacturing as a whole are compiled 
from reports made to the Bureau of Labor Statistics from representa- 
tive establishments in over 75 industries employing at this time about 
1,250,000 people. In the 8 industries for which separate indexes are 
presented reports were received from representative plants employ- 
ing about 25 per cent of the employees in such industries as shown 
by the Census of Manufactures of 1927. In the automotive industry 
schedules were received from plants employing nearly 200,000 people. 
Firms reporting for boots ad shoes employed nearly 100,000 people 
and those reporting for cotton manufacturing employed nearly 125,000 
people. The foundry and machine-shop firms reporting had approxi- 
mately 175,000 people on their pay rolls. The furniture industry is 
represented by firms employing nearly 40,000 people and the iron 
and steel industry by firms employing 225,000 people. The reports 
received from representative sawmills indicated that there were about 
65,000 people on their pay rolls, while slaughtering and meat pack- 
ing reports showed nearly 85,000 people on their pay rolls. 

The form of average used in the following tables is the unweighted 
median of company rates. In determining the median rate the rates 
for the several establishments reporting are arranged in order from 
lowest to highest. The rate falling in the center of this arrangement 
of rates is the median. In other words, it is the rate that has as 
many company rates above it as below it. The number of employees 
used as a basis for computing these rates is the average number on 
the pay rolls during the month of December. 

In addition to the quit, discharge, lay-off, total separation, and 
accession rates, the bureau presents the net turnover rate. The net 
turnover rate means the rate of replacement. It is the number of 
jobs that are vacated and filled per 100 en. In a plant that 
is increasing its force the net turnover rate is the same as the separa- 
tion rate because while more people are hired than quit, the number 
hired above those leaving is due to expansion and can not justly be 
charged to turnover. On the other hand, in a plant that is reducing 
its number of employees the net turnover rate is the same as the 
accession rate, for while more people leave than are hired the excess of 
separations over accessions is due to reduction of force and therefore 
can not be logically charged as turnover expense. The net turnover 
rate for manufacturing as a whole has been the same as the accession 
rates since November, 1929. | 

Table 1 shows for all industries the total separation rate subdivided 
into quit, discharge, and lay-off rates, together with the accession 
and the net turnover rates, presented on a monthly and an equivaleni 
annual basis. 
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TapLE 1.—AVERAGE LABOR TURNOVER RATES IN SELECTED FACTORIES IN 75 
INDUSTRIES 


A.—Monthly rates 








Separation rates 
bs Accession | Net turnover 
















































































| rate rate 

Month Quit | ‘Lay-off Discharge | Total ! 

| | 
1929 1930 | 1929 1930 1929 1930 | 1929 1930 1929 1930 1929 | 1930 

January..------- 22%! 1.11! 035! 1.04] 045] 0.24! 3.06] 239! 4.98] 201| 3.06] 201 
February.....-.| 228] 1.2! .36| 1.06] .46] .25| 3.20] 253| 4.26] 206| 3.20] 206 
March. .-.---- ‘| 3.12] 1.388| .48| 1.08] .57] .30| 417] 271| 520] 1.95] 4.17] 1.95 
ee 3. 56 1. 45 . 45 1. 16 . 57 .27 4. 58 2. 88 5.77 2. 00 4. 58 2. 00 
SNE ty con 3.46| 1.50! .48] 1.18] .48| .26] 4.42| 294] 5.09] 210| 4.42] 210 
Sie aaa 3.25| 1.22) .44] 1.12| .51| .20) 420| 254] 5.01] 1.62| 4.20] 1.62 
a 3. 03 1. 00 . 42 1.31 .49 .18 3. 94 2.49; 5.21 1. 48 3. 94 1. 48 
CO 3. 26 . 95 | . 41 1. 30 45 12 4.12 2.38 | 4.61 1. 25 4.12 1, 25 
September - - - - - | 3.14 1.13 . 52 1.18 . 50 .16 4. 16 2. 47 4.91 1. 82 4.16 1, 82 
Ceener.........| 2@4 . 82 . 80 1. 44 . 40 .10 3. 62 2. 36 3. 91 1. 49 3. 62 1.49 
November_.....| 1.59 57 | 1.236 1. 21 . 30 . 08 3. 15 1. 86 1. 95 . 84 1. 95 . 84 
December....---| 1.08} .50/ 121] .93| .20| .07| 249] 1.50) 124] .70] 124] .70 

Average..| 2.71 | 1,07 | 60) 1.16) .45| .19| 3.76) 2.42) 4.35! 161) 376) 1.61 

B.—Equivalent Annual Rates 

January....----- | 26.7 | 13.1|} 42 | 122] 5.3] 28] 362] 28.1) 58.6] 23.7] 362! 23.7 
February. ____-- 31.0; 16.0} 4.7] 13.8] 6.0] 3.2] 41.7] 33.0| 56.9] 26.9] 41.7| 26.9 
CO 36.8 16.3 5.7 12.1 6.7 3. 5 49.2 31.9 61.2 23.0 49.2 23.0 
April......-.----| 43.3] 17.7| 55] 141| 69| 33] 55.7| 351] 702| 243] 557| 243 
eee | 408] 17.7) 5.7] 139] 56] 31] 521] 347| 509] 247] 521) 24.7 
Ses Sane | 395| 148] 5.4| 136] 62] 24] 51.1] 308] 609] 19.7] 51.1] 19.7 
a es... sn. | 35.7) 11.8! 50] 15.4] 58] 21] 465] 20.3] 61.4] 17.4] 46.5] 17.4 
pS es 38. 4 ‘; Rane 4.8 15.3 5.3 1.5 48.5 28. 0 54.3 14.7 48.5 14.7 
September. _____ | 3832| 137) 63| 143] 61] 20/] 506] 30.0] 597] 222] 500] 222 
October........- | 25! 96] 9.4] 17.0| 47] 12! 428] 27.8] 46.0| 17.6| 428] 17.6 
November.____. 19.4| 69) 15.3| 147] 3.7| 1.0! 384] 226) 2.7! 102] 27] 102 
December_......| 12.7 5.9 | 14.2 10.9 2.4 .8 | 29.3 17.6 14. 6 8.2 14.6 8.2 

Average. .| 32.6 | 12.9 | 7.2 | 13.9) 5.4! 22) 45.2) 29.1 | 52.3 19.4| 45.2) 19.4 























1 Arithmetic sum of quit, lay-off, and discharge rates. 


There was a decrease in the quit, discharge, lay-off, and accession 
rates, comparing December, 1930, with November, 1930. The 
December quit, discharge, lay-off, and accession rates were lower 
for December than for any month during 1930. 

The December quit rate, 0.50 was less than half of the December, 
1929, quit rate. The discharge rate was about one-third the De- 
cember, 1929, discharge rate. For the second consecutive month 
the lay-off rate was lower than for the corresponding month of the 
previous year. The December, 1930, accession rate was 0.70, com- 
pared with an accession rate of 1.24 for December, 1929. The 
average monthly quit rate for the year 1930 was 1.07, which was 
less than half of the monthly quit rate for 1929. The average monthly 
lay-off rate for 1930 was 1.16, nearly twice the average monthly 
1929 lay-off rate. The average monthly accession rate for 1930 was 
1.61 as compared with the monthly accession rate in 1929 of 4.35. 


The charts following show in graphic form the information con- 
tained in Table 1. 
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Table 2 shows the quit, discharge, lay-off, accession, and no} 
turnover rates for automobiles, boots and shoes, cotton manufactur. 
ing, iron and steel, sawmills, and slaughtering and meat packing, {o 
the months January to December, inclusive; for the foundry and 
machine-shop industry for the months February to December, 
inclusive; and for the furniture industry for the months April to 
December, inclusive, presented both on a monthly and an equiva- 
lent annual basis. 


TABLE 2.—-AVERAGE LABOR TURNOVER RATES IN SPECIFIED INDUSTRIES 





















































Separation rates 

Accession | Net turn. 

Quit Discharge Lay-off Total — adhe 
Industry, year, and month, l = 

1 a i a ee —s = 
> |Sa]>|Sa]l>/Sal>/Sa] > 1/8] > |: 
4s Fs 2i¢ z s S a e/¢é : £ Se] 4 | 
2 |3 £ 1s 3 ee /3 Sieg & | sa 

= |e = |e = | = |8 = | a |a 

Automobiles: 

RE ae 1.27 | 15.0 | 0.59 7.0 | 2.22 | 26.2 § 4.08 | 48.2 | 8.20 | 96.9 I 4.08 | 48.2 
PE. 2. cswechuc 1.10 | 14.3 15 1.99 1.86 | 24.3 § 3.11 | 40.5 13.40 | 44.3 13.11 | 40.5 
Eee 1.56 | 18.4 42 4.9] 1.95 | 23.0 | 3.93 | 46.3 | 5.21 | 66.6 1 3.93 | 46,3 
"ae 1.84 | 22.4 .33 4.0 | 2.70 | 32.8 | 4.87 | 59.2 1 4.06 | 49.4 7 4.06 | 49.4 
See 1.39 | 16.49 .27| 3.2 93.68 | 43.3 | 5.34 | 62.9] 2.74 | 32.32.74) 323 
ee cee 1.17 | 14.27 .25| 3.0 93.82 | 46.5 9 5.24 | 63.791.91 | 23.2191.91 | 23.2 
1.00 | 11.8 .10 1.2 | 4.53 | 53.4 § 5.63 | 66.471.39 | 16.491.39) 164 
RS RS 1.02 | 12.0 15 1.8 | 3.10 | 36.5 | 4.27 | 50.3 | 2.65 | 31.2] 2.65 | 31.2 
September. _......____- 1.14 | 13.9] .16[ 2.0] 3.60 | 43.8 § 4.90 | 59.7] 2.70 | 32.9] 2 70 | 32.9 
-  _ aaa S 70} 827 .08) 1.0] 2.60 | 30.6 93.38 | 39.812.10 | 24.71 2 10 | 24.7 
sae © 51 {| 6.29 .10| 1.29 1.64 | 20.0 | 2.25 | 27.491.50/| 18.291.50! 182 
pS SEER: 50 5.9 . 04 ~-5 91.23 | 14.5 § 1.77 | 20.99:1.80 | 21.291.77 29 

Boots and shoes: 
EEE 1.51) 17.89 .46) 5.49 .28) 3.3 § 2.25 | 26.5 15.26 | 61.912.25 | 26.5 
FEIT te 1.23 |} 16.07 .39] 5.1 -72| 9.4 9 2.34 | 30.51 2.06 | 26.912.06 | 26.9 
 *eaereia 1.56 | 18.4 . 36 4.2 . 44 5.2 | 2.36 | 27.8 | 2.79 | 27.8 I 2.36 | 27.8 
re 1.73 | 21.1 -32 |} 3.99 1.01 | 12.3 | 3.06 | 37.89 2.11 | 25.79 2.11 |’ 25.7 

SE Sa tossiebpincs iedttabeukatngill 1.45 | 17.1 -25 | 2.9 So 8.4 92.41 | 28.492.16 | 25.492.16) 25.4 
Saas 1.25 | 15.2 -32 | 3.9 - 87 | 10.6 | 2.44 | 29.79 2.17 | 26.492.17| 26.4 
aE -2i 3.3 .75 8.8 171.99 | 23.492.50 | 29591.99 | 23.4 
I ciinive ena civnuie 1.32 | 15.5] .36| 4.29 1.33 | 15.7 93.01 | 35.41 2.53 | 29.812 53 | 29.8 
IEE... o 5-6 ote adel 1.46) 17.87 .25) 3.09 .81] 9.89 2.52 | %.691.98 | 24.191.98 |) 241 
I i 1.10 | 13.0 15 1.89 1.39 | 16.4 § 2.65 | 16.4 91.85 | 21.891.85 | 21.8 
November. _....______ 44 5.4 . 08 1.0 § 1.27 | 15.4 § 1.79 | 21.8 .81 9.9 81 9.9 
i ee eee 59 | 6.9 .07 -8 | 1.36 | 16.0 | 2.02 | 23.71 1.61 | 19.011.61 19.0 

Cotton manufacturing: 

IE inchs Becaidnpigronavtnedactedl 1.20 | 14.2 -ll 1.3 -29| 3.4 791.60 | 18.9] 2.40 | 28.3 11.60 18.9 
A a. 1.20 | 15.6 19] 2.5 .14 1.8] 1.53 | 19.99 1.62 | 21.191.53 | 19.9 
NG dist atiaerth sittin 1.59 | 18.79 .28|) 3.39 .25) 2.992.12 | 24.912 53 | 29.812.12/ 24.9 
SPS t 1.34) 16.37 .09; 11 .14| 5.49 1.87 | 22.892.34 | 28.5191.87| 228 

SS ae 1.40 / 16.57 .20; 2.39 .59| 6992.19 | 25.792.25 | 26.512.19)| 25.7 
EERE SRO 1.04/12.6] .16/ 1.99 .90] 11.09 2.10 | 25.591.75 | 21.391.75| 21.3 
REIN PE 95) 11.297 .11} 1.39 .67] 7.991.73 | 20.491.44] 17.081.44| 17.0 
ERS 1.00 | 11.8 14 1.6 . 84 9.9 § 1.98 | 23.3 § 1.37 | 16.191.37)| 16.1 
0 -95 | 11.5 .09/; 1.1 -47 5.7 | 1.50 | 18.3 | 2.06 | 25.1911.50/ 18.3 
EN: -988 |) 1257 .08) LO .50) 5991.56 | 18.49 2.32 | 27.381.56) 18.4 
ee -67| 82 .07 -9F .48) 5.891.22] 14.99 1.67 | 20.381.22/ 149 
TE -52 | 6.19 .08 -9§ .79) 9391.39) 16.3 91.17 | 13.81.17)! 13.8 

Foundries and machine 

shops: 
ae -77 | 10.19 .05 -7§ .80 | 10.4 | 1.62 | 21.2 § 2.26 | 20.58 1.62/ 21.2 
ERO 1.12 | 13.2f .16) 1.991.21 | 14.2] 2.49 | 29.3 | 2.33 | 27.49 2.33 27.4 
SORT See 1.26 | 15.3 -09; 1.1 91.12] 13.6 ] 2.47 | 30.0] 2.42 | 20.58 2.42 | 29.5 

i initnnd ~<ttacua ciel 1.23 | 14.5 -25| 2.991.88 | 22.1 93.36 | 39.5 11.83 | 21.691.83 | 21.6 
MI St on ncanacdeaal . 76 9.3 15 1.8 | 1.99 | 24.2 | 2.90 | 35.3 11.30 | 15.891.30 | 15.8 
RSE rt 54 6.4 . 16 1.99 1.79 | 21.19 2.49 | 20.4 91.23 | 14.5 91.23) 14.5 
EE 53 | 6.29 .13 | 1.59 2.00 | 23.6 | 2.66 | 31.3 9 1.04 | 12.291.04) 12.2 
Sepeember............2 49} 6.07 .08| 1.0] 2.00 | 24.3 | 2.57 | 31.391.00 | 12.271.00) 12.2 
iets 42 5.0 -09 | 1.1 91.85 | 21.8} 2.37 | 27.991.21 | 14.29 1.21 14.2 
November... .......... 29) 3.5] .07 -97 1.69 | 20.592.05 | 24.97 .48| 5.89 .48 5.3 
December... .......... 18} 2.1] .03 491.53 | 18.091.74| 20.59 .72| 859 .72 8.5 

Furniture: 
cS 1.22) 14.87 .10| 1.271.29| 15.7] 2.61 | 31.77 1.33 | 16.2 91.33 | 16.2 

EES RET 76 | 8.98 .23| 2.792.01 | 23.713.00 | 35.391.15 | 13.5 91.15 13.9 
Miedo clin oo sehia 39; 4.797 .13| 1.6] 2.38 | 28.91 2.90 | 35.211.07 | 13.09 1.07 13.0 
RS 42); 4.97 .20) 2.491.32 | 15.59 1.94 | 22.811.590) 18.711.5 18. / 
A i a ee Oe 62} 7.3) .22| 26] .76| 8911.60] 18.8] 2.01 | 23.719 1.60 18.8 
September ............- 85) 4.20 .19) 239 .70!) 8501.24] 15.09 2.70 | 32,991.24) 15.0 
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TipLe 2—AVERAGE LABOR TURNOVER RATES IN SPECIFIED INDUSTRIES—Contd. 
































Separation rates 
Accession | Net turn- 
rate over rate 
Quit Discharge Lay-off Total 
Industry, year, and month, - 
_ r= r : ¢ 2 4 
» |Sa] > |Sa] > | fe] 2 | Se] 2 \2e]e 83 
€|fa) 8 |ba) 3 bal Ss | ba] 3 | bale (E = 
= = a isa se |3q a |‘sq = sata =E| 
i) oe | oe i) oe oS oe °o oe ° oe 
= |\a = | = |\a = | 2 \iea fe |B 
Furniture—C ontinued. 
(dl a ] TT 5.1 4 0.10 1.240. | 10.4 } 1.42 | 16.7 | 1.66 | 19.6 9 1.42 16.7 
EE 3.5 .09 1.1 § 2.18 26.5 § 2.56 | 31.1 . 67 8.1 . 67 8.1 
December-.---..--------- .19 2.3 .07 .8 42.91 | 34.3 § 3.17 | 37.4 . 56 6.6 . 56 6.6 
Iron and steel: 
January - eRe 1.37 | 16.1] .23 | 2.89 1.63 | 19.2 | 3.23 | 38.1 § 3.87 | 45.693.23 | 38.1 
ll, Ss 1.07 | 14.0 .18 2.4 . 74 9.7 4 1.99 | 26.1 § 2.97 | 38.79 1.99 | 26.1 
SO ae aes 1.35 | 15.9 . 20 2.3 45 5.3 | 2.00 | 23.5 | 2.54 | 29.9 | 2.00 23.5 
April.........----------.] 1.51 | 18.4] .19| 2.3] .30| 3.7] 2.00 | 24.49 2.43 | 29.692.00| 24.4 
_ ee FS pF oat) Oe .87 | 10.3 § 2.44 | 28.8 § 2.06 | 24.3 92.06 | 24.3 
PG Uidbbhncccuunccasal Mae) pe .23 | 2.8 . 64 7.8 | 2.23 | 27.2 | 2.38 | 28.99 2.23 | 27.2 
ere Fe 1m 15 1.8 .73 8.6 $1.78 | 21.0 § 1.37 | 16.1 9 1.37 16.1 
J aaa oF OF ll 1.3 $1.13 | 13.3 § 2.19 | 25.8 § 1.15 | 13.6 9 1.15 13.6 
September __......-----] 1.07 | 13.0 .09 1.1 41.00 | 12.2 | 2.16 | 26.3 § 1.32 | 16.1 9 1.32 16.1 
icdcnnandnacit oii 9.4 .08 | .9§ 1.49 | 17.6 | 2.37 | 27.9 . 80 9.4 . 80 9.4 
November --.....-...--.§ .74 9.0 . 05 6 .96 | 11.79 1.75 | 21.3 . 56 6.8 . 56 6.8 
ae . 54 6.4 . 05 .6 79 9.3 $1.38 | 16.3 . 57 6.7 . 57 6.7 
Sawmills: 
[eee ae F . 44 5.2 41.77 | 20.9 | 3.78 | 44.6 § 2.54 | 29.99 2.54] 29.9 
TEs waonsconccach det? i ae .18 2.4 $1.81 | 23.6 § 3.76 | 49.1 9 4.38 | 57.1 9 3.76 49.1 
March - . a ---9 1.90 | 22.4 my i 1.3 $1.10 | 13.0 } 3.11 | 36.7 9 4.86 | 57.29 3.11 36.7 
CS ee 1.62 | 19.7 -19|} 2.3 91.21 | 14.7 | 3.02 | 36.7 9 4.46 | 54.3 93.02 | 36.7 
ST AE RE ee aa 1.33 | 15.7 ll 1.3 | 1.46 | 17.2 | 2.90 | 34.2 | 3.48 | 41.0 § 2.90 34.2 
0 OG Re ee ee 1.10 | 13.4 .23 2.8 § 2.16 | 26.3 § 3.49 | 42.5 | 2.78 | 33.8 | 2.78 33.8 
Gi dine wicca ciivsiinrmindiiod 82] 9.69 .24) 2.89 2.28 | 26.99 3.34 | 39.3 | 3.65 | 43.09 3.34 | 39.3 
ER SS a: 67 7.9 . 26 3.1 | 2.34 | 27.6 | 3.27 | 38.6 | 2.04 | 24.1 | 2.04 24.1 
EISELE 1.52 | 18.59 .16 | 2.0 | 2.67 | 32.5 | 4.35 | 53.0 | 3.07 | 37.4 93.07 | 37.4 
October --_- -- Katee .87 | 10.3 -20| 2.39 2.09 | 24.6 § 3.16 | 37.2 | 3.32 | 39.1 93.16 | 37.2 
Novemener...4.......%. . 25 3.0 16) 1.99 3.15 | 38.3 13.55 | 43.2 $1.27 | 15.4 9 1.27 15.4 
TEE wchaccncecetsh «Gh | Gen «Oe .9 9 2.23 | 26.3 9 2.62 | 30.9% .71| 8.48 .71 8.4 
Slaughtering and meat © 
packing: 
I oiccoodncuesdul 1.60 | 18.99 .51| 6.09 1.52 | 17.99 3.63 | 42.8 | 4.08 | 48.193.63 | 42.8 
EERE 1. 54 | 20.1 -45 | 5.99 4.33 | 56.5 § 6.32 | 82.5 | 2.92 | 38.2 § 2.92 38.1 
IE NS Res 1.89 | 22.3 -48 | 5.69 2.62 | 30.99 4.99 | 58.8 | 2.84 | 33.5 | 2.84 33.5 
Ras cdks chee codud 1.90 | 23.1 .46|) 5.691.91 | 23.3 94.27 | 52.0 9 4.28 | 52.194.27] 52.0 
c a ES osaedl 2.38 | 28.0 54) 6.491.52 | 17.9] 4.44 | 52.3 | 6.10 71.9 | 4.44 52.3 
_ 1 eS oe 2.12 | 25.8 -44| 5.3 91.13 | 13.7] 3.69 | 44.89 6.12 | 74.493.69 | 44.8 
ET 1. 52 7.9 . 48 5.7 | 2.90 | 34.1 § 4.90 | 57.7 | 4.80 | 56.5 9 4.80 56.5 
Pe ccccsccu ee! 1.32 | 15.6 -386 | 4.29 1.35 | 15.9] 3.03 | 35.7 | 3.66 | 43.1 | 3.03 35. 7 
September. _-.......--- 1.85 | 22.5 .35 | 4.3 91.41 | 17.2 | 3.61 | 44.0 | 5.38 | 65.5 | 3.61 44.0 
nade ntindaed .97 | 11.4 .37 | 4.4 91.57 | 18.5 | 2.91 | 34.3 | 4.47 | 52.7 § 2.91 34.3 
eS .938} 11.39 .39| 4.79 1.44 | 17.5 § 2.75 | 33.5 | 4.83 | 58.79 2.75 | 33.5 
i es 7.3 .30 | 3.59 1.44 | 17.0 | 2.36 | 27.8 | 3.01 | 35.5 § 2.36 | 27.8 
































The total separation rate for the automotive industry for the month 
of December was 1.77. The accession rate was 1.80. The Decem- 
ber accession rate was higher than the November accession rate. 
The December quit, discharge, and lay-off rates were all lower than 
the corresponding rates for November. 

In the boot and shoe industry the December total separation rate 
was 2.02, while the accession rate was 1.61. The quit, lay-off, and 
accession rates were higher than like rates for November, while the 
discharge rate was slightly lower. 

The cotton manufacturing industry had a total separation rate of 
1.39 and an accession rate of 1.17. The quit rate and tue accession 
rate were lower during December than during November, while the 
discharge rate and the lay-off rate were higher. 

The accession rate for the foundry and machine-shop industry was 
0.72, while the total separation rate was 1.74. The quit, discharge, 
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and lay-off rates were all lower for December than for November 
The accession rate, however, was much higher for December thay 
for November. 

The total separation rate for the furniture industry was 3.17. The 
accession rate was only 0.56. The lay-off rate was higher during 
December than during November. The quit, discharge, and acces. 
sion rates were all lower for December than for November. 

The iron and steel industry during December had an accession rate 
of 0.57 and a total separation rate of 1.38. The accession rate for 
this industry was higher during December than during November. 
The quit and lay-off rates, however, were lower during December 
than during November. 

The December discharge rate was the same as the November 
discharge rate. 

The December total separation rate for sawmills was 2.62. The 
accession rate was 0.71. Sawmills showed a higher quit rate during 
December than during November, but showed , sot discharge, lay- 
off, and accession rates, comparing December with November. 

The slaughtering and meat-packing industry had an accession rate 
of 3.01 as compared with the total separation rate of 2.36. The 
December quit, discharge, and accession rates were all lower for this 
industry than the corresponding rates for November. The lay-off 
rates for December and November were identical. 

Boots and shoes, cotton manufacturing, iron and steel, and slaugh- 
tering and meat packing had higher quit rates than the all-industry 
quit rate. Foundries and machine shops, furniture, and sawmills 
had lower quit rates than the all-industry quit rate. The automobile 
quit rate was identical with the all-manufacturing quit rate. 

The discharge rates for cotton manufacturing, sawmills, and 
slaughtering and meat packing were higher than the all-industry 
discharge rate. The discharge rates for automobiles, foundries and 
machine shops, and iron and steel were lower than the all-industry 
discharge rate. Boots and shoes and furniture had the same dis- 
charge rate as that shown by all industries. 

A higher lay-off rate than that shown by manufacturing as a whole 
was indicated by the following industries: Automobiles, boots and 
shoes, foundries and machine - Hany furniture, sawmills, and slaugh- 
tering and meat packing. Cotton manufacturing and iron and steel 
had lower lay-off rates than manufacturing as a whole. 

The automobile, boot and shoe, cotton manufacturing, foundry and 
machine shop, sawmill, and slaughtering and meat packing accession 
rates were higher than the all-manufacturing accession rate. Lower 
accession rates than the rate shown by all manufacturing industries 
were indicated in the furniture and iron and steel industries. 

The highest quit rate, 0.62, was shown by the slaughtering and 
meat-packing industry, the lowest, 0.18, by foundries and machine 
shops. Slaughtering and meat packing with 0.30 also had the highest 
discharge rate. The lowest discharge rate, 0.03, was shown by the 
foundry and machine-shop industry. The highest lay-off rate for 
any industry was 2.91 for furniture. The lowest lay-off rate for 
December was 0.79. This lay-off rate was shown for both cotton 
manufacturing and iron and steel. Slaughtering and meat packing 
had the highest accession rate, 3.01. The furniture industry had 
the lowest accession rate, 0.56. 
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Strikes and Lockouts in the United States in December, 1930 


ATA regarding industrial disputes in the United States for 
D December, 1930, with comparable data for preceding months are 
presented below. Disputes involving fewer than six workers and last- 
ing less than one day have been omitted. 

Table 1 shows the number of disputes beginning in 1927, 1928, and 
1929, number of workers involved and man-days lost for these years, 
the number of industrial disputes for each of the months January, 
1928, to December, 1930, inclusive, the number of disputes which 
began in these months, the number in effect at the end of each month, 
and the number of workers involved. It also shows in the last column. 
the economic loss (in man-days) involved. The number of workdays 
lost is computed by multiplying the number of workers affected in each 
dispute by the length of the dispute measured in working-days as 
normally worked by the industry or trade in question. 


TaBLE 1.—INDUSTRIAL DISPUTES BEGINNING IN AND IN EFFECT AT END OF EACH 
MONTH, JANUARY, 1928, TO DECEMBER, 1930, AND TOTAL NUMBER OF DISPUTES, 
WORKERS, AND MAN-DAYS LOST IN THE YEARS 1927, 1928, AND 1929 



































i . Number of workers in- | 

| Number of disputes volved in disputes | Number of 

man-days 

Month and year lost during 
| Beginning | Ineffect | Beginning | In effect month or 
in month | atendof | in month | atend of year 

| or year month or year month 
1927, total EES Rap | eee 37, 799, 394 
1928, total Oe Oo b6 stitched.  ') 9 aes 31, 556, 947 
EE SS apn Ee De 9, 975, 213 

1929 | 
January - -_--- tee 48 36 14, 783 39, 569 951, 914 
GES RE a aaa Saks 54 35 22, 858 40, 306 926, 679 
ee 77 37 14, 031 40, 516 1, 074, 468 
a ae 117 53 32, 989 52, 445 1, 429, 437 
iss. - 115 73 13, 668 64, 853 1, 727, 694 
FNS. 25x x. 7 57 19, 989 58, 152 1, 627, 565 
July. 80 53 36, 152 15, 589 1, 062, 428 
August __ : 78 43 25, 616 6, 714 358, 148 
September. a he 98 49 20, 233 8, 132 244, 864 
eo he EE wwe wmsbe 69 31 16, 315 6, 135 272, 018 
a 61 32 10, 443 6, 067 204, 457 
I ot 5c. nedotcosesscaucnnme 33 21 3, 386 2, 343 95, 541 
1930 
January . . bticlpubin 42 21 8, 879 5, 316 182, 202 
February. es 44 33 37, 301 6, 562 436, 788 
a eae 49 34 15, 017 5, 847 289, 470 
Mas. < 60 41 5, 814 5, 711 180, 445 
| i 64 30 9, 281 4, 640 192, 201 
June. 54 34 13, 791 8, 499 150, 627 
pS ERE 76 31 14, 219 5, 039 148, 982 
ae 51 32 15, 902 7, 161 144, 530 
September 69 41 15, 946 3, 409 202, 874 
October ____- 46 34 10, 842 15, 649 336, 250 
November ! - 41 26 5, 101 8, 145 215, 141 
ER SSI eee 22 ll 4, 132 6, 361 279, 119 
! Preliminary figures subject to change. 
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Occurrence of Industrial Disputes, by Industries 


TABLE 2 gives, by industry, the number of strikes beginnine j, 

. ta) ’ 7? S “ , | 

October, November, and December, 1930, and the number of workers 
directly involved. 
















TABLE 2.—INDUSTRIAL DISPUTES BEGINNING IN 


DECEMBER, 1930 


OCTOBER, NOVEMBER, 














Number of worke: 
volved in disput 
beginning in 


Number of disputes be- 
ginning in— 
Industry 


| 
Octo- SET RR Octo- |Novem-| De 
ber ber ber ber ber 










































Bakers__- Cer ee aes, alee eee a: ESTE wate: bla l t 

Building trades__.____- ee Se ‘ 13 8 | 4 693 839 OF) 

- ‘hauffeurs and teamsters --_-_- he } 2 l 3 35 120 62 
? o 


F arm labor. 








Food workers - eames th PA 290 | 
Hotel and restaurant workers - : : : : 1 | 
SS | STS OVER eee l 27 
Light, heat, power, and water___-_- es re See ae 300 
Longshoremen, freight handlers___.______- tele ox 1 ey pt i. 
II Julissa en dh deddbadie dian Sablvveien phe ean ee 2 mm tio ad... 610 
se : 13 2 | 2! 6,283 765 . 
Motion-picture operators, actors, and theatrical em- 

Gide chide nag ndings didtbadtbedetites etch 1 | 2 | 2 25 40 
Stone - See i ye ; = 1] 
Municipal workers.. Dakiekaletnie eae ee eh ndtheaeeeibiheieinanaued ig ee = 0 
a ecceiete aoa BBE Se oe SS BED ee oe BO 3 6 3 95 | 2,245 | In4 
Other occupations. .................. ; wey cer we ae ] a 40 








Re Sense Bet PX ear eee 6S ee 46 41 22 | 10,842 | 5, 101 4, 132 
| 





Size and Duration of Industrial Disputes, by Industries 





TABLE 3 gives the number of industrial disputes beginning in 
December, 1930, classified by number of workers and by industries. 





TABLE 3.—-NUMBER OF INDUSTRIAL DISPUTES BEGINNING IN DECEMBER, 19:3 


CLASSIFIED BY NUMBER OF WORKERS AND BY INDUSTRIES 











Number of disputes beginning in December, 


| 
| 1930, involving— 
} 





Industry ae waa 
6 and 20 and 100 and 500 and 
under 20 | under 100 | under 500 | under 1,000 


workers workers workers | workers 








i dinlits belie panels sishine-s TU ee didi | oe | 
SS RET eR Fi 3 | 1 
Chauffeurs and teamsters--.-.........------. ; 3 
SL wnhptinetannbishiinteqeesiore<><- lp kn snp avait a 2 
Hotel and restaurant workers.....____. alesis tele aan | 1 | 
RUS Re, OE 2 oy ae. able E Rbbeu dubia cbvensadann 
DD. anak astiethinns ce dpthldinibansthdpenssnbennmehsie padinel 1 | i 
Motion-picture ew actors, and theatrical em- 

Sn cnn thts atndenattihives -candhenngnanipedinighn .| 1 | I 
Municipal workers_-_-_--.-------- YS sR eee _S ears 
Textiles_____- aE Ce ERO Ne eS P 1 | 1 | 1 
Other occupations - - - - - - Sa SS oe cole 





| Ses 








In 
Dece 


TABLE 


Baker: 
Buildi 
Chauf 
Clothi 
Hotel : 
Metal 
Miner: 
Motio 

atric 
Textil 
Other 
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In Table 4 are shown the number of industrial disputes ending in 
December, 1930, by industries and classified duration. 


TABLE 4——-NUMBER OF INDUSTRIAL DISPUTES ENDING IN DECEMBER, 1930, BY 
INDUSTRIES AND CLASSIFIED DURATION 








Classified duration of strikes ending in December 


| 





| 


| 1 month | 2 months |3 months | 5 months 
and less | and less | and less | and less 
than 2 than 3 than 4 than 6 
months | months | months | months 


. a Oa Ov 
Industry | One- Pv one ‘half 


month | and less 
or less than 1 
| month 








I aR bbandiootinebtwckedn< ; 

Builds ereaes.... ..........-- 

Chauffeurs and teamsters - 

Ql a. 

Hotel and restaurant “workers _ BRA 

SEES eee eee) ae Pe ere 

Miners-.----- 

Motion- -pieture opers stors, ‘actors, ‘and the- | 
sn nan Shunneee ds 

Textiles _- - . 

Other oceupations.- 


Total _ _- 





Principal Strikes and Lockouts Beginning in December, 1930 


Pencil workers, New York City.—An unsuccessful strike of 940 em- 
ployees of the Eagle Pencil Co. against a 10 per cent wage reduction 
began on December 1 and ended on December 10. 

Aeronautical workers, New Jersey.—About 600 employees of the 
Wright Aeronautical Corporation at Paterson are reported to have 
struck on December 12 against a new bonus system and ‘‘incentive 
plan” introduced by the company. No report of the ending of this 
strike has been received, but according to press reports about 300 | 
strikers had returned by January 14. 

Shirt makers, Connecticut.—An unsuccessful strike of 425 employees 
. Lesnow Bros. (Inc.), shirt manufacturers, New Haven, against a 

15 per cent wage reduction, was in effect from December 15 to 
December 29. 


Principal Strikes and Lockouts Continuing Into December, 1930 


Silk textile workers, Pennsylvania.—It is understood from press 
reports that the strike which began on November 14 at Hazleton, 
affecting the Duplan Silk Corporation, is still in effect, although the 
prospects are set to be favorable for an early settlement. Later and 
more reliable information gives the number of workers directly in- 
volved in this strike as 400. 

Textile workers, Virginia.—The strike which began on September 29, 
involving directly or indirectly some 4,000 employees of the Riverside 
& Dan River Cotton Mills (Inc.), is still in rogress, according to the 
union; but a check of the company’s pay roll d disclosed, it is said, 3,457 
persons employed in both divisions of the mill, as of January 14, 
This company reports that the strike itself has caused the company 
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but little inconvenience and that there has been no trouble to start up 
machinery as fast as the economic conditions have justified. The 
strike appears to have been unsuccessful. 


0 


Conciliation Work of the Department of Labor in December, 1930 
By Hues L. Kerwin, Director or CoNncriLiATION 


HE Secretary of Labor, through the Conciliation Service, exer- 
cised his good offices in connection with 39 labor disputes during 
December, 1930. These disputes affected a known total of 9,060 
employees. The table following shows the name and location of the 
establishment or industry in which the dispute occurred, the nature 
of the dispute (whether strike or lockout or controversy not having 
reached the strike or lockout stage), the craft or trade concerned, the 
cause of the dispute, its present status, the terms of settlement, the 
date of beginning and ending, and the number of workers directly 
and indirectly involved. 
On January 1, 1931, there were 35 strikes before the department 
for settlement and in addition 19 controversies which had not reached 
the strike stage. The total number of cases pending was 54. 
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Building Permits in Principal Cities, December, 1930 


UILDING permit reports have been received by the Bureau of 
Labor Statistics from 293 identical cities having a population of 
25,000 and over for the months of November and December, 1930, 
and from 284 identical cities for the months of December, 1929, and 
December, 1930. The reports received from these cities show the 
amount of building projected in the corporate limits of the cities 
enumerated. No land costs are included. 

The States of Illinois, Massachusetts, New Jersey, New York, and 
Pennsylvania, through their departments of labor are cooperating 
with the United States Bureau of Labor Statistics in the collection of 
these data. 

Table 1 shows the estimated cost of new residential buildings, of 
new nonresidential buildings, and of total building operations in 293 
cities of the United States by geographic divisions. 



















TABLE 1.—ESTIMATED COST OF NEW BUILDINGS IN 293 IDENTICAL CITIES AS SHOWN 
BY PERMITS ISSUED |IN NOVEMBER AND DECEMBER, 1930, BY GEOGRAPHIC 
DIVISIONS 














New residential buildings 





Total construction 


a New nonresidential (including  altera- 






Families pro- buildings, esti ; 
- os tions and repairs), 
Estimated cost — | mated cost estimated cost 
Geographic division | 


dwellings 














| | | 
Novem- | Decem- |Novem-| Decem-| Novem- | 



















December,| November,| December 
ber | ber, ber, ber, ber, | | . ’| on 
1930 1930 | 1930 | 1930 | 1930 — _ =, | 3 
| ‘ | = * c : 
New England_---_--_--- $3, 113, 250)$5, 924, 550 582 522\$7, 202, 354|$10, 240, 943/$11, 493, 777|$17, 879, 311 
Middle Atlantic____--_- 27, 999, 790/22, 279, 370 5, 796) 4, 933/22, 800, 908) 14, 702, 872) 55, 529, 591) 45, 289, 905 





51 

West North Central___| 2,774, 810| 1, 439, 879 | 858) 1, 326, 755| 6, 059, 733] 4,856, 591] 8, 677, 520 
South Atlantic..._.__- 1, 905, 590 1, 507,025, 443, —«-301| 3, 122, 631) 8,809, 116] 6, 294, 726] 11, 394, 557 
South Central__._____- 2; 940, 110] 2, 933; 849) 819, 679) 3, 988, 847) 6, 563, 798] 7, 653, 333] 10, 37, Sis 
Mountain and Pacific_| 6, 058, 964| 6, 161,620] 1,837} 1, 725| 5, 894, 979] 11, 562, 924] 13, 633, 846] 19, 453, 725 





East North Central...) 5, 739, 553) 4,511,172) 1,025, 850)11, 676, 762) 8, 313, 451) 19, 741, 265) 15, 837, 325 
1, 504) d 
1, 











ee 50, 532, 067/44, 757, 465) 11,006} 9, 368/56, 013, 236) 66, 252, 837/119, 203, 129) 128, 909, 920 
Per cent of change._...}....-...-.-.. on BR A. cicimannies CO ielbidtionciae [e Mivscsktaoe +8. 1 






























The estimated cost of total building operations for which permits 
were issued in these 293 cities during December, 1930, was $123,- 
909,920. This is an increase of 8.1 per cent as compared with Novem- 
ber, 1930. New residential buildings decreased 11.4 per cent in est!- 
mated cost comparing December permits with November permits. 
However, there was an increase of 18.3 per cent in the estimated cost 
of the new nonresidential buildings for which permits were issued 
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during December as compared with those issued during November. 
According to permits issued in December, 9,368 family dwelling units 
were to be provided in new buildings. This is a decrease of 14.9 per 
cent as compared with the family dwelling units provided by permits 
issued during November. 

Increases in the estimated cost of residential buildings occurred in 
the New England States and in the Mountain and Pacific States. 
The other geographic divisions showed decreases in the estimated cost 
of new residenti a balbdinns. Increases in the estimated cost of new 
nonresidential buildings were registered in the New England States, 
the West North Central States, the South Atlantic States, the South 
Central States, and the Mountain and Pacific States. The Middle 
Atlantic and the East North Central States were the only geographic 
divisions showing decreases in the estimated cost of new nonresidential 
buildings. Permits issued in December indicate increases in total 
construction in the New England States, the West North Central 
States, the South Atlantic States, the South Central States, and the 
Mountain and Pacific States. Decreases were registered in the 
Middle Atlantic States and the East North Central States. All 
geographic divisions registered decreases in the number of families 
provided for. 

Table 2 shows the estimated cost of additions, alterations, and 
repairs as shown by permits issued, together with the percentage of 
increase or decrease in December, 1930, as compared with November, 
1930, in 293 identical cities, by geographic divisions. 


Taste 2.—ESTIMATED COST OF ADDITIONS, ALTERATIONS, AND REPAIRS IN 293 
IDENTICAL CITIES AS SHOWN BY PERMITS ISSUED IN NOVEMBER AND DECEM- 
BER, 1930, BY GEOGRAPHIC DIVISIONS 








Estimated cost Per cent of 
increase or 
| decrease, 
Geographic division December, 
November, December, | compared 
1930 1930 with 
November 








(ae, EEE $1, 178, 173 $1, 713, 818 +45. 5 

















Middle Atlantic._...... ahapacerisap aint 4, 728, 893 8, 307, 663 +75. 7 
ee .) eere ar 2, 324, 950 3, 012, 702 +29. 6 
west arte Comiral....-..........<<4 755, 026 1, 177, 908 +56. 0 
_ > "<a GeeES Tee: 1, 266, 505 1, 078, 416 —14.9 
OS ELIE 724, 376 879, 911 +21.5 
Mountain and Pacific...........-..-- 1, 679, 903 1, 729, 182 + 2.9 

a Te eT a | 12, 657, 826 17, 899, 600 +41.4 











The estimated cost of the additions, alterations, and repairs 
authorized by permits issued during December, 1930, was $17,899,600 
which is an increase of 41.4 per cent over the estimated cost of the 
additions, alterations, and repairs authorized by November permits. 
There was an increase in indicated expenditures for repairs in all 
geographic divisions except the South Atlantic. These increases 
ranged from 2.9 per cent in the Mountain and Pacific States to 75.7 
per cent in the Middle Atlantic States. 

Table 3 shows the index numbers of families provided for and the 
index numbers of indicated expenditures for residential buildings, for 
nonresidential buildings, for additions, alterations, and repairs, and 
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TABLE 
for total building operations. These indexes are worked on {hp 4 
chain system with the monthly average of 1929 equaling 100. 
TABLE 3.—_INDEX NUMBERS OF FAMILIES PROVIDED FOR AND OF THE ESTIM 41 ED 
COST OF BUILDING OPERATIONS AS SHOWN BY PERMITS ISSUED IN PRINCI, | 
CITIES OF THE UNITED STATES, DECEMBER, 1929, TO DECEMBER, 1930, INCLUsI\' 
[Monthly average, 1929= 100] —_ 
Estimated costs of— 
Families — —_—— 
Month — New New non- | Additions, Total or eal 
” residential | residential | alterations,| building New Ex 
buildings | buildings | and repairs} operations Middle 
Rast N¢ 
Ts SP ieee. Ore wie j Pi bets one Tee we 2s: qa — West N 
1929 South A 
NS ee EES A a) OO OO | 35.9 30. 2 74.3 66.1 South C 
Mount 
a a ae eS oe -==-| 34. 2 29. 4 64. 3 55. 1 46, 1 T 
| aa? aie Oe 43.0 34.7 51.8 57.5 44 | Per cen 
EES Ee ee eae aes 57.1 47.2 87.1 77.5 66. 4 naan 
ali Rp Re Le OE Aa Aa 62.0 51.0 100. 1 81.8 73,8 
ES A ee Te 59. 6 48.5 | 90. 7 84.5 69, 3 
Jume.-------------- 2222 aoe oA. 4 45.1 | $2. 5 74.6 63.3 Co 
— emipedeicil. GR 5: IR CAMARA: 9.9 44.1 86.7 77.4 64.8 
ign siepnaisihe Odi hwy winters 48.7 43.4 67.2 58. 6 54. 4 Dece 
I cons mtscdierinastnat Soins abe BGP ate 51.3 44.4 73.8 64. 2 58, 2 build 
Naa Sl ES 3 ob RS et ea eee 58.3 44.9 63. 5 58. 1 49.7 
TT eS Ee 2 a ae 52. 9 42. 5 5A. 4 37.8 46.3 creas 
SESS dnd asuddbocumdbaiwans aiabes tkk 45.0 37. 6 64. 3 53. 5 0. 1 nonre 
incl od a est 
The index number of families provided for decreased to 45.0 in The 
December, 1930. At this point it is lower than for any month since av ell 
February, 1930. The index number of indicated expenditures for 29.8 
new residential building also showed a decrease for December, new | 
standing at 37.6. This is 4.9 points lower than for November, 1930, In 
but 7.4 points higher than for December, 1929. Dece 
The index number for new nonresidential building was 64.3 for nate 
December, 1930. This is an increase of 10.1 points over November, the | 
1930 and is the highest point reached since September. The Decem- Deer 
ber index number for additions, alterations, and repairs showed an Sout. 
increase of 15.7 points as compared with November. Total build- were 
ing operations for December had an index number of 50.1 This is a 
higher than either October or November. Mou 
The chart on page 123 shows in graphic form the estimated costs decr 
of new residential buildings, of new nonresidential buildings, and o! — 
total building operations. al 
Table 4 shows the estimated cost of new residential buildings, tate 
new nonresidential buildings, and of total building operations in 284 The 
identical cities having a population of 25,000 or over for December, ier 
1930, and December, 1929, by geographic divisions. am 
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New residential buildings f 
| ‘Total construction 













































2 aneeame — New pensvcitentel (including alter- 
Families pro- uildings, esti-| ations and re- 
| Estimated cost | vided for in mated cost = estimated 
Geographic division | | new dweliings ” 
‘ a 
Decem- | Decem- Sih or o,f Decem- | Decem- | Decem- | Decem- 
ber, 1929 | ber, 1930 | 1929 ’ 1930 "| ber, 1929| ber 1930 | ber, 1929 | ber, 1930 
| er | E 
New England.......-- $2, 683, 700|$5, 868, 050 413 515)$7, 366, 120/$10, 123, 793/$11, 529, 733/$17, 694, 289 
Middle Atlantic______- 113, 316, 200|21, 960, 870 2, 101 4, 932/26, 511, 265) 14, 616, 307) 48, 081, 174) 44, 871, 015 
East North Central-___| 7, 601, 396) 4, 440. 372 1, 669 834/19, 907, 178} 8, 077, 143] 30, 061, 303) 15, 480, 860 
West North Central. .| 1, 119, 065} 1, 439, 879 301 358} 2, 210, 224) 6,059,733) 4,219,757] 8, 677, 520 
South Atlantic_...____| 3, 214, 205] 1, 494, 175 313 306) 3, 351, 757| 9, 361,818} 8, 247, 953) 11, 972, 929 
South Central._ _..___| 1, 814, 527] 2, 343, 799 597 565) 5, 727, 459] 6,063, 186) 9,045,687) 9, 226, 540 
Mountain and Pacific_| 5, 687, 322} 6, 161, 620 1, 723 1, 725) 4, 585, 698) 11, 578, 499} 12, 979, 784) 19, 470, 276 
i 
Total. . ..___.._.|35, 436, 415/43, 708, 765; 7,117] 9, 235/69, 659, 701) 65, 880, 479) 124, 165, 391|127, 393, 429 
Per cent of change..__|......___- +23. 3 esas ahehek RE SE a ER +2.6 
| 





















Comparing permits issued in December, 1930, with those issued in 
December, 1929, there was an increase in the estimated cost of all 
building operations of 2.6 per cent. New residential buildings in- 
ceased 23.3 per cent in estimated cost. Permits issued for new 
nonresidential buildings, however, show a decrease of 5.4 per cent in 
estimated cost comparing December, 1930, with December, 1929. 
The number of families provided with dwelling places in the new 
dwellings for which permits were issued in December, 1930, was 
29.8 per cent greater than the number of families provided for in the 
new dwellings for which permits were issued during December, 1929. 

Increases in estimated cost of new residential buildings comparing 
December, 1930, with December, 1929, occurred in the New England 
States, the Middle Atlantic States, the West North Central States, 
the South Central States, and the Mountain and Pacific States. 
Decreases were registered in the East North Central States and the 
South Atlantic States. In new nonresidential building, increases 
were shown in the New England States, the West North Central 
States, the South Atlantic States, the South Central States, and the 
Mountain and Pacific States. The other geographic divisions showed 
decreases in this class of building. In total building operations, the 
folowing geographic divisions showed increases in estimated cost: 
New England States, the West North Central States, South Atlantic 
States, South Central States, and the Mountain and Pacific States. 
The Middle Atlantic States and the East North Central States 
registered decreases in total building operations. The number of 
family dwelling units provided in new buildings increased in the New 
England States, the Middle Atlantic States, the West North Central 
States, and the Mountain and Pacific States comparing December, 
1930, permits with December, 1929, permits. Decreases in family 
dwelling units provided were shown in the East North Central States, 
the South Atlantic States, and the South Central States. 

Table 5 shows the estimated cost of additions, alterations, and 
repairs as shown by permits issued, together with the per cent of 
rr or decrease in December, 1930, as compared with December, 
929, 
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TABLE 5.—ESTIMATED COST OF ADDITIONS, ALTERATIONS, AND REPAIRS IN 2; 
IDENTICAL CITIES AS SHOWN BY PERMITS ISSUED IN DECEMBER, 1929, \yj 
DECEMBER, 1930 » AND 

















Estimated cost Per cent of 
a! change, 

l December 

Geographic division 1930, com- 

December, | December, | pared with 

1929 1930 December, 

1929 

New England_______- 22M ol aaa $1,479,913 | $1, 702, 446 +15.0 
FR eB ee 8, 253,709 | 8, 293, 838 + 0.5 
est North Central... ......-......-.- 2,552,729 | 2,963, 345 +16. 1 
West North Central-____-_ SSG 5 See 890, 468 1, 177, 908 +32. 3 
nd i eames 1, 681, 991 1, 116, 936 —33. 6 
South Central__..._..-- acai nes anal 1, 503, 701 819, 555 —45. 5 








Mountain and Pacific___._______- ook 2, 706,764 | 1,730, 157 —36. 1 
| 17, 804, 185 








19, 069, 275 











There was a decrease of 6.6 per cent in the estimated cost of the 
additions, alterations, and repairs for which permits were issued 
during December, 1930, as compared with the estimated cost of 
additions, alterations, and repairs for which permits were issued during 
December, 1929. 

Increases in indicated expenditures for this class of building 
operation were shown in four districts and decreases in three dis- 
tricts. The increases ranged from 0.5 per cent in the Middle Atlantic 
States to 32.3 per cent in the West North Central States. The 
decreases prone from 33.6 per cent in the South Atlantic States to 
45.5 per cent in the South Central States. 

Table 6 shows the estimated cost of new residential buildings, new 
nonresidential buildings, and total building operations, together with 
the number of families provided for in new dwellings in 293 identical 
cities for December, 1930, and November, 1930. Reports were 
received from 49 cities in the New England States; 65 cities in the 
Middle Atlantic States; 75 cities in the East North Central States: 
24 cities in the West North Central States; 30 cities in the South 
Atlantic States; 25 cities in the South Central States; and 25 cities 
in the Mountain and Pacific States. 


New England States 


In tHE New England States there was an increase of 55.6 per cent 
in the estimated cost of all building operations for which permits 
were issued, comparing December, 1930, with November, 1930. 
There was an increase of 90.3 per cent in the estimated cost of new 
residential buildings in this district comparing December permits 
with November permits, and an increase of 42.2 per cent in the esti- 
mated cost of new nonresidential buildings. The number of families 
provided for in new dwelling places according to permits issued in 
December decreased 10.3 per cent as compared with the families 
provided for in new buildings for which permits were issued 1n 
November. 

Increases in the estimated cost of the total building operations were 
registered in 20 cities in the New England States, while decreases 
were registered in 29. New Haven, Conn., issued permits during 
December indicating a larger expenditure for building operations than 
any other city in the New England States. 
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1930 INDEX NUMBERS. 


COST OF RESIDENTIAL, NONRESIDENTIAL BUILDING), 
AND TOTAL BUILDING OPERATIONS. | 
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Permits were issued for the following large buildings in New Enve- 
land during December: In New London, the supervising architect of 
the United States Treasury Department let a contract for the new 
Coast Guard Academy to cost over $1,800,000. In New Haven 
permits were issued for four buildings at Yale University to cost 
$5,500,000. In Cambridge, a permit was issued for a new dormitory 
at Harvard University to cost $3,000,000. In Fitchburg, a permit 
was issued for a factory building to cost $600,000. Permits were 
issued for a public school building in Boston and one in Providence, 
each building to cost over $200,000. 

Comparing permits issued in December, 1930, with those issued in 
December, 1929, in the New England States there was an increase in 
indicated expenditures for new residential buildings of 118.7 per cent, 
an increase for new nonresidential buildings of 37.4 per cent, and an 
increase for total building construction of 53.5 per cent. The number 
of families to be provided for in new buildings increased 24.7 per cent 
comparing December, 1930, permits with December, 1929, permits. 


Middle Atlantic States 


THERE was a decrease of 18.4 per cent in the estimated cost of the 
building operations for which permits were issued in the Middle 
Atlantic States during December, 1930, as compared with those 
issued during November, 1930. Permits issued for new residential 
buildings indicate a decrease of 20.4 per cent, while those issued for 
new nonresidential buildings indicate a decrease of 35.5 percent. The 
number of family ng ba provided in new buildings decreased 
14.9 per cent comparing December permits with November permits. 
Twenty-three cities in the Middle Atlantic States showed increases 
and 42 cities showed decreases in total building operations comparing 
December permits issued with November permits issued. : 

In Auburn, N. Y., a contract was let by the State for a power plant 
at the Auburn prison to cost over $1,300,000. Permits were issued 
for store buildings in Buffalo, N. Y., to cost over $800,000. In the 
Borough of the Bronx a permit was issued for an apartment house to 
cost $1,750,000. In Brooklyn permits were issued for apartment 
houses to cost over $3,500,000 and in Queens for apartment houses 
to cost over $3,000,000. In Yonkers permits were issued for three 
apartment houses to cost over a million dollars. In Pittsburgh a 
permit was issued for a school building to cost over $200,000. No 
report was received from Reading, Pa. 

Comparing December, 1930, permits with December, 1929, permits 
there was an increase of 64.9 per cent in indicated expenditures for 
new residential buildings, a decrease of 44.9 per cent for new non- 
residential buildings, and a decrease of 6.7 per cent for total building 
operations. The number of new dwelling units increased 134.7 per 
cent in December, 1930, over December, 1929. 


East North Central States 


Permits issued in the East North Central States during December, 
1930, show a decrease of 19.8 per cent in the estimated cost of total 
building as compared with those issued during November, 1930. 
The permit record in this district shows a decrease of 21.4 per cent 
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in the estimated cost of new residential buildings and a decrease of 
28.8 per cent in new nonresidential buildings, comparing December 
with November. The number of families provided with dwelling 
places in new buildings for which permits were issued decreased 17.1 
per cent, comparing December with November. Twenty-five of the 
75 cities from which reports were received in the East North Central 
district showed increases and 50 showed decreases in the estimated 
cost of total building construction. 

A permit was issued for a theater in Aurora, IIll., to cost nearly 
$250,000. In Chicago a permit was issued for a public school building 
to cost $1,000,000. In Oak Park a permit was issued for a church to 
cost $300,000. In Detroit permits were issued for six school buildings 
to cost over $1,000,000. In Cincinnati a permit was issued for a 
public-school building to cost $300,000, and in Dayton permits were 
issued for three institutional buildings to cost $1,225,000. 

No reports were received from South Bend (Ind.), Battle Creek 
(Mich.), and Zanesville (Ohio). 

There was a decrease of 48.5 per cent in the estimated cost of all 
buildings for which permits were issued during December, 1930, as 
compared with those issued in December, 1929. Permits issued for 
new residential buildings during December, 1930, indicate a decrease 
of 41.6 per cent in estimated cost as compared with those issued during 
the same month of last year. The decrease in the case of new non- 
residential buildings was 59.4 per cent and in the case of new family 
dwelling units provided 50.0 per cent. 


West North Central States 


CoMPARING permits issued in December, 1930, with those issued 
in November, 1930, there was an increase in the estimated cost of all 
building operations of 78.7 per cent. While new residential buildings 
decreased 48.1 per cent, comparing December with November, new 
nonresidential buildings increased 356.7 percent. This great increase 
is largely due to the expansion of this type of building in Kansas City 
(Mo.), Pander and St. Louis. The number of family units 
provided in new dwelling houses decreased 29.0 per cent in December 
as compared with November. 

Twelve cities in this geographic division show increases in total 
building operations and 12 show decreases. 

A permit was issued for a school building in Kansas City (Kans.), 
to cost nearly $200,000. In Minneapolis, permits were issued for a 
public utility building to cost $650,000 and for a public-school building 
to cost nearly $550,000. In Kansas City (Mo.) a permit was issued 
for an office building to cost $1,500,000. In St. Louis, permits were 
issued for an office building to cost $1,000,000 and for a public-school 
building to cost $270,000. 

Comparing permits issued in December, 1930, with those issued in 
December, 1929, there was an increase in the indicated expenditures 
for both classes of new buildings and for total building operations. , 


| New residential buildings increased 28.7 per cent in estimated cost, 





new nonresidential buildings 174.2 per cent, and total buildings 105.6 
per cent. The number of families provided with dwelling places in 
new buildings increased 18.9 per cent. 
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South Atlantic States 


In THE South Atlantic States there was a decrease of 20.9 per cent 
in the estimated cost of new residential buildings for which permits 
were issued during December, 1930, as compared with the cost of this 
class of building for which permits were issued during November. 
The new nonresidential buildings, however, increased 182.1 per cent 
in estimated cost, comparin Desens ber with November, and total 
building operations registered an increase of 81.0 per cent comparing 
permits issued in December with those issued in November. Nine 
cities in the South Atlantic States show increases in the estimated 
cost of all building operations and 21 show decreases in total building 
operations. 

The large increase in indicated expenditures for new nonresiden- 
tial buildings was accounted for by the increase in this class of structure 
in the city of Washington. A contract was let by the United States 
Capitol Architect for a new House Office Building in Washington to 
cost $5,270,000. The municipal architect in Washington let contract 
for two school buildings to cost over $1,300,000. In Baltimore a 
permit was issued for a public-school building to cost $500,000. In 
Charleston (W. Va.) a contract was let for a unit of the State capitol 
to cost nearly $600,000. 

No reports were received from Pensacola (Fla.), Augusta and 
Savannah (Ga.), and Charleston (S. C.). 

There was an increase of 45.2 per cent in the estimated cost of all 
the building operations for which permits were issued for December, 
1930, as compared with the estimated cost of total building opera- 
tions for which permits were issued during December, 1929. Decem- 
ber, 1930, permits indicate a decrease of 53.5 per cent in estimated 
expenditures for new residential buildings, but an increase of 179.3 
per cent in the estimated expenditures for new nonresidential buildings 
over December, 1929, permits. The number of family dwelling units 
provided by the December, 1930, permits decreased 2.2 per cent as 
compared with those provided by the new buildings for which permits 
were issued during December, 1929. 


South Central States 


Burtpine in the South Central States increased 35.6 per cent in 
December, 1930, as compared with November, 1930, according to 

ermits issued. While the estimated cost of new residential build- 
ings decreased 0.2 per cent, the estimated cost of new nonresidential 
buildings increased 64.6 per cent. The number of families provided 
for in new buildings decreased 17.7 per cent, comparing December 
permits with November permits. Thirteen cities in the South Cen- 


tral States showed increases in indicated expenditures for total build- § 


ing operations and 12 cities showed decreases for total building opera- 
tions. 

In New Orleans, a permit was issued for a new school building to 
cost over $100,000. In Oklahoma City permits were issued for 4 
Y. W. C. A. building to cost $500,000 and for a public utility building 
to cost $1,000,000. The United States Government let a contrac! 
for a Federal post office and courthouse in Oklahoma City to cost ove! 
$950,000. In Knoxville (Tenn.), a permit was issued for the con- 
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struction of Henley-Street bridge to cost $1,000,000. In Austin 
(Tex.), @ permit was issued for a public-school building to cost over 
$300,000. In Dallas a permit was issued for an office building to 
cost over $600,000. 

No reports were received from Birmingham (Ala.), Fort Smith 
(Ark.), Covington (Ky.), Muskogee (Okla.), and El Paso, Galveston, 
Laredo, and Port Arthur (Tex.). 

Comparing building operations as shown by permits issued in 
December, 1930, with those issued in December, 1929, it is found 
that there was an increase of 29.2 per cent in the estimated cost of 
new residential buildings, an increase of 5.9 per cent in new non- 
residential buildings, and an increase of 2.0 per cent in total build- 
ing operations. New family dwelling units decreased 5.4 per cent, 
comparing December, 1930, with December, 1929. 


Mountain and Pacific States 


THERE was an increase of 42.7 per cent in the estimated cost of 
building operations in the Mountain and Pacific States, comparing 
December with November. The increase in the cost of new residen- 
tial buildings was 1.7 per cent. The estimated cost of new nonresi- 
dential buildings for which permits were issued increased 96.1 per 
cent comparing December, 1930, with November, 1930. New family 
dwelling units decreased 6.1 per cent in number, comparing Decem- 
ber, 1930, with November, 1930. Reports were received from 25 cities 
in this district: 17 of these cities showed increases in total building 
operations and '8 showed decreases. 

In Phoenix (Ariz.), a permit was issued for a theater building to 
cost $300,000. In Oakland (Calif.), a permit was issued for a theater 
building to cost nearly $800,000, and one in Pasadena for a school 
building to cost nearly $200,000. In San Francisco permits were 
issued for a public utility building to cost $750,000 and for three 
school buildings to cost over $600,000. In Salt Lake City permits 
were issued for three school buildings to cost over $1,100,000. In 
Seattle (Wash.), permits were issued for factory buildings to cost 
over $3,500,000 and for a hotel to cost $500,000. In Spokane a per- 
mit was issued. for an office building to cost ‘$250, 000. 

a reports were received from Vallejo (Calif. ), and Bellingham 
(Wash.). 

The estimated cost of new residential buildings for which permits 
were issued in December, 1930, in the Mountain and Pacific States 
showed an increase of 8.3 per ‘cent over the estimated cost of the 
new residential buildings for which permits were issued in this geo- 
graphic division during December, 1929. The estimated cost of new 
nonresidential buildings increased 152.5 per cent, while the estimated 
cost of total building operations increased 50.0 per cent. The families 
provided with dwelling places in new buildings in this district in- 
creased 0.1 per cent, comparing December, 1930, permits with those 
of December, 1929. 

Hawaii 


COMPARING permits issued in Honolulu in December, 1930, with - 
those issued in November, 1930, there was an increase in the esti- 
mated cost of new residential buildings of 11.6 per cent but a de- 
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crease in the estimated cost of new nonresidential buildings of 68.3 
per cent. The estimated cost of total building operations for which 
permits were issued decreased 51.2 per cent. The number of family 
dwelling units provided in new dwellings decreased 28.1 per cent 
comparing December with November. 


TABLE 6.—ESTIMATED COST OF BUILDINGS FOR WHICH PERMITS WERE ISSUED IN 
PRINCIPAL CITIES, NOVEMBER AND DECEMBER, 1930 


New England States 






































New residential buildings 
q r : : Total construction 
New nonresidential ; : ani 
: : (including altera- 
Families pro- seutiey~ eee tions and repairs), Ne 
State and cit Estimated cost vided for in ; estimated cost : 
r y | new dwellings 
Novem-| Decem- | No- | De- | Novem- Decem- Novem- | Decem- 
ber ber ivember cember ber ber ber ber 
Connecticut: 
Bridgeport-_-_---_-- $90, 200 $200, 000 26 45 $21, 311 $63, 395 $134, 151 $307, 260 
Greenwich --__----- 122, 000 262, 500 32 16 21, 950 3, 600 187, 500 347, 150 
Brertiord........... 35, 500 17, 000 5 3 332, 067 50, 133 501, 548 176, 075 
| ae 36, 650 27, 800 ie) 7 4, 200 5, 845 63, 835 91, 215 
New Britain---_--_- 34, 500 42, 500 4 5 24, 575 98, 850 75, 358 146, 452 
New Haven... ---- 135, 000 62, 000 24 15 31, 680 | 5, 625, 700 215, 438 | 5, 707, 606 
New London._.--- 38, 000 | 34, 700 6 s 8, 450 | 1, 835, 500 50, 650 | 1, 872, 280 
Norwalk. .......-- 49, 000 83, 000 7 i) 52, 850 4, 450 120, 850 112, 875 
StammG.......... 57, 500 44, 700 q 8 15, 050 18, 750 105, 340 117, 250 
Waterbury-_------ 47, 600 | 15, 000 12 3 9, 400 | 18, 850 67, 650 45, 350 
Maine: 
ERIS 10, 500 800 4 1 650 176 11, 300 | 1, 970 
LeWatee......-..-- 5, 000 13, 500 1 3 400, 900 400 406, 300 13, 900 “ 
Portland__....__.- 37, 850 29, 500 10 5 36, 150 2, 775 89,239 | 44, 933 Ne 
Massachusetts 
a 436, 000 441, 400 107 108 | 1, 345, 845 605, 805 | 2, 038, 911 1, 447, 054 
ae | 68, 100 23, 300 5 6 10, 275 4, 325 91, 119 | 86, 725 
Brookline. -_------- 85, 500 119, 000 6 13 22, 400 9, 300 130, 200 137, 562 
Cambridge........| 25, 000 | 3, 062, 000 6 12 | 1, 562, 205 32, 000 | 1,610,908 | 3, 119, 820 
i | eee 0 0 0 0 1, 450 200 8, 885 3, 625 
Chicopee........-.. 13, 500 5, 700 3 2 17, 050 1, 040 31, 225 8, 540 
Ee 26, 000 4, 000 8 1 20, 000 675 50, 775 33, 875 
Pan iver. ......- 7, 800 300 2 1 7, 685 415, 425 23, 100 423, 860 
Fitechburg____- nots 9, 000 7, 900 2 2 29, 800 601, 475 44, 895 614, 075 
Haverhill _____.__- 13, 900 7, 500 4 2 38, 225 2, 200 58, 590 22, 325 
Holyoke-_.......-- 6, 000 24, 000 1 2 5, 200 0 11, 800 75, 625 
Lawrence. ...__.-- 5, 500 0 1 0 31, 375 1,150 43, 170 2, 340 
re SPREE 32, 800 14, 700 6 5 93, 450 650 131, 485 41, 240 
SS A 12, 000 34, 000 3 7 4, 194 14, 090 47, 194 75, 020 
(Sara 115, 000 10, 000 29° 2 22, 690 2, 200 145, 565 23, 000 
i Medford _.___.-_-- 110, 500 93, 500 19 17 8, 440 3, 600 129, 565 105, 050 
3 New Bed ford____-- 5, 500 0 1 0 19, 200 9, 375 37, 025 21, 575 
6. ee: 443, 400 317, 500 46 29 12, 920 52, 725 487, 380 515, 360 
Pittsneia.......... 106, 600 168, 700 18 35 30, 700 64, 950 152, 090 253, 900 
Eee 83, 700 93, 000 19 26 136, 165 15, 090 236, 633 121, 123 
(a 19, 500 13, 000 + 4 15, 170 9, 450 42, 495 26, 375 
ae lla 17, 000 0 4 0 8, 450 10, 450 83, 775 14, 885 
Somerville-_.__..-- 6, 000 0 2 0 649, 767 17, 800 675, 957 32, 200 
Springfield ____---- 64, 100 30, 350 14 6 | 1, 762, 525 55, 650 | 1, 864, 225 100, 000 
Taunton -.-.-_---- 8, 850 0 3 0 1, 025 620| 13, 837 2, 585 
Waltham - -._.-.-- 46, 500 68, 300 9 16 7, 925 60, 300 57,700 | = 131, 625 Pe 
| Watertown ------- 40, 500 69, 000 s 12 4, 320 3, 400 52, 020 87, 150 
: Worcester___..._-. 261, 100 89, 800 38 19 15, 730 93, 730 296, 985 203, 570 
New Hampshire : : 
Manchester --_----- 12, 200 10, 800 5 2 7, 270 12, 725 41, 758 28, 910 
Rhode Island: 
( Central Falls_.....| 12,500 0 5 0 14, 750 300 27, 650 300 
V4 3 Cranston_.......-- 53, 500 101, 400 12 21 11, 235 13, 200 70, 950 118, O15 
East Providence..| 42, 100 34, 500 7 7 950 4, 075 207 44, 027 
, , es 59, 000 14, 000 7 2 95, 310 18, 300 173, 135 38, 570 
Pawtucket____---- 55, 300 41, 400 13 6 162, 900 4, 850 221, 880 52, 530 
. Providence__-..---.- 110, 000 189, 500 16 28 59, 700 367, 650 254, 304 870, 870 
Woonsocket... ...-- 0 3, 000 0 1 825 3, 750 9, 225 11, 600 
., eS 3, 113, 250 | 5, 924, 550. 582 | 522) 7, 202, 354 |10, 240, 943 |11, 493, 777 |17, 879, 311 
Per cent of change----|_..-----..- +00 3 j........ NOTE O Indbiccamiine ~  ) 3 eee +50, 6 
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TABLE 6—ESTIMATED COST OF BUILDINGS FOR WHICH PERMITS WERE ISSUED IN 
PRINCIPAL CITIES, NOVEMBER AND DECEMBER, 1930—Continued 

Middle Atlantic States 


HOUSING 











ah | 
New residential buildings 
Total construction 
(including altera- 
tions and repairs), 
estimated cost 


| 


New nonresidential 
buildings, estimated 


Families pro- cost 


vided for in 
new dwellings 


State and city Estimated cost 








No- De- Novem- 
vember cember ber 














New Jersey: _ 
Atlantie City - - 


_ 


$2, 925 
25, 000 
7, 000 
367, 850 
53, 950 
41, 250 
74, 500 
14, 150 
21, 340 
114, 925 
5, 325 
18, 025 
201, 277 
5, 650 | 
152, 200 | 
11, 775 
37, 114 
27, 520 
36, 600 
55, 543 
216, 800 
1, 200 


157, 122 
10, 800 
3, 970 
21, 101 
484, 760 
11, 929 
13, 200 
4, 935 
69, 108 


500 
59, 947 


2, 915, 440 
570, 465 
12, 251, 980 
542, 532 
226, 720 
53, 036 

5, 100 

121, 220 
45, 550 
406, 593 
69, 100 

13, 510 

4, 520 

28, 620 
159, 855 


4, 500 
14, 956 
99, 225 

800 

9, 912 

615 
27, 940 
12, 725 
2, 783 
6, 155 


$1, 417 
11, 350 
7, 000 
31, 875 
14, 250 
132, 975 


$70, 660 
30, 200 
120, 000 
417, 475 
97, 480 
100, 479 
144, 500 
54, 590 
68, 465 
220, 725 
15, 250 
59, 975 
2, 168, 490 
14, 306 
202, 519 
38, 473 
102, 948 
40, 810 
83, 760 
69, 098 
236, 230 
5, 675 


296, 553 
17, 100 
32, 120 
68, 805 

688, 238 
28, 376 
73, 460 
44, 095 

669, 883 
29, 130 

487, 372 


$52, 010 
11, 900 
87, 000 

139, 235 

120, 600 

287, 109 
35, 600 
21, 695 
33, 651 

113, 600 
36, 945 

156, 336 

497, 180 

416, 340 

353, 650 

9, 897 
169, 847 
4, 250 
33, 495 
68, 810 
8, 575 
9, 500 


375, 039 
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Camden. .- 
CN sas 
East Orange - - 
Elizabeth _ - 
Hoboken _--- 
Irvington 
Jersey City 
Kearny - - 
Montclair - 
Newark. 
New Brunswick-_. 
Orange-. 
Passaic........ 
Paterson -_ _- 
Perth Amboy 
Plainfield - 
Trenton-__- 
Union City 
West New York. 
New York: 
Albany --- -- 
Amsterdam. - 
Auburn. _-_-_-- 
Binghamton. - 
Buffalo_____- 
Eimira......- 
Jamestown __ - 
Kingston_____--__- 
Mount Vernon_- 


New Rochelle 
New York City— 
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1, 337, 435 
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16, 525 
13, 915 
150, 095 
397, 461 
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14, 460 


Pennsylvania: 
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22, 415 
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TABLE 6.—ESTIMATED COST OF BUILDINGS FOR WHICH PERMITS WERE ISSUED IN 
PRINCIPAL CITIES, NOVEMBER AND DECEMBER, 1950—Continued 


Middle Atlantic Statec—Continued 














New residential buildings 

| Total constructio 

(including alter 

tions and repair 
estimated cost 


sama on —| New nonresidential 
buildings, estimated 
cost 


Families pro- 
vided for in | 
new dwellings 


| 
L 
ew 


State and city Estimated cost 


No- | De- | Novem- | Decem- Novem- | Decem- 
ivem ber) jcember, ber ber ber ber 


| 


| Novem- Decem- 
ber ber’ 





Pennsylvania—Con. | 
Seranton.._._.....| $14,400] $3, 500 4 1| $14,343 7,140 | $39,615 
W ilkes- Barre... 0|. 15,100 0 4 108, 127 213, 405 133, 921 
Wilkinsburg -____- ’ 106, 800 1 32 3, 000 4, 850 17, 200 
Williamsport 72, 000 | 0 | 1 0 4, 158 1, 329 80, 468 
York 6, 000 | 35, 000 | 2 s 289, 775 38, 382 303, 276 














OCR s Leddececd 27, 999, 7 2, 279, 370 | 5,796 | 4,933 22,800, 908 (14, 702,872 \55, 529, 591 
Per cent of change o<joe . ee eee |\—14. 9 | ae ale —35. 5 
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East North Central States 


Illinois: 
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$50, 000 
244, 575 | : 
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165, 948 | 3 $ 

1, 898, 700 i : }, 600 
850 56, 96: , 950 
7, $52 | : 76 _ 368 
900 | 218,175 , 600 
17, 650 | 36, 375 5O, 750 
1, YSO 66, 600 20, 970 
1, 000 | 91, 000 77, 000 
0 217, 750 95, 150 
950 98, 368 33, 119 
429, 665 80, 635 99, 130 
43, 400 175, 550 76, 750 
2, 700 412, 990 
33, 800 184, 255 
100, 370 43, 157 
23, 768 58, 120 
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ABLE 6.—ESTIMATED COST OF BUILDINGS FOR WHICH PERMITS WERE ISSUED IN 


PRINCIPAL CITIES 


East North Central States—Continued 


, NOVEMBER AND DECEMBER, 1930—Continued 


























































































New residential buildings | 
7 : . Total construction 
| Nemamonresidentist | ‘deluding altera 
Families pro- cost tions and repairs), 
State and city Estimated cost vided for in estimated cost 
. | ew dwellings | 
| | 
Novem-| Decem- | No- De- | Novem- | Decem- | Novem- | Decem- 
ber ber vember cember ber ber ber ber 
—; 2 iat Jaime 
Ohio—Continued 
Columbus...-.-- $142,600 | $111, 800 24 23 $48, 400 $17,450 | $275,500 $158, 850 
SER ene ea nes 45, 600 16, 450 | 13 3 67,492 | 1, 244, 592 149, 679 | 1, 282, 692 
East Cleveland__.- 0 27, 200 | 0 2 1, 192 24, O85 8, 52, 135 
Hamilton --.------- 4, 000 9, 800 | 1 2/ 212,020 234, 000 218, 180 , 464 
Lakewood ___..---- | 72,000 26, 500 21 4 | 7, 535 | 2, 530 83,705 | 32, 255 
DE ein sd ccnc~n: 0 0 0 0 | 512, 642 1, 080 | 513, 514 2, 840 
EE ee 12, 300 5, 150 | 4 2 | 3, 620 2, 495 | 17, 595 9, 120 
Mansfield 49, 400 19, 800 | 12 4 | 2, 905 iL, 075 | 54, 317 38, 691 
OS ae 4, 500 3, 500 1 1 | 640 835 | 7, 140 5, 010 
a 0 0 0 0 | 325 1, 300 | 1, 900 1, 650 
Portsmouth. _-_-.- 0 1, 500 0 1 | 4, 327 6, 650 | 6, 925 i 275 
Springfield ----_--- 11, 800 16, 000 | 3 4 14, 350 2, 865 | 27, 540 19, 315 
Steuben ville--.-_-_-- 4, 000 9, 000 | 1 3 151, 900 500 = 158, 050 11, 000 
Sees 65, 600 40, 505 | 18 6 831, 436 28, 770 | 952, 831 129, 715 
| ae 16, 770 2, 100 5 1 3, 685 12, 600 | 27, 325 21, 820 
Youngstown. .---- 69, 375 42, 600 15 y 138, 345 1, 735 219, 100 91, 595 
Wisconsin: 
Fond du Lac_.---- 5, 200 13, 350 1 5 8, 565 550 17, 595 13, 900 
Green Bay.--.-..-.-- 36, 500 4, 500 11 1 1, 550 5, 700 , 060 13, 700 
Kenosha-..--....-- | 19, 430 5, 500 4 1 4, 800 3, 350 29, 330 13, 276 
Madison. -------- 75, 700 46, 000 15 1l 8, 010 224, 758 90, 903 303, 505 
Milwaukee... --.--. 402, 311 275, 100 79 60 778, 851 205, 838 | 1,376, 830 | 1, "? 182 
ee... 24, 785 2, 400 7 1 6, 968 2,750 |" 56,363 7, 900 
a 71, 645 24, 800 13 5 14, 125 11, 550 134, 445 52, 960 
Sheboygan........| 52,800 4, 000 ll 1 11, 870 25, 350 71, 856 34, 166 
Superior... -.--.-.. | 20,900 0 7 0 4, 340 420 34, 072 2, 764 
Taare 5, 739, 553 | 4,511,172 | 1,025 | 850 |11, 676, 762 | 8, 313, 451 |19, 741, 265 |15, 837, 325 
Per cent of change..-..\........-- ict tsccsaued ER Rin inowend RE lcamietoamni —19.8 
West North Central States 
lowa: 
Burlington-----.-- | $2, 130 | 0 1 0 $2, 825 $4, 875 $5, 830 $5, 250 
Cedar Rapids----_-! 49,900 | $21, 850 14 3 26, 700 23, 100 86, 831 71, 635 
Council Bluffs -._- 1, 000 | 8, 000 | 1 1 12, 250 11, 300 17, 250 50, 800 
Davenport... .___- 765,300 | 49, 400 | 5 10 6,412 | 134,130} 793,018] 194, 695 
Des Moines--.--.-- 90, 600 | 96, 270 | 20 14 38, 715 5, 846 153, 026 122, 516 
Dubuque --._----- 6, 000 7, 000 2 2 2, 600 187, 150 20, 400 196, 560 
Ottumwa. ._-_____-- 12, 000 5, 000 2 1 8, 000 40, 000 20, 500 54, 000 
Sioux City_......- 210, 200 29, 500 | 20 s 12, 685 51, 375 232, 535 83, 525 
x Waeeee.......... 35, 200 11, 500 | ll 4 150, 475 6, 375 187, 295 18, 700 
ansas: 
Hutchinson 5, 000 54, 050 2 12 1, 725 157, 045 17, 605 236, 545 
Kansas City _. 33, 300 14, 600 16 8 32, 300 201, 625 71, 625 221, 960 
Topeka... 13, 500 24, 000 2 3 5, 375 125, 252 24, 465 165, 012 
_ Wichita... _- 140, 150 78, 200 37 25 115, 733 23, 300 287, 246 119, 389 
Minnesota: 
Se ow... 2-2) 23, 700 16, 500 7 4 6, 865 6, 600 51, 907 49, 119 
Minneapolis 403, 600 359, 905 112 91 211, 665 | 1, 493,015 676, 535 | 1, 973, 780 
St. Paul...........| 230, 700 161, 004 42 32 104, 418 12,252 | 390,053 , 558 
Missouri: ‘ 
0 11, 700 3, 000 3 1 200 400 22, 500 8, 825 
Kansas City___.-_- 102, 500 74, 500 35 15 112, 691 | 1, 541, 100 361, 991 | 1, 898, 850 
Springfield. .____.- 10, 400 9, 500 6 4 10, 750 57, 900 25, 475 100, 135 
St. Joseph cd 20, 900 13, 300 8 6 131, 325 400 155, 520 27, 900 
N Ro. Louls....-... Pe 446, 530 352, 100 112 104 228, 063 | 1, 699, 128 962, 926 | 2, 273, 466 
ebraska: 
ees 13, 500 20, 000 4 3 22, 000 67, 915 44, 675 91, 565 
Omaha....._- 50, 600 15, 700 y 4 81, 108 58, 025 146, 233 90, 860 
South Dakota: | 
Sioux Falls..._.._- 96, 400 15, 000 33 3 1, 875 151, 625 101, 150 344, 875 
.-: «a | 2, 774, 810 | 1, 439, 879 504 358 | 1, 326,755 | 6,059,733 | 4, 856, 591 | 8, 677, 520 
Per cent of change..... | ee: —48, 1 |_...... —8 © j........-.. SET Es dncwntens ot +78. 7 
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TABLE 6.—ESTIMATED COST OF BUILDINGS FOR WHICH PERMITS WERE ISSUED IN 
PRINCIPAL CITIES, NOVEMBER AND DECEMBER, 1930—Continued 


South Atlantic States 








State and city 


Delaware: 
Wilmington 
District of Columbia: 
Washington 
Florida: 
Jacksonville_____- 
| STE 
St. Petersburg - - - 
Ridin s<cina 
Georgia: 


Baltimore. .-.- 
Cumberland 
Hagerstown 

North Carolina: 
Asheville......-.-- 
Charlotte... -- : 


Greensboro.._----- 

Wilmington 

Winston-Salem__-_- 
South Carolina: 


Greenville 
Virginia: 
Lynchburg----- --- 
Newport News-- 
Norfolk 
Petersburg 
Portsmouth 
Richmond 


West Vi 
Charleston !______- 
Clarksburg-------- 
Huntington 
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noo- 
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New nonresidential 
buildings, estimated 
cost 





{ 
Novem- | 
ber 


Decem- 
ber 


$15,651 | $12, 525 


488, 825 | 7, 117, 860 


18, 860 
32, 240 
4, 900 
8, 544 


20, 375 
21,015 
5, 200 
7, 280 


61, 385 
22, 155 
0 


53, 125 
482 
38, 425 


1, 024, 875 
2,015 
3, 840 


7, 260 
75, 070 
51, 624 

6, 300 

1, 000 

2, 295 


89, 250 
22, 345 


320, 350 
233, 817 
269, 270 
5, 000 
7, 150 
282, 463 


851, 300 
450 
1, 600 


1, 225 
9, 035 
7, 500 
1, 350 
26, 000 
13, 965 


530 
65, 141 


101, 925 
3, 850 
40, 685 
9, 850 
81,415 
30, 963 
550 


1 §78, 702 
279, 750 
13, 327 
910 


Total construction 
(including altera- 


tions and 


repairs), 


estimated cost 


Novem- 
ber 


Decem- 
ber 





$190, 870 | 
| 
1, 606, 779 | 


78, 040 
112, 288 
55, 200 
31, 558 | 
154, 949 
33, 222 
71, 070 


1, 786, 175 
23. 





a ares < 1, 905, 590 


Per cent of change 





301 
—32. 1 








8, 809, 116 
+182. 1 











$117, 022 
7, 968, 753 


68, 390 
93, 9X7 
AO, 750 
38, 600 


323, 273 
30, 465 
21, 586 


1, 535, 200 
5, 465 
19, 100 
2, 200 
65, 419 
21, 700 
, 320 
34, 950 
595 


23, 210 
, 266 


610 

28, 583 
106, 215 
10, 855 
99, 025 
125, 991 
38, 378 


1 613, 322 
284, 65 
13, 3: 

17, 67: 

11, 394, 557 

+81.0 





South Central States 





Montgomery 
Arkansas: 

Little Rock 
Kentucky: 


Shreveport 
Oklahoma: 

Oklahoma City... 

a gpa 


1 Not included in total. 





$13, 275 
16, 400 


54, 000 
21, 950 
141, 250 
4, 500 

300 
30, 224 
305, 725 
5, 675 


588, by | 
271, 815 





$16, 750 
21, 650 


22, 600 
36, 000 
78, 350 











$65, 910 
4,015 


2, 968 

15, 785 
34, 490 

3, 000 

150 

82, 575 
211, 792 
12, 922 

1, 789, 800 
500 


316, 742 





$146, 231 
29, 070 


64, 548 


48, 585 
247, 490 
7, 650 
975 


118, 846 
572, 621 
45, 448 


2, 405, 650 
4, 500 








629, 239 


$33, 159 
55, 830 


132, 162 


121, 910 


3, 710, 332 
950 


530, 899 
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* vance 6&—ESTIMATED COST OF BUILDINGS FOR WHICH PERMITS WERE ISSUED IN 
fe PRINCIPAL CITIES, NOVEMBER AND DECEMBER, 1930—Continued 


South Central States—Continued 































































































: New residential buildings 
‘ r : $. Total construction 
| Nev nonresidential | ineluding altera- 
Families pro- coat . tions and repairs), 
Stat d Cit Estimated cost vided for in estimated cost 
State and Wty new dwellings 
Novem- | Decem- No- De- Novem- Decem- Novem- | Decem- 
ber ber vember|cember ber ber ber ber 
ey 
Tennessee: 
2 Chattanooga. - - - -- $20, 100 0 | 9 0 $78, 450 $14, 000 $163, 196 $34, 131 
OT Sa 13, 800 $29, 820 | 8 8 3, 850 | 1, 025, 878 26, 416 | 1, 055, 998 
3 Memphis. - ------- 155, 350 51, 350 | 49 31 63, 960 37, 700 289, 900 158, 080 
Nashville_.....--. 58, 200 15, 250 | 21 12 24,300 | 168, 100 112, 345 228, 139 
) Texas: 
7 wm 47, 083 28, 075 25 26 12,603 | 371, 626 71, 422 399, 701 
) Beaumont. --.--.--.- 24, 685 89, 125 ll 13 4,812 5, 764 58, 629 128, 816 
) ei iicminthqes 146, 600 141, 550 64 64 674, 355 | 1, 024, 210 889, 604 | 1, 266, 046 

3 Fort Worth------- 211, 600 397, 649 40 91 44, 796 42, 585 297, 784 466, 723 
3 : I icraicnmein a 690, 500 506,350 | 142 99 471, 200 446, 250 | 1, 182, 850 968, 196 
5 : San Antonio. --_.-. 111, 795 208, 637 75 108 11, 155 364, 692 156, 170 607, 059 
i] & a eae 4, 333 5, 733 | 3 3 43, 767 13, 001 63, 167 27, 820 

i Wichita Falls----- 2, 200 0 4 | 0 10, 950 | 1, 550 20, 997 7, 235 
0) © , a 
5 i So 2, 940, 110 | 2, 933, 849 819 | 679 | 3, 988, 847 | 6, 563, 798 | 7, 653, 333 |10, 377, 558 
) [ee Per cent of change - -- See —@. 2 |....... OTE. § lecvcocscams +04. 6 j...........] $56.6 

: | 
() g — ees ee ee ae 
y 
) ' Mountain and Pacific States 
) 4 
0 é | | 
Hs " Arizona: 

f Phoenix...........| $42,900 | $52, 250 12 16 | $68,695 | $332,225 | $127,130! $396, 456 
_ Tucton........---- 27, 000 15, 000 10 7 80, 530 49,685 | 119,507/ 78,785 
° By California: 

A % Alameda_-._....--- 5, 000 100, 700 1 32 4, 500 1, 955 16, 300 148, 332 
0 Berneney......-..- 67, 850 49, 200 13 12 9, 660 43, 510 96, 199 129, 831 
3 Ds. oncone 35, 300 42, 950 ll 11 62, 255 13, 410 140, 035 89, 985 
Long Beach_------ 311, 950 276, 360 132 110 231, 060 406, 3 593, 900 729, 230 
- Los Angeles___._--| 2, 531, 139 | 2, 402, 510 905 784 | 1, 682, 145 | 2, 298, 159 | 4, 784, 444 | 5, 283, 235 
a CONS 6s. 5 Se 114, 250 129, 600 27 25 118, 440 , 832 345, 101 | 1, 040, 117 
1 Pasadena ee 64, 000 71, 020 14 | 13 88, 844 200, 855 209, 031 313, 741 
5 Sacramento. ._---- 84, 750 133, 950 27 32 13, 890 119, 320 140, 454 284, 810 
ta San Diego_..___--- 134, 300 199, 850 38 | 47 20, 190 242, 925 190, 886 555, 752 
“ San Francisco. -- -- 979, 900 654, 250 188 | 171 175, 226 | 1,416, 561 | 1, 308,422 | 2, 260, 764 
n  - eee 42, 525 68, 900 13 15 41, 330 124, 160 100, 805 200, 450 
4 Seeeeeee........... 25, 550 46, 300 6 10 2, 365 25, 015 37, 488 | { 
‘ Colorado: 
x Colorado Springs - 8, 500 9, 300 2 3 2, 403 6, 635 19, 673 34, 335 
f seer 4; 203, 500 98, 000 79 24 55, 050 59, 200 , 200 237, 950 
0 ii. 14, 500 8, 250 3 4 9, 595 4, 235 28, 270 26, 553 
* Montana: 
Great Falls__...._- 23, 100 1, 800 5 1 5, 903 15, 475 36, 078 20, 600 
Oregon: 
Itain EE 2.6. oceans 572, 850 360, 530 1i4 116 234, 145 166, 105 992, 960 669, 415 

_ ta 

Ne aS Si 27, 000 10, 500 16 3 286, 118 0 328, 218 11, 225 

Salt Lake City___- 47, 400 71, 300 14 27 36, 110 | 1, 184, 584 117, 115 | 1, 282, 514 
9 Washington: 
0 meeeeee......--.-- 12, 750 12, 850 5 5 9, 055 77, 895 29, 995 93, 280 

GS ok oc. 584, 550 | 1, 268, 200 172 236 | 2,340,205 | 3, 635, 533 | 3,024,525 | 5, 061, 308 
2 Spokane... .....-- 67, 900 56, 050 20 13 26, 865 264, 210 121, 265 337, 230 
. acomasA........- wa 30, 500 22, 000 10 8 290, 400 24, 000 356, 845 84, 738 

or | 
”) Total___.____| 6, 058, 964 | 6, 161, 620 | 1,837 | 1,725 | 5, 894, 979 |11, 562, 924 |13, 633, 846 |19, 453, 726 
- Per cent of change._.._|.........-- eo ty 2 SS MEBs ek $462 4.000.221... +42. 7 
pe i 

j] 
0 Hawaii 
i] 
2 Hawaii: 
0) Honolulu... -_..... $139, 984 | $156, 148 57 41 | $542,302 | $171,850 | $701,881 | $342,368 
9 Per cent of change_____|_._._...__- WORD be cesta ow © f Repeat ae | RR ee —51.2 














WAGES AND HOURS OF LABOR 





Wages and Hours of Labor in the Cane-Sugar Refining Industry, 
1930 


N 1930 a study of wages and hours of labor of wage earners, by 

occupations, in the cane-sugar refining industry in continental 
United States was made by the Bureau of Labor Statistics. The 
study included workers in all processes, beginning with the receipt of 
the raw-cane sugar at the refineries, including all operations or occu- 
pations in the process of refining, and ending with the work of pack- 
ing and shipping the refined sugar from the plants in the form of gran- 
ulated, cube, powdered, and brown sugar. 

The United States Census of Manufactures reported an average of 
13,920 wage earners in cane-sugar refineries in continental United 
States in 1929. The bureau’s study covered 11,027 male and 863 
female employees of 21 refineries and therefore represents practically 
the entire industry. 

The study showed that the average full-time hours per week for 
males in this industry ranged, in the various occupations, from 51.7 
for boilermakers to 64.3 for blow-up tankmen. The occupation of 
packer was the only one in which women were employed, with the 
exception of a small number (too small to be tabulated separately) 
included in the group of ‘other employees”; the hours of the woman 
packers averaged 50.8 per week. For all employees in the industry 
the average was 58.7 per week. In plants with a 2-shift cycle in 
which employees alternated, working on the day shift one week and 
the night shift the next week, the average for each employee for the 
two shifts was used in computing average full-time hours per week for 
them. The hours of employees who worked 13 consecutive days, 
followed by 2 days off duty, were adjusted to a full-time week basis. 

By occupations, average earnings per hour for males ranged from 
41.3 cents for laborers to 69.4 cents for sugar boilers. The average 
for packers, female, was 28.9 cents; for females in the group of ‘‘other 
employees,’’ 29 cents. For both sexes in all occupations combined 
the average was 46.1 cents per hour. Average full-time earnings per 
week for males ranged from $24.74 for laborers to $37.13 for sugar 
boilers; the average for packers, female, was $14.68, for females in the 
group of “‘other employees,”’ $16.97; and for both sexes in all occupa- 
tions combined, $27.06. 

Details are shown in Table 1. 
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Taste 1.—AVERAGE FULL-TIME HOURS AND EARNINGS IN THE SUGAR-REFINING 
INDUSTRY, 1930, BY OCCUPATION AND SEX 









































; | 
} i . Average " 
F | —. Num- | full- |Average ae gg 
F Occupation Sex estab- | Der of | time jearnings| time 
lish- | Wage | hours | per | veekly 
ments | ®! ners oak hour earnings 
Pee EAS SDR BE aaa Pa Male___- 19 49 | 60.2} $0.434| $26.13 
Centrifugal tenders. - -- : anim irad she aiken 21 841 60. 6 - 463 28. 06 
iC RE ‘iitatnssttae 21 94 63. 0 - 461 29. 04 
ee a eae —— as aes 19 90 63. 6 451 28. 68 
Blow-up tankmen.-...------. Gai Fo 2 peli Saal 21 77 64. 3 2 444 28. 55 
Filter pressmen - -------- ; ; See me Foe | eee 21 268 61.8 . 453 28. 00 
Char house laborers- - - - : ; eee" Met Bae 21 507 62. 2 . 442 27. 49 
’ Char kiln firemen-_--_------ ; ep ama ae eae 21 138 62. 3 . 500 31. 15 
S Liquor runners.---------- , <wcadabiee ee 21 79 60. 0 . 529 31. 74 
Evaporator tenders - - - - --- eee aay | ee 20 65 58. 8 . 530 31. 16 
a ‘ ver ws | 19 118 62. 5 - 461 28. 81 
Susi? Gee... .s<+-----.. Knwmadebeta fav -aente 21 225 53. 5 . 694 37. 13 
Crystallizers and mixers__- -~ ' eS 21 108 62. 1 . 447 27. 76 
FI NI Co” a 21 68 62.3 . 474 29. 53 
ee ee wsecnanunede< ow arses sil ab ecard dc tele 21 1, 323 60. 6 . 440 26. 66 
oe eg okeenol beeen ool Female 18 780 50. 8 . 289 14. 68 
Weighers and checkers---........--- eee | ee 21 355 58. 7 . 504 29. 58 
oe bcd cdewtonsenneunicesGuataaecets 21 183 63. 2 -477 30. 15 
in rand oben deuwenwepewacnene ee aes 21 | 3,956 59.9 - 413 24. 74 
Boilermakers_--...-------- bie weln ue aveunen Stee 10 37 51.7 . 682 35. 26 
Electricians -- -- dari abated i Spas ene . i) 20 145 55. 5 . 657 36. 46 
gi ee bee prem 5 a ls ie oa a neal 18 69 59. 4 . 469 27. 86 
Pipe fitters. ........_-- ne NERS (8h? RITE 19 99| 52.9] .663| 35.07 
oi as sn hind wie ih nue s ag hn wma asta ida aid 21} 2,133 55.9 . 556 31. 08 
Female__| 14 83| 585] .290| 16.97 
All employees Ser _— fe! 21 | 11, 027 | 59. 3 . 472 27.99 
Female. 19 863 51.5 . 289 14. 88 
All employees, male and female eS 3 AS 21 | 11, 890 | 58. 7 | . 461 27. 06 





Average Hours and Earnings, 1930, by Sex and Districts 


Average full-time hours per week, earnings per hour, and full-time 
earnings per week for wage earners of each sex and for both sexes in 
all occupations combined, or the industry, are presented in Table 2 
by districts. (The averages are shown by districts instead of by 
States to avoid presenting wage figures for one refinery.) District 1 
includes the cane-sugar refineries in Massachusetts, New York, and 
New Jersey; district 2, those in Pennsylvania and Maryland; dis- 
trict 3, those in Georgia, Louisiana, and Texas; and district 4, those 
in California. 

Average full-time hours per week for males ranged in the various 
districts from 47.8 to 61.8, the average for all districts combined being 
59.3; for females the average ranged from 48 to 54, the average for 
all districts combined being 51.5. For both sexes combined the range 
was from 47.8 to 61. 

By districts average earnings per hour of males ranged from 30.3 
to 63.3 cents and for all districts combined averaged 47.2 cents; those 
of females ranged from 19.1 to 42.2 cents and averaged 28.9 cents; 
and those of both sexes combined ranged from 29.5 to 62.2 cents. 
Average full-time earnings per week of males ranged from $18.30 to 
$32.38; and for all districts averaged $27.99; those of females ranged 
from $10.31 to $20.26, and for all districts combined averaged $14.88; 
and those of males and females combined ranged from $17.67 to. 
$31.48 per week. 


[389] 
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TABLE 2.—AVERAGE HOURS AND EARNINGS IN THE SUGAR-REFINING INDUSTRy 
1930, BY SEX AND DISTRICT 





















Sex and district 


















Males: 
Eee. ee See CP awe e 
District No. 2 
District No. 3 
District No. 4 






District No. 
hip ERR cs SERIE Ere tet lin. 8 
li SS SRR EERIE, hee iar 
District No. 








Males and females: 
SOS ERAS i, RR: cn ll 


Sp RR ut Ci eT STR Bit eee 





Num- 
ber of 
estab- 
lish- 
ments 


Number 
of em- 
ployees 


Average 
full-time 


hours 
per week 


Average 
earnings 
per hour 


— 





| 

| Average 
| full-time 
| earnings 
| per week 



































re at ee 
>  * ae wien deta tes tS. 


4, 824 
2, 198 





3, 256 
1,612 | 





11, 890 | 











61.0 | . 516 31. 48 
60. 0 - 475 28. 50 
59. 9 . 295 17. 67 
47.8 - 622 29. 73 
58.7 . 461 27. 06 














Table 3 presents, by districts, average full-time hours per week, 
earnings per hour, and full-time earnings per week for the wage 
earners in six of the occupations (all males) in Table 1. 
in these occupations are representative of the averages in all occupa- 
tions in the industry. The wage earners in them represent 47.8 per 
cent of the total number in al] occupations. . 


The averages 


TABLE 3.—AVERAGE HOURS AND EARNINGS FOR SIX SPECIFIED OCCUPATIONS, IN 
THE SUGAR-REFINING INDUSTRY, 1930, BY SEX AND DISTRICT 


























Occupation and district 






Num- 
ber of 
estab- 
lish- 
ments 


| 


Number 
of em- 
ployees 


Average 


full-time | 
hours per 
week | 


Average 
earnings 
| per hour 





Average 
full-time 
earnings 
per week 




















Centrifugal tenders: 
ein naniisdnarenegtnsngihiveguamicnid » 286 68. 1 $0. 491 $33. 44 
cin baka dcdoticcanelaveosQeteenkon 4 177 60. 5 . 475 28. 74 
CS EE I TR ee 7 238 59.1 . 346 20. 45 
i ntl le = SE Atal ir arya h(t ? 2 140 48. 0 . 597 28. 66 
I ET AS AS eo AE 21 841 60.6 . 463 28. 06 
Blow-up tankmen: : 
he ae cca il al Saal aad ee lta Re a ; 8 28 70.1 . 508 | 35. 26 
Mint dmilb> acetennig awit ae 27 Se 4 11 60. 0 - 499 | 29, 4 
District No. 3- ----- natieeetccesysthencetuuntiinnans 7 27 62.9 . 292 | 1 37 
SS OUR Oe Labicttece hss sitive ccic cw nlapdesevks | 2 11 48. 0 . 614 | 20. 47 
SL ratideedadieiincaiginkiies ay cae ingi tiem Sagrada 64.3 








Char-house Jaborers: | 
I Oa, Bi eae Lae Sk a dabbadesbes 
EE AS ae ree ee ge eee ne 
I rn ee ne } 
ON i sek ' 


183 
131 
127 


BSES 





wit Raeddas cork bes Wee eeee les 


wl oone 































Lab 
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TasLeE 3.—AVERAGE HOURS AND EARNINGS FOR SIX SPECIFIED OCCUPATIONS, IN 
THE SUGAR-REFINING INDUSTRY, 1930, BY SEX AND DISTRICT—Continued 















































Num- 
Average . Average 
gee eee ber of | Number | ¢yj)-time| AVeraee | full-time 
Occupatiin and district estab- | of em- omen earnings : 
lish- | ployees | 20UTS Pet! per hour | C@rBnes 
ments j week per week 
Liquor runners: 
I ici nam weiekdn march oad Gh stn a shai 8 36 63. 6 $0. 530 $33. 71 
a a oe ces bain eee: ees: “S- 4 14 58.3 . 503 29. 32 
I ew euiinl 7 16 63. 0 . 401 25. 26 
NS oc cried Ccbeward ote cuiw arse ce tie «assets 2 13 48.0 . 758 36. 38 
ED bic bin duknnaSambagnwuds wassx6 wenn aes 21 79 60. 0 . 529 31.74 
Sugar boilers: 
I Siig on ou ks Sun cemebameeeuns 8 98 56.0 . 695 38. 92 
ne sn tiade eee 4 51 51.8 .722 37. 44 
ae Dice oc cube ncnatecagetesreehais 7 49 53. 5 . 594 31. 78 
ES epee swapecnonabvns denies 2 27 48.0 . 835 40. 08 
a Nl cebeksheseuneniel 21 225 53. 5 . 694 37. 13 
Laborers: 
RT nn nonsindenvunecesa cig taba anes taal 8 1, 553 61.5 . 479 29. 46 
a a 5s Gur leben aieirareaealee 4 678 61.6 . 445 27. 41 
I ee 7 1, 254 61.4 . 243 14. 92 
I sci dt > asidanemadsk «obese adbeucaneel 2 471 48.0 . 580 27. 84 
iw sac centre ime nail; ad odaka Jaen miaaaiaee 21 3, 956 59.9 413 24. 74 




















Average and Classified Earnings per Hour 


TABLE 4 presents average earnings per hour and a percentage dis- 
tribution by average earnings per hour of the wage earners in each 
occupation in the industry, and also in all occupations combined. 

The 841 centrifugal tenders (the second occupation in the table) 
employed by the 21 refineries included in the study earned an average 
of 46.3 cents per hour. ‘The earnings per hour of 6 per cent of them 
were within the classified group of 25 and under 27% cents per hour. 
The earnings of the other wage earners in this occupation ranged by 
classified groups from 27% and under 30 cents to 65 and under 70 
cents per hour. 

Approximately 11 per cent of all employees in all occupations com- 
bined earned an average of less than 25 cents per hour, while 4 per 
cent earned an average of 75 cents or more. The earnings of 85 per 
cent of the whole group fell within these extremes. The very wide 
range in earnings was due largely to variance in wage rates from one 
refinery to another, rather than to difference in earnings of wage 
earners in an occupation in the same plant, there usually Seine little 
difference in average earnings per hour of employees in an occupation 
within the same refinery. 


[391] 
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TABLE 4.—AVERAGE HOURLY EARNINGS AND PER CENT EARNING EACH CLASSI. 
FIED AMOUNT PER HOUR IN THE SUGAR-REFINING INDUSTRY, 1930, BY OC Cr. 
PATION AND SEX 











| 


| 
: Char-| Char- |,., 
Filter : | Liquor 
, : Melt- <. | house} kiln i 
CPE... cneicdnee he ers press-|)anor-|  fire- run- 


m ars 
—_ ers men _ 


| 
ee 0 = See sie some M. M. | M. M. M. M. M. M. 

Number of establishments - _| 19 21; 21 19 21 21 21 21 
Number of employees 49 | 841 04 90 268 507 138 


} ‘dé 
Average earnings per hour - _ $0. 434 $0. 463 $0. 461 |$0. 451 |S0. 444 $0. 453 ws 442 | $0. 500 





























Classification Per cent earning each classified amount per hour 


| 
12 and under 13 cents.__-_.-- 
13 and under 14 cents 
14 and under 15 cents____-_-- 
15 and under 16 cents . 
16 and under 17 cents___-___-|- 
17 and under 18 cents_ ______ 
18 and under 19 cents___-_--- 
19 and under 20 cents______- 
20 and under 21 cents______- 
21 and under 22 cents 
22 and under 23 cents______- 
25 and under 274 cents. _-_-- 
271% and under 30 cents___-_- 
30 and under 3244 cents___-- 
3244 and under 35 cents-__-_-_- 
35 and under 37% cents_-_-_-_- 
37% and under 40 cents 
40 and under 424 cents__-_-_- 
42% and under 45 cents-___-- 
45 and under 47% cents___-_- 
4744 and under 50 cents 
50 and under 55 cents 
55 and under 60 cents 
60 and under 65 cents 
65 and under 70 cents 
70 and under 75 cents 
75 and under 80 cents 
80 and under 85 cents 





~ DD bo 





CNNWN SD 


Sw Bm 























1 Less than 1 per cent. 
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I. ' TaBLE 4.—~AVERAGE HOURLY EARNINGS AND PER CENT EARNING EACH CLASSI. 
U. FIED AMOUNT PER HOUR IN THE SUGAR REFINING INDUSTRY, 1930, BY OCCU- 
PATION AND SEX—Continued 
: Tenk- | Sugar |talkeeel G “ers | L 
; E : ank- | Sugar |tallizvers| Gran- ines a- 
‘ ( yecupat ion — ee ee ee men boilers and ulators Packers and Oilers borers 
ag mixers check- 
‘ ers 
a 
CE ee ee se Ee M. M. M. M. | et ie 2 M. M. M. 
dl) i Number of establishments___ 19 21 21 21 21 18 21 21 21 
i Number of employees-.-_-__-_- 118 225 108 68 1,323 780 355 183 3,956 
3 ; Average earnings per hour...| $0.461 | $0.694 | $0.447 | $0.474 | $0.440 | $0.289 | $0.504 | $0.477 | $0.413 
. ' ee ee ae eared 7 
: " abe Per cent earning each classified amount per hour 
§ Classification 
5 | | | | 
; 11 eG ee be eee. <.. oh. ee cleconnecs ES SS) Sea | ee ble (ae 
12 aud under 13 cents... -..._.)......../........ SERRE GES ERG = we Pe S hncienaotndoeith | @) 
vi). >. | SS 7 Bs Sores eters ¢) ee PR es FR 1 
wee Ee SERS Sa RR Pe pepe SS RR 1 
15 and under 16 cents________ BD tivcchuand |  , ae 2 , BE SS Mees 5 
TEE EET: STEER Tae SOE EAE 1 | ar Sd Cite acioad 2 
17 and under 18 cents_______- eee SS eee 2 eae ate: Pee ai 2 
18 and under 19 cents.________ _< eo ee 5 Fae 9) Ee Ee PE FES Ree EST 1 
19 and under 20 cents......_.}......_.|_....... yy a ee et es 1 | 7] Beak: : -@ 
20 and under 21 cents... ___- a 1 3 (}) 1 ..stuae 2 | 1 
y 21 and under 22 cents___.___- a Sat See ot bt) BG (1) 3 3 1 
22 and under 23 cents__...._.]_..._- ce oe eee | 1 1 (1) 14 (1) 4 1 
ame wer Be wente.........1........}........ SS eeeniai = oe er ay eee, ARREST Bee a (1) 
24 and under 25 cents________ AES CE BAERS Bde 2 1 5 1 1; @& 
25 and under 2744 cents______|__ ei RE 0F | SS aE 1 5 3 3 | 1 
27% and under 30 cents__..._}_....._-}._.....2 | 3 4 2 S Lesuee 1 2 
30 and under 321% cents____-_- 6 | PRE Ts SS MELT ee ee Se 5 13 _, See 7 
32% and under 35 cents...._.)......../_....... _ | Cee 3 7 1 2 5 
35 and under 37% cents__-_-__- 2 ee 4 1 6 7 4 1 5 
» 3744 and under 40 cents_---_- 3 | oat Sra 7 7 3 7 4 5 2 
y } 40 and under 42% cents_____.|....---- PIS SMD eee eS 4 6 3 4 7 y 
4246 and under 45 cents_____- , ps ee 3 1 4 3 7 1 4 
45 and under 47'4 cents_____- eae s 15 8 4 9 2 s 
47% and under 50 cents______| 3 2 6 13 5 3 1 4 6 
5) and under 55 cents. _._-_- 32 8 35 31 36 (1) 21 34 28 
55 and under 60 cents__._____ 17 12 ll 7 5 SR s 17 4 
5 60 and under 65 cents_....._- | 7 20 6 10 5 16 5 4 
65 and under 70 cents_.____- 1 7 inihutbdcn ctidites _§ RAS 8 6 1 
: 70 and under 75 cents......._|.......- Sp Re ES ee Re Ree eae 3 je ae 
75and under 80 cents..__..._/_....._- _ SPSS OES SE a Ee Ee Sa ren 
80 and under 85 cents___.___- Riche ticccal 5 ae ees ae ae Se OY eee 3 eS ee 4 
85 and under 90 cents.._._._._)....___- 2 Re ee noe Par aeyers Rakes eer Pe eT. 
90 and under 95 cents_-...._- ee D jp cupasckincusacpalsecnesedsscheanaleeséuctubbcubeebitualsecee 
95 and under 100 cents. ._..__|.....__- ie i-aascedideiioiesie EN RE Be PRL TPS 
100 and under 110 cents_____- | cori nantll } i Ee: RES VE | Se! LER Asien: Ee 


























1 Less than 1 per cent. 
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TABLE 4.—AVERAGE HOURLY EARNINGS AND PER CENT EARNING EACH CLASSI. 
FIED AMOUNT PER HOUR IN THE SUGAR-REFINING INDUSTRY, 1930, BY OCCU. 
PATION AND SEX—Continued 











Boiler- | Elec- Other employ- 


Qccupation | makers! tricians ees 


All employees 





SS ee eee ee eee ‘ M. M. M. M. F. M. F. 
Number of establishments__-_ 20 18 19 21 14 21 19 21 
Number of employees_-__.--- 145 69 99 2,133 83 11,027 863 11,890 
Average earnings per hour--- $0.657 | $0.469 | $0.663 | $0.556 | $0.290 | $0.472 | $0.289 | $0.46) 




















Classification Per cent earning each classified amount per hour 





8 and under 9 cents 

11 and under 12 cents 
12 and under 13 cents 
13 and under 14 cents 
14 and under 15 cents 
15 and under 16 cents 
16 and under 17 cents 
17 and under 18 cents 
18 and under 19 cents 
19 and under 20 cents 
20 and under 21 cents 
21 and under 22 cents 
22 and under 23 cents 
23 and under 24 cents 
24 and under 25 cents 
25 and under 27% cents 
27% and under 30 cents 
30 and under 32% cents 
32% and under 35 cents 
35 and under 37% cents 
37% and under 40 cents 
40 and under 42% cents 
42 and under 45 cents 
45 and under 47% cents 
471% and under 50 cents 
50 and under 55 cents 
55 and under 60 cents 
60 and under 65 cents 
65 and under 70 cents 
70 and under 75 cents 
75 and under 80 cents 
80 and under 85 cents 
85 and under 90 cents 
90 and under 95 cents 
95 and under 100 cents 
100 and under 110 cents 
110 and under 120 cents 
140 and under 150 cents 
170 and under 180 cents 


88 0 oe 
mre no c~e Sawwawmwnnie 


Wm wc _ 
ee ee 
HK DOPOD DWWWNM Oe hee 
































1 Less than 1 per cent. 


Recent Changes in Wages and Hours of Labor 


NFORMATION received by the bureau regarding recent wage 
I changes is presented below in two distinct groups: Part 1 relates 
to manufacturing establishments that report monthly figures regarding 
volume of employment, while part 2 presents data obtained from new 
trade agreements and other miscellaneous sources. Although the 
effort is made, it is not always possible to avoid duplication of data 
as between parts 1 and 2. 


Part 1. Wage Changes in Manufacturing Industries 


THREE establishments in three‘manufacturing industries reported 
wage-rate increases during the month ending December 15. These 
increases averaged 22.4 per cent and affected 83 people, or 17 per 
cent of all employees in the establishments concerned. 
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Fifty-seven establishments in 21 manufacturing industries reported 
wage-rate decreases during the same period. These decreases 
averaged 9.3 per cent and affected 6,319 employees, or 87 per cent of 
all employees in the establishments concerned. 


WAGE ADJUSTMENTS OCCURRING BETWEEN NOVEMBER 15 AND DECEMBER 





























15, 1930 
Per cent of increase 
Establishments or decrease in Employees affected 
wage rate 
Per — of em- 
Number re 
Industry ae reporting 
0 ncrease 
mamta | ore | Renee averegsgtette tat lin aw 
ese) "oa Teporting | tablish- 

_ increase or |mentsre- 

decrease in | porting 

wage rates 

Increases 

Bre eee NS TEP E 
WOR BINT neg ose-----2------ 267 | 1 15.0 15.0 10 6! (1) 
Dyeing and finishing textiles____. 117 1 16.0 16. 0 13 5 (1) 
eS ae 141 1 25. 0 25. 0 60 80 (1) 

Decreases 

a ihinnacnceksteinleeses 342 1 10.0 10.0 14 100 (1) 
i nwa ns ne cacgeoconeva 719 3 | 10. 0-30. 0 23. 4 38 22 () 
iit nk, otk dindoonewena 456 5 | 10.0-15.0 11.6 | 1,637 100 1 
Hosiery and knit goods___--...-- 366 1 20. 0 20.0} 1,015 100 1 
PE SB niins<cyackatice~ona 267 1 15. 0 15.0 10 7 (1) 
| RE See 346 1 15. 0 15. 0 47 84 (1) 
Clothing, women’s ------.-..------ 412 2; 5.0-25.0 12.7 185 87 1 
Structural ironwork - - .-.-.------ 175 4 | 10.0-20.0 10. 2 173 54 1 
Foundry and machine-shop 

inicicnd<anennrhere saute 1, 081 5 | 5.0-20.0 10. 2 238 78 (1) 
Steam fittings and steam and 

hot-water heating apparatus- _-_- 109 1 10.0 10. 0 18 48 () 
a a 138 1 10.0 10. 0 100 80 1 
Lumber, sawmills. ...-.-..---..-- 590 4 10.0 10. 0 657 95 1 
Lumber, millwork .__-.....-.-.-- 316 3 10.0 10.0 25 100 (1) 
PR OOD « 6 5 on vb co stnnnee 313 7 | 10.0-13. 10.9 1, 232 88 1 
ES SE 310 3 10. 0 10.0 130 50 1 
Printing, newspapers------.------ 418 1 5.0 5.0 140 88 (1) 
Brick, tile, and terra cotta.....-.- 686 10} 2.0-20.0 9.0 578 96 2 
Brass, bronze, and copper prod- 

i td icmedesedakwon« 161 1 16. 0 16.0 5 50 (‘) 
Agricultural implements__------- R4 1 10. 0 10.0 38 100 (4) 
Electrical machinery, apparatus, 

i es oc cecnce-- 207 1 10.0 10.0 18 100 (1) 
Rubber goods other than boots, 

shoes, tires, and inner tubes __- 75 1 10.0 10.0 21 100 (4) 


























! Less than one-half of 1 per cent. 


Part 2. Wage Changes Reported by Trade-Unions Since October, 1930 


Reports from trade-unions, municipalities, etc., in the United 
States since October for which wage or hour changes have become 
effective are shown in the following table for 20,574 workers, of which 
881 are reported to have adopted the 5-day week. There were in 
addition to this number a group of 4,000 municipal workers placed on 
a 32-hour or 4-day week in order to give employment to a greater 
number of workers. 

The following increases in wages were reported: Building trades, 
from 2% to 20 cents per hour, the majority being under 7 cents; print- 
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ing trades, $1 to $2 per week; railway workers, 3 to 8 cents per hour; 


barbers in New York City, 


$5 per week; and municipal c 


typists, Butte County, Ca if., $10 to $25 per month. 
A decrease in wages of 12% per cent was reported for shoe workers 


in St. Louis. 


RECENT UNION 


WAGE CHANGES, BY INDUSTRY, 


OCTOBER, 1930, TO JANUARY, 1931 


OCCUPATION, 


erks and 


AND LOCALITY, 











Industry, occupation, and locality 





Barbers, New York, N. Y 
Building trades: 

Carpenters— 
RE AER et 6 ee ie 
Syracuse, N. Y 
Williamsport, Pa., millmen___--__--- 

Cement finishers, Kansas City, Mo____-- 

Electrical workers— 

Be, SUNS... ....-0.......-<- aa 
Rochester, N. Y 
Lathers, Kansas City, Mo 3 

Painters, decorators, and ps aperhangers— 
Philadelphia, Pa ki 
Syracuse, N. Y 

Plasterers, Syracuse, N. 7. 

Plumbers and steamfitters, Oklahoma C ‘ity, 

Okla_- % 
Clothing: Shoe workers, St. 
Furniture: 
Carpet sewers and layers, linoleum and tile 
layers— 
Brooklyn, N. Y - 
San Francisco, C alif. , aad Bay region. 
a of all floor coverings, Washington, 
BE ly rare Ligaen & Te Pe ; 
Printing trades: 
Com positors— 
Cincinnati, Ohio 7— 
Newspaper, day 
Newspaper, night 
Job work, day. 
Job work, night 
New York, N. Y.— 
J@p Wate Ger... <- .-.. 14a ‘ 
Job work, night 
Job work, midnight........______ 
Electrot ype foundrymen, New York, N. . i 
Paper handlers and sheet straighteners, New 
York, N. Y.— 
Newspaper, el us de4 cdecwbaaice 
Newspaper, night .| 
Job work, day-__- bis. dhdvvnisnneailinehe 
Job work, night ____- od 
Printing press assistants, New York, N.Y.— 





Louis, Mo.. 


Job work, night 

Printing pressmen, New York, N. Y.— 
Job work, day 
Job work, night 

Stereotypers, Pittsburgh, Pa.— 
Day work 
Night work 

Railway workers: 
Signalmen, Houston Belt & Terminal Rail- 
way Co.— 

Leading signalmen ---_.___..........-- : 
Signalmen 
Assistant signalmen : 
ee ae Re RS eae” 


Municipal workers: 
Butte County, Calif., clerks and typists. 
State of Ohio, road maintenance employees 


Jan. 
Nov. 





Date of 
change 


Rate of wages 


Hours per week 





change | 


After 
change 


Before 
change 


After 
change 











Per week | 
1 $25. 00 


Per hour 
$1. 
1. 

1.< 


Per week 
$66. 00 


49. 50-55. 00 


49. 00-69. 00 
52. 00-72. 00 


50. 00 
53. 00 


Per hour 
$0. 75 
71 
(°) 
48 


Per month 
$75-$125 
(°) 





Per week 
2 $30. 00 


Per hour 
$1. 25 

1. 32 

.70 


1.37% 


4434) 


() 


Per week 
$66. 00 
(6) 


~ > 
= po 


SEB SA £5 

Fe FF 

aS S28 if 
SS $8 88 888s 


ze 


Per hour 
$0. 83 
. 78 


_ A-. 68 
51 


Per month 
ar 50 








312 


44 
48 
54 
40 


40 
40 


44 
48 | 





44 | 











1 And 50 per cent of receipts over $40. 
2 And 50 per cent of receipts over $45. 
’ Per day. 

* Piecework. 
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5 12% per cent reduction. 
6 Not reported. 
7 Emergency measure, 
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et ’ 
; Index Numbers of Wages per Hour, 1840 to 1929 
HE Bureau of Labor Statistics here presents a general index of 
, wages per hour, for which frequent requests have been made. 

It shows the trend of hourly wage rates, or earnings, 1840 to 1929, 
' for wage earners in industry as a whole. Such an index was pre- 
} pared by the bureau in.1921, covering the period 1840 to 1920, and 
’ was later extended to 1926. The figures are here brought down to 
B 1929. 

These index numbers are based on such information as afforded 
comparisons through a series of years. No one series of directly 
comparable data extends through the entire period, although many 
' trades and industries are continuously represented in the table. Agri- 
cultural wages are not included in the indexes given in Table 1 but are 
presented separately in Table 2; this separation was made because of 
' the seasonal character of the industry, the wide differences in methods 
‘of hiring, and the perquisites so often forming a part of the farm 
) wages. 

he figures of the table indicate the change in earnings per hour 
when wage workers were actually at work, with 1913 as the base 
year. During the period, regular full-time working hours have been 
greatly reduced, hence the figures do not apply to full-time earnings 
_ per day or per week. Further, they do not reflect actual earnings in 
_ periods of broken time or unemployment. 


hardin me ou. 


Catt hak. a! ales 


ete oe 


He Fa as Os 


> Taste 1.—INDEX NUMBERS OF WAGES PER HOUR, 1840 TO 1929 (EXCLUSIVE OF AGRI- 
4 CULTURE) 
[On currency basis during Civil War period. 1913=100] 











Index | 



































; , | , | Index Index Index 
Year number | Year number Year number Year number 
i Reka See GE ES | fe) See > See ee 90 
| REN Sap 34 aaa om fi SE 2 > Sees ? 93 
2 Siar se Oe W Mibeds<ccu4-. 5 & Bete eeeeser _& YM ees itt 95 
GR. pact a - cL. =e SP See eee Ff ae 97 
1068 a ncn tiae tk ‘SS > Bae 3 8 reer at 100 
i Soar as _ 7 ee Sf ere 2 S| RR ee 102 
1846 Se oa ee cben beer tons  . ae 2 lle 103 
16 5 d2 Sides 34 || 1870 GF tek kc. scseu. gf SER Ee 111 
Ric dssieees 35 || 1871 3) EEE 6 Se 128 
i eer hee 36 || 1872 ko Se og ke 162 
}) Sa ye ap! 35 || 1873 Lk. eee | 0 See 184 
LDR sis comseeibbten wa 34 || 1874 2k ee > — ae 234 
js a ESE ar _t 2 ae tees ae 218 
NR nce chicas cat 35 er ai vc clini maid 2 2 See 72, Sy Seaees 208 
a Saree 37 ES 61 RRS fh ¢ = 217 
1855 ft a 3g Sesraeet 5 + aaeergae 223 
lO Soc caecs Tn oe St OF Mice sccccscos 5 SIS 226 
WP a scetketis 40 || 1880... ...-... 60 || 1903___.....---- 80 |] 1926... ......-.-- 229 
Wises cee FG a ee Ce i ctiineccne by Seen 231 
1859 | RRR  ¢ ) TSE 5 SESE 232 
ET Fh, On [> |e 8 ee 1 233 
1861_ 40 RES ARS SP TEs aw cindiv aves 89 
1862. 41 Wt os «dates ft eae 89 








' Subject to revision. 


Certain points stand out conspicuously in this index: 

First, the general trend of hourly earnings is upward. It will be 
ve that the hourly wage increased sevenfold in the 90-year 
period, 

Further, it will be observed that our two great wars were accom- 
panied by radical wage increases. From 1840 to 1861 the increase 
was but 21 per cent, while from 1861 to 1865 the increase was 45 per 
cent. After the Civil War wage rates continued to increase each 
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year until 1872, when wages per hour were 72 per cent higher than in 
1861. A similar tendency was evident during the World War period. 
From 1914 to 1919 wages per hour in the United States increased 8\) 
per cent in the grand average. The increase continued on into 1920. 
when the wage level was 129 per cent higher than in 1914 and 134 per 
cent above 1913, the base year of the index. 

The year 1921 was one of depression and unemployment, with 
many wage rate decreases. The level was lower in 1921 than in 1920 
and still lower in 1922. Following 1922 each year saw an increase 
in the general wage level until in 1929 wages per hour were but 
fraction of 1 per cent lower than in 1920. 

It must not be understood that all occupations and industries had 
wage changes in the same degree, nor in certain years even in the same 
direction. The building trades collectively had a higher wage per 
hour in 1921 than in 1920, with a small drop in 1922, and then an 
increase each year until 1929. The same is true in substance for the 
printing trades, the bakery trades, and several other trades. On the 
other hand, the textile industries had a very material reduction in 
earnings per hour between 1920 and 1929. The shoe industry had 
some decrease in that period, as did also the lumber industry. The 
hosiery industry had an increase between 1920 and 1929. Wages in 
the iron and steel mdustry fell off, while both the automobile and 
railroad industries had an increase in wages. However, when al! 
these and other industries brought into the index are blended together 
the index in 1929 was almost as high as in 1920, the peak year; 12 per 
cent higher than in 1922; 133 per cent higher than in 1913; and seven 
times as high as in 1840. 


Index Numbers of Agricultural Wages 


The Department of Agriculture collects farm wage rates and com- 
putes index numbers therefor, with 1910-1914 as the base or 100. 
These figures are available back to 1866 from publications of that 
department: For comparison with other index numbers in this 
article these index numbers of farm wages are converted to a 1913 


basis. 
TABLE 2.-INDEX NUMBERS OF FARM WAGE RATES, 1866 to 1929 


[Years 1866 to 1878 on gold basis] 


! 


Index num- Index num- Index nun 
bers of farm | bers of farm | | bers of farm 
wage rates on | wage rates on || | wage rates on 
basis of— | basis of— || | basis of 
| | | 








Aver- Aver- | Aver- 
age, age, age, | jg)3 
= | 1910- igi0- | |", 


igio- | 2! 
1914 | 100 | 1914 | 1914 | 
= 100 | = 100 | = 100 | 








62 
65 
68 
76 
92 
96 
97 
97 
101 
104 
101 
102 
112 


1877 or 1879__..__-- 
1879 or 1880 





SERSESESSGEATE 
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Trend of Real Wages per Hour, 1913 to 1929 


| HE general trend of wages per hour, 1840 to 1929, was given in the 


article immediately preceding. Such figures relate to the money 


> received per hour by the wage earner as compensation for his work. 


Most of the money received, however, very soon leaves his pocket as 
he pays it out for the necessaries of life. The real measure of his wage, 
therefore, is not his money income, but what he is able to buy with it. 
If his wage changes and his cost of living changes in the same direction 
and to the same extent, then his economic condition remains un- 
changed. The change in cost of living in the United States is shown 


) in an article on page 212. 


The two index numbers referred to, namely, those relating to wages 
per hour and those relating to cost of living, are here brought together 
and from them a third index number is computed showing the change 
from 1913 to 1929 in the worker’s “real wage.”’ 

Taking 1913 as the basis of comparison, it is seen in the table 
below that in 1917 money wages were 28 per cent higher than in 1913 
while cost of living was 42.4 per cent higher. In other words, the cost 
of living went up faster between 1913 and 1917 than did hourly wages. 
The purchasing power of wages, the ‘‘real wages,”’ of the wage earner, 
therefore, declined so that he could purchase only 89.9 per cent as 


much with his wages as he did in 1913. That year shows the lowest 


point in real wages in the period. 
In 1921 both hourly wages and cost of living declined with the 


' industrial depression but the decrease in cost of living was greater in 


proportion and the wage earner who had a job that year had a real 
wage 23.0 per cent higher than in 1913. After 1917 the purchasing 


' power of wages per hour steadily increased except in the year 1925. 


In 1929 the wage earner was able to purchase 36.4 per cent more with 
his money wage than in 1913, and to that extent he was able to increase 
his standard of living. 


INDEX NUMBERS OF WAGES PER HOUR, COST OF LIVING, AND REAL WAGES 



































Index numbers of— Index numbers of— 
Year | | Year 
| Wages | Costof | Real | | Wages | Cost of Real 
|perhour| living | wages | per hour | living wages 
Wek ae 100; 100.0} ee © Wees....:.-.......] 208 167.3 124. 3 
Se | 102 103. 0 | | NER aa 217 171.0 126. 9 
We dinas 4 103 | 105.1 _) 6 | es 223 170. 7 130. 6 
er oe 11 | 1183 On WN..s. 1... --2.5-20 226 | 175.7 128. 6 
SRE Sag 128 | 142. 4 I i ai eed. 229 175. 2 130. 7 
i i ea ee 162 174. 4 2 RSE areca 231 172.7 133. 8 
}. See Pa 184 188. 3 8 2 “a es 232 170. 7 135. 9 
. eee 234 208. 5 ei, aaa nee 233 170.8 136. 4 
ee ee + 218 | 177.3 123.0 | . 











Earnings of Office Workers in New York State Factories in 
October, 1930 


SRE 1914 the New York Department of Labor has been col- 
lecting data on the earnings of office workers in New York State . 


factories for the month of October. The tabulation for October, 
1930, shows that the average weekly earnings in that month—$37.48— 
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were the highest recorded since this study of office workers’ earnings 





































was initiated. The details of the report for October, 1930, as giv e ; M 
in the Industrial Bulletin for November, 1930, issued by the St; fron 
industrial commissioner, are reproduced below: tries 

Average weekly earnings for factory office workers stood in October, Thi 
1930, at $37.48. This is the highest figure recorded since the study a 
of office workers’ earnings was begun in 1914 and represents a gain i 
of 54 cents over October, 1929. The average earnings of all factory Ro” 
employees over the same year decreased by more than $2. Ag 

These statements are based upon reports of office forces and pay Fe” 
rolls submitted regularly by firms on the fixed list for the monthly & sho 
Labor Market analysis. The tabulation of factory office earnings is J .,», 
made each October and includes only office help within the manv- TI 
facturing plant. The increase shown in these earnings this year & 'rhe 
illustrates w ell a statement made in the Industrial Bulletin in Noven- ™ 
ber, 1925: ‘A year to year comparison shows a gradual but steady J = 
increase (in average earnings) among these workers as compared 
with the wage fluctuations reported for factory people who are largely JF) — 
time workers with hours changing with business conditions. ”’ Since a 
the firms do not report as to the kind of work done by their office JR woo 
people, it is impossible to judge how much of the rise in average = 
earnings is caused by an actual increase in wage rates and how much J Che 
is due to an increase in the proportion of the more skilled technical J Text 
workers. os 

As is indicated in the note to the accompanying table, the em. — ¥ 
ployees represented in this tabulation are chiefly office clerks, stenog- 
raphers, bookkeepers, accountants, cashiers, stock clerks, office man- 7 
agers, superintendents, etc. High-salaried officials are not know- ie 
ingly included. There is inevitable, nevertheless, a wide variation in | 
the distribution of the different types of workers among the indus- F . ~ 
tries, which makes it unwise to attempt to draw conclusions about ; : 
salaries in these industries from the differences which appear in r 
averages. Tan 

Only two groups of industries failed to show an increase in office 
workers’ earnings—wood manufactures and clothing. The increase 
of $2.60 shown in textile firms was caused by the report of a large FB — 
firm whose report was not included last year. Other industries to 
show large gains for the year were printing and paper goods manv- 
facture and furs, leather, and rubber goods. 

The tabulation of the separate earnings of office men and women 
(which is not on a fixed list basis and 1s therefore not comparable 
with the tabulation of total office workers’ earnings) shows that J yr 
office men were still earning approximately twice as much asoflice BR Wo 
women in every industry. The average earnings for men continued Che 
to range between $40 and $60, those for women between $20 and $30. I pu 
This may be due partly to the fact that more of the positions requu- Ter 
ing experience, executive ability, or technical skill were held by men. Foe 





Men’s earnings had increased in every industry except furs, leather, 

and rubber goods, the largest 1 increase occurring in printing and paper 
goods firms. Women’s earnings, however, had increased in only 
three industrial divisions—stone, clay, and glass; printing and paper 
goods; clothing and millinery. 
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Women working in New York City received an average wage of 
from $2 to $10 greater than up-State office women. In a few indus- 


‘tries men received higher salaries up State than in New York City. 


This may be due to a greater preponderance of male clerical help, 


etc., in the city. 


In all industries, with the possible exception of the public-utility 


group, factory office workers were earning more than shop workers. 


A glance over the year’s reports shows further that their work was 
more steady and that their regular working hours were generally 


' shorter. 


TaBLE 1.—AVERAGE WEEKLY EARNINGS OF OFFICE EMPLOYEES IN REPRESENTA- 


TIVE NEW YORK STATE FACTORIES IN OCTOBER OF EACH YEAR, 1921 TO 1930 


[The employees represented in this table are those who appear on factory office pay rolls, such as office clerks, 
stenographers, bookkeepers, accountants, cashiers, stock clerks, office managers, superintendents, etc.]} 


| 
































Industry group 1921 1922 1923 1924 1925 | 1926 1927 | 1928 1929 1939 

i 
| Stone, clay, and glass-----_- -'$29.65 $29.95 $30.35 |$32. 65 |$32.78 |$34.06 |$34. 40 |$35. 10 $34. 70 | $35. 52 
Metals and machinery - - -- ---- | 32.83 | 32.08 | 33.36 | 34.63 | 35.75 | 36.31 | 36.88 | 37.63 | 37.72 | 38.29 
Wood manufactures-__-- ------ .-| 383.77 | 33.62 | 34.29 | 35.06 | 36.94 | 39.19 | 39.52 | 37.22 | 37. 56 36. 74 

Furs, leather, and rubber | 

Cats vtigtwesn~soeense+ ..| 27.33 | 28.22 | 28.92 | 29.41 | 28.75 | 29.64 | 29.62 | 29.82 | 29.34] 30.58 
Chemicals, oils, paints, etc....| 26.02 | 26.43 | 27.83 | 28.80 | 29.45 | 31.10 | 32.64 | 33.38 | 34.07 | 34.74 
’ Printing and paper goods-_-.---| 34.20 | 34.24 | 36.41 | 37.48 | 38.90 | 39.91 | 40.49 | 41.37 | 42.68] 43.94 
Bh MEE et ae eee oe 26. 54 | 26.87 | 28.08 | 28.83 | 29.36 | 29.95 | 29.85 | 30.81 | 30.87 | 33.47 
» Clothing and millinery......_. 28. 52 | 28.62 | 29.68 | 30.29 | 30.92 | 31.41 | 31.45 | 31.82 | 33.30 | 32.60 
| Food and tobacco. ......-.....| 32.27 | 32.19 | 33.98 | 34.31 | 34.86 | 35.86 | 35.86 | 35.03 | 36.04] 36.49 
Water, light, and power.......| (') (1) | 30.38 | 31.97 | 32.78 | 32.53 | 31.79 | 31.60 | 30.77 | 33.01 
sss bie a whiaiidlion antgiest 31. 27 | 31.20 | 32.56 | 33.58 | 34. 49 35. 38 | 35.88 | 36.37 | 36.94 | 37.48 


























1 Separate earnings not computed because of small number of employees. 


A comparison of the average weekly earnings of men and of women 


A in factory offices in New York State in October, 1930, is given in 
Table 2, reproduced from the Industrial Bulletin. 


TABLE 2.—A VERAGE WEEKLY EARNINGS OF MEN AND WOMEN IN NEW YORK STATE 
FACTORY OFFICES, OCTOBER, 1930 


[Tabulation of office men and women not on fixed list basis as in case of main tabulation] 
































Men Women 
ae ues Weer ee es eae eee nes LS. : 
Industry group ry & ney a winds 
ota ew Yor ota ew Yor 
State City | UP-State| state City | UP-State 
Stone, clay, and glass.............-- (1) (1) (1) (1) (1) () 
Metals and machinery. --..-...-.--- $47. 28 $48. 03 $47. 12 $23. 00 $25. 49 $22. 34 
Wood manufactures_._- -._- ei lad 4 52. 31 46.74 54. 93 | 23. 87 27. 83 22. 60 
Furs, leather, and rubber goods. - - -- 45.78 46. 63 44. 47 22. 77 27.10 18. 78 
Chemicals, oils, paints, ete.........- 50. 05 46. 43 51. 58 22. 45 23. 68 21. 94 
1, 3, CIEE (‘) (*) (') (*) () (*) 
Printing and paper goods. - - ....---- 59. 43 64. 99 49. 55 26. 67 28. 44 24. 07 
lextiles Te wea 43. 99 40. 84 44.85 23. 46 24. 35 23. 16 
s Clothing and millinery.............- 47.49 48. 64 44. 70 27. 66 30. 41 20. 39 
Food and EG ARSE RR ee 45. 74 48. 51 41. 83 25. 13 26. 74 23. 85 
Water, light, and power............- () (!) () (1) () (') 
OU er ia a os 49. 34 52. 80 47.45 | 24, 42 27. 57 22. 37 
cecilia itt + See ere =e ee } 

















! Separate earnings not computed because of small number of employees. 
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Wages and Labor Conditions in the Fiji Islands 


PECIAL Circular No. 221 of the division of regional information 

of the United States Bureau of Foreign and Domestic Commerc e, 
dated January 3, 1931, contains the following information on waves 
and labor conditions in the Fij iji Islands. 

According to the Fiji Blue Book for 1929, the following daily rates 
of wages were paid in 1928: In the sugar industry, $3.50 to Europeans 
and 60 cents to Asiatics; in general agriculture, from 60 cents to 75 
cents; in industrial establishments, $2.40 to $6.25 for skilled worke TS, 
85 cents to $2.40 for semiskilled workers, and 55 cents for unskilled 
workers; in sawmills, $4.30 to Europeans and 70 cents to natives, 
The monthly wage of laborers in general agriculture was $9.75, with 
board and lodging. 

The circular states that a skilled cook is paid as much as $29 to $34 
a month with food, while unskilled servants can usually be hired for 
from $12 to $14.50 per month, with food. It is said that East Indians 
are usually employed as domestic servants, white servants rarely 
being employed except sometimes in Suva as children’s nurses. 


The High Commissioner of Fiji has explained the labor situation as follows: 
‘‘Generally speaking, the natives as the landlords of the colony are so well off 
there is little inducement for them to take a direct active interest in agricultural 
pursuits. For instance, in the Mba Province (the sugar center) the people are 
rapidly ceasing to be agriculturists, because of the fact that they derive a consid- 
erable income from the rent of their lands.’”’ It is therefore necessary to import 
agricultural laborers. As early as 1879 the first East Indian coolies were brought 
to the colonies on the indenture system for a period of 10 years, during 5 of which 
they worked under indentures for approved employers. At the end of this period 
they were given independence and were allowed to work crops on their own 
account, the result being permanent residence in practically every instance. 
Subsequent to the World War, however, the Indian Government prohibited 
continuance of the indenture system, allowing Indian subjects to emigrate only 
voluntarily. 





TREND OF EMPLOYMENT 


Summary for December, 1930 


MPLOYMENT decreased 1 per cent in December,1930, as com- 
pared with November, and pay-roll totals decreased 0.4 per 
cent, according to reports made to the Bureau of Labor Statistics. 
The industrial groups surveyed, the number of establishments re- 
porting in each group, the number of employees covered, and the 
total pay rolls for one week, for both November and December, 
together with the per cent of change in December, are shown in the 
following summary: 


SUMMARY OF EMPLOYMENT AND PAY-ROLL TOTALS, NOVEMBER AND DECEM- 
BER, 1930 








Employment Pay roll in 1 week 
Estab- | 
Industrial group lish- 
ments | Novem- | Decem- vov December, 
| ber, 1930 | ber, 1930 930 











1. Manufacturing 13,908 2,977,519 |2, 914, 604 $69, 333, 753 
2, Coal mining __..| 1,493 | 350,695 | 353, 269 
Anthracite 159 131, 113 133, 745 
Bituminous. - --------- .-. 1,334 219, 582 | 219, 524 

3. Metalliferous mining 339 47, 445 45, 712 
4, Quarrying and nonmetallic 
mining ____. “ 756 33, 051 29, 641 

5. Crude petroleum producing 534 30, 369 28, 128 
6. Publie utilities___- 12,013 | 732,554 | 726,229 
Telephone and telegraph.-.-.| 7,934 | 328,897 | 324,014 
Power, light, and water 252, 794 252, 232 
Electric railroad operation 

and maintenance, exclu- 
sive of car shops___--------| 150, 863 149, 983 

oe Ss % 361,774 | 411,969 

ay 63, 755 63, 350 ’ 

298, 019 348, 619 | +17.0 
147, 728 145, 076 —1,8 
57, 585 36,698 | —36.3 
10. Laundries.__________- st 18, 079 17,931 | —0.8 
ll. Dyeing and cleaning--_-___- 2, 866 2,680 | —6.5 


__| 42,041 |4, 759, 665 |4, 711,937 | —1.0 |117, 205, 590 
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RECAPITULATION BY GEOGRAPHIC DIVISIONS 





GEOGRAPHIC DIVISION 


New England ‘ | 3,157 | 435,789 | 425,835) —2.3 
Middle Atlantic § » 7 1, 469, 874 1,448,764] —L4 
East North Central *- 34 |1, 292, 376 {1,292,872} -+(%) 

W est North Central ’ 314, 863 | 311, 656 —1.0 
South Atlantic * 475,732 | 472,910} —0.6 
East South Central ° ‘ 197, 718 194, 456 —1.6 
West South Central !©___________- 183, 493 180, 534 —1.6 
Mountain 11____ ee De Fey : 105,998 | 102,752} —3.1 
Pacific 12 : . 5, 551 283, 822 282, 158 —0.6 7. 529, 879 


42,041 |4, 759, 665 |4,711,937 | —1.0 |117, 205, 590 (116, 694, 523 —0.4 
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! Weighted per cent of change for the combined 54 manufacturing industries, repeated from Table 2, 
p. 154; the remaining per cents of change, including total, are unweighted. 

2 Less than one-tenth of 1 per cent. 

‘Cash payments only; see text, p. 178. 

* Connecticut, Maine, Massachusetts, New Hampshire, Rhode Island, Vermont. 

* New Jersey, New York, Pennsylvania. 

‘ Iilinois, Indiana, Michigan, Ohio, Wisconsin. 

‘lowa, Kansas, Minnesota, Missouri, Nebraska, North Dakota, South Dakota. 
w Delaware, District of Columbia, Florida, Georgia, Maryland, North Carolina, South Carolina, Virginia, 

est Virginia. 

* Alabama, Kentucky, Mississippi, Tennessee. 

10 Arkansas, Louisiana, Oklahoma, Texas. 

" Arizona, Colorado, Idaho, Montana, New Mexico, Nevada, Utah, Wyoming. 

" California, Oregon, Washington. 
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The combined totals of these 15 industrial groups showed a decrease 
of 1 per cent in employment from November to December and 
decrease of 0.4 per cent in employees’ earnings. 

The per cents of change shown for the total figures represent only 
the changes in the establishments reporting, as the figures of the 
several groups are not weighted according to the relative importance 
of each industry. 

Increased employment was shown in December in 2 of the 15 
industrial groups: Retail trade gained 17 per cent; anthracite mining 
gained 2 per cent. 

Employment in bituminous coal mining was practically unchanged, 
the actual decrease being 58 employees out of a total of nearly 220,000 
or three one-hundredths of 1 per cent. 

Decreased employment was shown in December in each of the 
remaining 12 industrial groups: Manufacturing, 1.8 per cent; metallif- 
erous mining, 3.7 per cent; quarrying, 10.3 per cent; crude petroleum 
producing, 7.4 per cent; telephone-telegraph, 1.5 per cent; power- 
light-water, 0.2 per cent; electric railroads, 0.6 per cent; wholesale 
trade, 0.6 per cent hotels, 1.8 per cent; canning and preserving, 36.3 
per cent; eles 0.8 per cent; dyeing and cleaning, 6.5 per cent. 

Pay-roll totals increased in December in anthracite mining and 
retail trade, both of which industries reported increased employment, 
and also in the telephone-telegraph, power-light-water, electric rail- 
road, and wholesale trade groups. 

Eight of the nine geographic divisions reported fewer employees 
in December, 1930, than in November, the East North Central 
division reporting a very small increase; the West North Central, 
West South Central, and Pacific divisions each reported increased 
pay-roll totals in December, while there were decreases in each of the 
remaining six divisions. 


PER CAPITA EARNINGS IN DECEMBER, 1930, AND COMPARISON WITH NOVEMBER, 
1930, AND DECEMBER, 1929 
































| Per cent of change De 
Actual per cember, 1930, com- 
capita pared with— 
Industrial group earnings in 
December, | 
1930 November, | December, 
. 1930 1929 
Rt I 6 000 ihe... bs ince tibiae dahn te diadainwssahinat $23.75 | +0. 4 —10.4 
2. Coal mining: 
REET SS ESS ae SA OSS cee ORS Se ee me 29. 27 +0. 1 —21.2 
I et aa ak cin dadidena on bein Sombadbeek 21. 26 —18 —21.3 
DT i oss Rabo s nw cinwadisadodenes 25. 86 —2.0 —15.6 
4. Quarrying and nonmetallic mining. -......................--.---- 22. 47 (1) —10.0 
a, cdi cawbocckiibens<scccabnagnibiiad 37. 31 +4,2 —5.3 
6. Public utilities: 
Fae nag A INS hy inh ci nnannnhwngeeanuaideabans 30. 03 +5.0 +8. 3 
IGS 8 hn nericatlowiodaiedidlnencbeded 32. 20 +2.7 —0,2 
i at Ra PER at RE aS MA, 31. 38 +1.6 ~| 
7. Trade: 
ENG, ben 38 Ah aaetbidke Men cnn caatie uke bas hed oe ame 31. 26 +0.9 —2. 
ERROR 95° 52S SEE RAE SOE PP? « 22. 58 —4.9 —2.1 
Se Sn IU nn cnc bck cupcaeenselal 16. 83 —0.4 —3.3 
EE ESET Se ae eae a nS oF 16. 65 +8. 8 —9,9 
Hh Ds. cicathandesavbarekacasheaucetdubalndd nieces oboe 19. 71 —0.9 (3) 
Seas” MND: SI i iin nina wih neni die winscate halen tine hanes 23. 90 —0.7 (3) 
ON. uncanny sdctbienninadaabes attended tadetaintads -caleas 24.77 +0.6 (3) 
1.No change. 


? The additional value of board, room, tips, and other perquisites can not be computed. 
8’ Data not available. 
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Per capita earnings for December, 1930, given in the preceding 
table must not be confused with full-time weekly rates of wages; 
they are actual per capita weekly earnings computed by div iding 
the total number of employees reported into the total amount of pay 
roll in the week reported, and the ‘‘number of employees” includes 
all persons who worked any part of the period reported—that is, 
part- -time workers as well as full-time workers. 

Comparisons are made with per capita earnings in November, 1930, 
and with December, 1929, where data are available. 

For convenient reference the latest data available relating to all 
employees, excluding executives and officials, on Class I railroads, 
drawn from Interstate Commerce Commission reports, are shown in 
the following statement. These reports are for the months of Octo- 
ber and November, instead of for November and December, conse- 
quently the figures can not be combined with those presented i in the 
foregoing table. 


EMPLOYMENT AND PAY-ROLL TOTALS, CLASS I RAILROADS 





























Amount of pay roll in 








wh hy 
employment | Per entire month | Per 
| | 
Industry —————— “- ' ae cunt 
Oct. 15, Nov. 15, | change October, | November, a 
1930 1930 1930 | 1930 

















Class I railroads _......| 1,438,744 | 1,378, 242 ; —4,2 | | $206, 065, 981 | | $186, 155, 582 | 9.7 


























The total number of employees included in this summary is approxi- 
mately 6,100,000 whose combined earnings in one week amounted to 
about $160,000,000. 






1. Employment in Selected Manufacturing Industries in 
December, 1930 


Comparison of Employment and Pay-Roll Totals in Manufacturing Indus- 
tries, November and December, 1930 


MPLOYMENT in manufacturing industries decreased 1.8 per 
cent in December as compared with November, and pay-roll 
totals decreased 1.3 per cent. These changes are based upon returns 
made by 13,150 establishments in 54 of the principal manufacturing 
industries of the United States. These establishments in December 
had 2,772,399 employees whose combined earnings in one week were 
$65,848,883. 

The bureau’s weighted index of employment for December, 1930, is 
75.1, as compared with 76.5 for November, 78.6 for October, and 91.9 
for December, 1929; the index of pay-roll totals for December, 1930, 
is 67.4, as compared with 68.3 for November, 72.7 for October, and 
92.0 for December, 1929. The monthly average for 1926 equals 100. 

The vehicles group of industries gained 0.6 per cent in employment 
in December and the paper group was unchanged, but each of the 
10 remaining groups reported fewer employees. 

There were increases in employment in December in 13 of the 54 
separate industries upon which the manufacturing index is based. 
The pronounced increases were: 2.5 per cent, in agricultural imple- 
ments; 2.1 per cent, in book and job printing; 1.7 per cent, in fertili- 
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zers; 1.5 per cent, in automobiles; 1.1 per cent in rubber tires; and 
0.8 per cent in shipbuilding. 

The outstanding decreases in employment in December ranged from 
13.1 to 4.3 per cent and were in the following industries: Stoves, car- 
riages and wagons, cane-sugar refining, carpets, cement, brick, cast- 
iron pipe, shirts, sawmills, furniture, leather, and hosiery. Employ- 
ment fell off 1.5 per cent in the iron and steel industry and 1 per cent 
in the cotton-goods industry. 

Kach of the nine additional industries surveyed, but not included in 
the bureau’s indexes, reported fewer employees in December than in 
November, the decreases ranging from 23.6 in the radio industry and 
15 per cent in the beet-sugar industry to 0.8 per cent in the rubber- 
goods industry. 

Decreased employment in December was shown in each of the nine 
geographic divisions, the Pacific division leading with a decrease of 
5.7 per cent and the East North Central division showing the smallest 
decrease, 0.3 per cent. 


TABLE 1.-COMPARISON OF EMPLOYMENT AND PAY-ROLL TOTALS IN IDENTICAL 
MANUFACTURING ESTABLISHMENTS IN NOVEMBER AND DECEMBER, 1930, BY 



































INDUSTRIES 
7 , Amount of pay roll 
Number on pay roll Per (1 week) | Per 
Estab- at i 
Industry lish- “aa . oF 
ments | ny ovember,| Decem- | change | November,} December, | change 
1930 ber, 1930 1930 1930 
Food and kindred products__| 1, 981 231,350 | 228, 498 (?) $5, 904,739 | $5, 808, 246 (1) 
Slaughtering and meat 
a oe 225 87, 535 88, 044 .6 | 2,300,496 | 2,292, 628 —0,3 
Confectionery. .-.......-..-- 327 38, 226 37,455 | —2.0 677, 269 , 376 +3.1 
ESR AS AA ® eae 342 12, 761 12, 327 —3.4 , 965 400, 112 5.6 
0 eR Lee. ie 352 15, 147 14, 872 —1.8 394, 540 385, 387 —2.3 
Pe Se see 719 67, 387 66, 465 —1.4 1, 813, 716 1, 763, 691 —2.8 
Sugar refining, cane_...____- 16 10, 294 9, 335 —9.3 753 268, 052 —9.1 
Textiles and their products___ 2, 405 535,863 | 523, 896 (1) 9, 525,449 | 9, 374, 941 (1) 
Cotton goods_-_-....-_--- 450 165,590 | 163,972 | -—1.0| 2,328,809 | 2,409,993 +3.5 
Hosiery and knit goods. --- 366 94, 600 90,508 | —4.3/ 1,713,429 | 1,539,839 | —10.1 
eae ee 7 57, 514 56, 871 —1.1 1, 082, 901 1, 101, 994 +1.8 
Woolen and worsted goods. 183 49, 960 48, 603 —2.7 990, 557 1, 000, 398 +1.0 
Carpets and rugs----------- 29 15, 739 14, 321 —9.0 336, 314 305, 375 —9.2 
Dyeing and finishing tex- 
| TS NS ROT ar a Ee 117 35, 899 36,017 | +0.3 868, 914 869, 738 +0.1 
Clothing, men’s. -.......--- 346 56, 068 54,454 | —2.9 967, 482 952, 407 —1.6 
Shirts and collars_-.-....-.-- 112 18, 055 16,847 | —6.7 252, 914 228,042 | —9.8 
Clothing, women’s- --___--- 412 29, 452 29,464 | +(?) 725, 158 708,401 | -—2.3 
Millinery and lace goods... 123 12, 986 12,839 | —1.1 258, 971 258, 754 —0.1 
Iron and steel and their 
RE ee eee 1, 964 569,243 | 558, 308 (1) 13, 929, 967 | 13, 746, 995 f1) 
Iron and steel_.....-...----- 199 231,881 | 228,494) —1.5 1] 5,844,224 5,687, 238 -2.7 
Se 39 9, 360 8,598 | —8.1 201, 341 184, 972 8.1 
Structural ironwork. ------- 175 27, 141 26,783 | .—1.3 726, 033 721, 770 0.6 
Foundry and machine-shop 
Wi nb< cocks ctw ce 1,081 202,729 | 200,433 | —1.1] 4,861,200 | 4,961,085 +2.1 
I 5, 5 cng dncties: 74 25, 433 25,286 | —0.6 , 063 §25, 320 0.9 
Machine tools. ...........-- 149 25, 640 24,722 | —3.6 621, 600 607, 427 2.3 
Steam fittings and steam 
and hot-water heating 
a ae Cae 109 27, 891 27,332 | —2.0 697. 449 685, 085 —1.8 
NE itis cde csbitiiadig-ot 138 19, 168 16,660 | —13.1 447, 967 374,098 | —16.5 
Lumber and its eee... 1, 301 163,904 | 155, 639 (Q) 3, 168,479 | 2,921, 487 (1) 
Lumber, sawmills - - 590 93, 704 88,107 | —6.0 | 1,727,925 | 1,569, 493 9.2 
Lumber, millwork... __----- 316 24, 591 24,381 | —0.9 519, 870 508, 198 -2.2 
ig eaten acne ete 395 45, 609 43, 151 —5.4 920, 684 843, 796 —8.4 
Lane — its products____- 444 119,090 | 115, 383 (4) 1, 942,967 | 2,059, 133 (!) 
EDD FEE GTS 131 23, 787 22,700 | —4.6 " 529, 836 —4.0 
Boots “a LT EAE 313 95, 303 92,683 | —2.7 | 1,391,158 | 1,529,297 +9.9 
See footnotes at end of table. 
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TasLE 1.—COMPARISON OF EMPLOYMENT AND PAY-ROLL TOTALS IN IDEN 
MANUFACTURING ESTABLISHMENTS IN NOVEMBER AND DECEMBER, 1930, BY 






YTICAL 





Industry 





Number on pay roll 





Decem- 
ber, 1930 


November, 
1930 





Per 
cent 


change 





Amount 


of pay roll 


(1 week) 





November, 


1930 


December, 
1930 


Per 
cent 
of 


change 








Paper and printing._.._._- _--| 1,370 
Paper and pulp_.._...___--- 208 
Panay eets...........---...- 310 
Printing, book and job... -- 434 
Printing, newspapers-_---_--- 418 


Chemicals and allied prod- 






P| Ne es See 435 
CR he perc atibed a 157 
I oe hn oe 2 180 
Petroleum refining._____-__- 98 


Stone, clay, and glass ae 


Ea ib deederceick cansen 1, 066 
EEE RS ae 117 
Brick, tile, and terra cotta 686 
i dn cimnmeneaninnionn eahed 122 





Metal products, other than 


iron and steel_____________- s. 238 
Stamped and enameled ware- 77 
Brass, bronze, and copper 

cian cigiwivlindonaitetind 161 
Tobacco products________..__- 220 
Chewing and smoking to- 
bacco and snuff__.__...__- 26 
Cigars and cigarettes___---_-_- 194 


Vehicies for land transpor- 
GE. SE ea 
CO ee 
Carriages and wagons__-- - -- 
Car building and repairing, 
electric-railroad 

Car building and repairing, 
steam-railroad_.........--- 


Miscellaneous industries____-_- 
Agricultural implements. ___- 
Electrica) machinery, appa- 

ratus, and supplies__.- - - _- 
Pianos and organs___-------. 
Rubber boots and shoes__-- - 
— tires and inner 


es s2eS «8 § & 





217,170 | 216, 880 
53, 742 53, 754 
, 806 25, 876 
55, 421 56, 590 
81, 201 80, 660 


99,511 | 99,034 
38,906 | 38, 358 

9, 436 9, 596 
51,169 | 51, 080 


110,953 | 104, 802 
21, 123 19, 372 
33, 821 31, 045 
17, 581 17, 250 

) 37, 135 


44,719 | 44, 116 
16,527 | 16, 125 
28,192 | 27, 991 
59,655 | 58, 235 

8, 469 8, 483 
51,186 | 49, 752 


386,725 | 389, 343 
254, 471 | 258, 163 
909 815 
30,385 | 29, 127 
100, 960 | 101, 238 
282,049 | 278, 265 
18,667 | 19, 132 
167,052 | 162, 336 
6, 068 5, 813 
15,275 | 15, 287 
38,092 | 38,513 
36,895 | 37, 184 


(1) 
+() 
—3.5 
+2.1 
—0.7 


(1) 
—1.4 
+1.7 
—0. 2 


(1) 

—8.3 
—8, 2 
—1.9 





(1) 
—2.4 


—0.7 
(') 
+0, 2 
—2.8 


(1) 
+1.5 
—10.3 


—4,1 
+0. 3 


(1) 
+2.5 


—2.8 
—4.2 
+0. 1 


+1.1 
+0. 8 


$7, 022, 721 


1, 334, 555 

598, 777 
1, 856, 277 
3, 233, 112 


2, 882, 498 


2, 555, 872 
e , s4 


704, 924 
394, 143 
907, 957 


1, 021, 240 
354, 283 
666, 957 
920, 098 
132, 218 
787, 880 


10, 428, 695 
6, 671, 577 
19, 171 


916, 895 
2, 821, 052 
7, 575, 796 

9 


4, 687, 148 


167, 457 
296, 713 


905, 444 
1, 090, 915 


1, 018, 552 
344, 960 


673, 592 
930, 838 
134, 148 
796, 690 


10, 253, 679 
6, 439, 143 
16, 554 


889, 779 
2, 908, 203 


7, 478, 878 
441, 783 


4, 504, 687 
55, 922 
310, 265 


969, 781 
1, 096, 440 


(1) 


—0. 
—f 
+2, 
+0. 


= 
+0. 
—1, 


~13. 


() 
+ 


mf, 
—6, 
+4. 


+7. 
+0. 


ad 
aoe Ww 


8 
9 
8 
7 






4 
8 
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.0 
+3. 
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Total—54 industries used 

in computing index 
numbers of employment 
and pay roll_ 






13, 150 


2, 772, 399 


66, 878, 521 


(1) 














Industries added in 1929 and 
1930, for which data for 
the index-base year (1926) 





are not available__________ 758 
RE ae 16 
No. ood ee ene 45 
i madam 43 
ee wm weue 112 
Paint and varnish.___._..__. 182 
Rubber goods, other than 

boots, shoes, ‘tires, and in- 

ner tubes. inca lnc 75 
RS. i. wsccbauin wey 68 
SS are 176 
Cash registers, adding ma- 

chines, and calculating 

i 41 


157, 287 | 142, 205 
21,569 | 21, 043 
41,257 | 31, 526 

8, 412 8, 307 
12, 634| 11,902 
12,271 | 12,082 
12,942} 12,843 
20,045 | 17,080 

9, 358 8, 997 
18,799 | 18, 475 


(*) 


—1.5 


= 

ad 

= 88s 
= 
> 


SERES 
5 


iS 
— 
3 


= 888 


on 
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3, 484, 870 
407, 332 
642, 571 
265, 879 
277, 355 
329, 184 


309, 730 
427, 835 
275, 102 





549, 882 | 


0, 


—29. 
—0. 
—3. 
+0. 


+1. 
~ il. 


—3. 


+4. 
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All industries... _____- 








See iectinetes at and a table. 
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TABLE 1.—COMPARISON OF EMPLOYMENT AND PAY-ROLL TOTALS IN IDENTICA], 
MANUFACTURING ESTABLISHMENTS IN NOVEMBER AND DECEMBER, 1930, By 
INDUSTRIES—Continued 


RECAPITULATION BY GEOGRAPHIC DIVISIONS 









































7 Amount of pay roll 
Number on pay roll 
— | Estab- | a Per (1 week) Per 
Industry lish- | i —__—___— cent 
. — of 
ments | November,| Decem- | change | November, | December, | change 
1930 ber, 1930 | 1930 | 1930 
5 ee 

GEOGRAPHIC DIVISION 4 | 

, ml 
New England...-............-- 1,533 | 333,845 | 323,657) —3.1 | $7, 152,015 | $7,004, 462/ —0.s 
Middle Atlantic--___- wa 900, 161 | 869,841 | —3.4 | 23, 036,414 | 22, 258, 683 —3.4 
East North ( entral. ical akeccalt ae 927, 632 925, 040 —0.3 | 23,343,071 | 23, 045, 247 —1.3 
West North Central. __.-...-- 1, 262 170, 015 166, 932 —1.8 | 3,980,707 | 4,005, 456 +0), 6 
South Atlantic- ie td De hb Sent Wiles 1, 628 311, 087 305, 598 —1.8 5, 774, 272 | 5, 682, 368 —1.4 
East South Central___- rok 626 104, 401 102, 255 —2.1 | 1,791,679 | 1,801, 986 | +0), § 
West South Cemerel. 2c 5...-.- 754 | 83, 007 81, 860 —1.4) 1,864,064 | 1,846,879 0.9 
Mountain Se bhiancdind past ‘ 298 | 38, 765 37, 033 —4.5 | 972, 036 963, 128 —(. 9 
Re aaa . 830 108, 606 102, 388 —5.7 2, 783, 361 2, 635, 544 —5.3 

All divisions.__________ _| 13,908" 2, 977, 519 2, 914,604 | (9) | 70,697,619 | 69,333,753 (: 
j i } j 





! The per cent of change has not been computed for the reason that the figures in the preceding columns 
are unweighted and refer only to the establishments reporting; for the weighted per cent of change, wherein 
proper allowance is made for the relative importance of the several industries, so that the figures may 
represent all establishments of the country in the industries here represented, see Table 2. 

? Less than one-tenth of 1 per cent. 

’ The per cent of change has not been computed for the reason that the figures in the preceding columns 
are unweighted and refer only to the establishments reporting. 

4 See footnotes 4to 12, p. 149. 


TABLE 2.—PER CENT OF CHANGE, NOVEMBER TO DECEMBER, 1930—12 GROUPS OF 
uw = INDUSTRIES AND TOTAL OF %4 INDUSTRIES INCLUDED IN 


{Computed from the index numbers of each group, which are obtained by weighting the index numbers 
of the several industries of the group, by the number of employees, or wages paid, in the industries} 








| 
































Per cent of change | Per cent of change 
November to Dec- | November to Dec- 
ember, 1930 ember, 1930 
Group — Group —_—— 
| Number Amount | Number Amount 
, | on pay | of pay on pay | of pay 
roll roll roll roll 
ietilien s a 
Food and kindred products--_--- —1.3 —1.7 || Metal products, other than iron 
Textiles and their products. ---- —2.0 —1.3 Lai hae ek bins —1.2 —0.2 
Iron and steel and their products. —1.9 —1.1 || Tobacco roducts..........- osaat RS +1. 1 
Lumber and its products- - ----- —5.1 —7.8 || Vehicles for land transportation. +0. 6 —0.3 
Leather and its products......-.. . —3.1 +5.6 || Miscellaneous industries- -_..---- —1.3 —1,2 
Paper and printing.--.-.------- (*) +0. 6 a 
Chemicals and allied products - - —0.6 —1.5 Fifty-four industries__- —1.8 1,3 
Stone, clay, and glass products- —5. 6 | —7.5 
1 No change. 


Comparison of Employment and Pay-Roll Totals in Manufacturing Indus- 
tries, December, 1930, with December, 1929 


Tue level of employment in manufacturing industries in December, 
1930, was 18.3 per cent below the level of December, 1929, and pay- 
roll totals were 26.7 per cent lower. 

Both employment and pay rolls were lower in December, 1930, 
than in December, 1929, in each of the 54 separate manufacturing 
industries upon which the indexes are based. 

Among the 12 ups of industries the smallest decreases in e1i- 
ployment over this 12-month interval—7.8 per cent, 8.2 per cent, 
a 4.9 per cent—were in the paper, food, and tobacco groups, and 


[408] 
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the greatest decrease— 28.3 per cent—was in the lumber group. The 
textile group reported a falling off in employment of 17.5 per cent, the 
iron and steel group of 20.6 per cent, the leather group of 17. 2 per 
cent, the chemical group of 13.1 per cent, the stone-clay-glass group 
of 19.2 per cent, the nonferrous-metal group of 18.4 per cent, the 
vehicles group of 20.2 per cent, and the group of miscellaneous 
industries of 21.8 per cent. 

Decreased employment was shown in December, 1930, as compared 
with December, 1929, in each of the nine geographic divisions, the great- 
est decrease (24.8 per cent) being in the West South Central division 
and the smallest (13.6 per cent) in the West North Central division. 


TABLE 3e-—COMPARISON OF EMPLOYMENT AND PAY-ROLL TOTALS IN MANUFAC- 
TURING INDUSTRIES, DECEMBER, 1930, WITH DECEMBER, 1929 


(The per cents of change for each of the 12 groups of industries and for the total of all industries are weighted 
in the same manner as are the per cents of change in Table 2] 



































| 
Per cent of change Per cent of change 
December, 1930, || December, 1930, 
compared with || compared with 
December, 1929 December, 1929 
Industry Besa Industry 
Number |Amount Number basins 
on pay | of pay on pay | of pay 
roll | roll roll roll 
E | 
Food and kindred products. at —10.1 || Chemicals and allied prod- 
Slaughtering and meat pack- _ REE et ee —13,1 —17.3 
Ot... wa tatelactis ac ’ —8. 5 —9.0 RET SERREESES SE a ee —9.6) —15.6 
( ‘onfectionery LaLsbtescces' nw —14.6 PONE 68 Liu Shahid oda wide Se —10.1 —17.3 
Ice cream : —5.0 —9, 1 Petroleum refining- --_--.----- —17.6| —18.8 
Ee Saag alls ota —9. 5 —13.7 
as 5 cos cles se, —6.7 —9.1 || Stone, clay, and glass prod- 
Sugar refining, cane... _..__- —5,2 —11.5 SM ho Aa dimanlimm te bina —19,2 —29.7 
SIS Sino dads nb awweknicn an —13. 5 —26. 2 
Textiles and their products —17.5 —24,9 | Brick, tile, and terra cotta_...| —23.3 —35. 2 
Cotton goods. —18.8 —21.4 OR An SE RAR aE —15.6 —24.7 
Hosiery and knit goods. . | —15.0 —28. 4 | as Fanti detceinilirncenn ens —19.2 — 28. 6 
Silk goods. . _- ; —14,2 —18.3 
W oolen and worsted goods —22. 1 —25.6 || Metal products, other than 
Carpets and rugs...-.---- —37.6 —44. 6 | iron and steel____________- —18.4 —26.4 
Dyeing and finishing textiles —6.0 —6.7 | Stamped and enameled ware_| —13.0 —17.3 
Clothing, men’s. ..-..----- aA —22. 5 —38.9 Brass, bronze, and copper 
Shirts and coliars__.....--.- —23. 5 —36. 0 | ES TOR Oe OR —20. 7 —29.5 
Clothing, women’s. --_-.- > —9.3 —20. 3 | 
Millinery and lace goods_- —13.5 —22.1 || Tobacco products_-_________-- —4,9 —12.6 
Chewing and smoking tobac- 
Iron and steel and their OO OIE SE » wank eeeciee--. —7.3 —11.5 
— ie eo FC —33.8 || Cigars and cigarettes_ - .----- —4.6 —12.6 
an oko ds anccnsbay —13.6 —27.5 | 
Cast-iron pipe. ---.----.----- —21.4 —27.2 || Vehicles for land transporta- 
Structural ironwork. ____._-- —17.1 —26. 8 | asa. = stint gocsoncpen- —20. 2 —30.1 
Foundry and machine-shop || Automobiles... .......-..-..-- —13.3 —23. 8 
products - - - - -- Sp MB Spat. —24.7 —37.9 || Carriages and wagons- - ------ —40.8 —42.2 
RE a ge —17.8 —33. 8 | Car building and repairing, 
Machine tools. - -- —37.2 —52. 5 | electric-railroad-__-_---....-- —11.1 —16.7 
Steam fittings and steam and Car building and repairing, 
hot-water esmamed secteabes steam-railroad --...........- —26. 8 —35.7 
NB ee ------| —16.6 —24.3 
Stoves........ anon uated ae —41.8 || Miscellaneous industries_...| —21.8 —29,7 
Agricultural implements_....-| —36,3 —50. 5 
Lumber and its products.__.| —28,.3 —38.9 Electrical machinery, appara- 
Lumber, sawmills_...........| —30.7 —42,0 tus, and supplies-----_--_-- —24.3 —32. 1 
Lumber, millwork... ___--_-- —18.8 —26. 5 Pianos and organs--_--._.-_--- —18.0 — 28.8 
ee. .. .. oo... —27.8 —39. 4 Rubber boots and shoes- ----- —24. 2 —37.8 
Automobile tires and inner 
leather and its products.__| —17.2|  —30.8 ee ee RN, EN —15.5| —221 
a ae aie Bios | —17.3 —23. 2 NE a ot wwnnvecaceen —9.1 —12.8 
Boots and shoes. .............| —17.2 —33.4 
Ail industries _ __._____-- —18.3| —26,7 
Paper and printing.......___. —7.8| 10.5 
Paper and pulp___.-...--.-.-| —11.1 —19.6 
PODGr MONI. 6 6....2- 20664. —12,2 —17.9 
Printing, book and Di buns: —7.6 —9, 2 
Printing, newspapers. -.....-- —3, 2 —4.5 
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TABLE 3.—COMPARISON OF EMPLOYMENT AND PAY-ROLL TOTALS IN MANUFAC. 
TURING INDUSTRIES, DECEMBER, 1930, WITH DECEMBER, 1929—Continued 


RECAPITULATION BY GEOGRAPHIC DrviIsIons 








if 

Per cent of change | i Per cent of change 

December, 1930, | December, 1930), 
compared with compared with 
December, 1929 December, (29 





Number |Amount “os 
on pay | of pay on pay | of pay 
roll roll roll roll 








GEOGRAPHIC DIVISION ! GEOGRAPHIC DIvIsION !—Con. | 


New England 3 West South Central —24.8 | 20, 
Middle Atlantic... ............--| 5. Mountain —20.9 26,‘ 
East North Central ' PE itinntimnencsscasapesensel, Se | —20. 
West North Central ; —__—_|—____ 
South Atlantic ; All divisions____________- -| —18.3| —26.7 
East South Central 

















1 See footnotes 4 to 12, p. 149. 
Per Capita Earnings in Manufacturing Industries 


AcTUAL per capita weekly earnings in December, 1930, for each 
of the 63 manufacturing industries surveyed by the Bureau of Labor 
Statistics, together with per cents of change in December, 1930, as 
compared with November, 1930, and December, 1929, are shown in 
Table 4. 

Per capita earnings in December, 1930, for the combined 54 chief 
manufacturing industries of the United States, upon which the 
bureau’s indexes of employment and pay rolls are based, were ().4 
per cent higher than in November, 1930, and 10.4 per cent lower 
than in December, 1929. 

The actual average per capita weekly earnings in December, 1930, 
for the 54 manufacturing industries were $23.75; the average per 
capita earnings for all of the 63 industries combined were $23.79. 


TABLE 4.—PER CAPITA EARNINGS IN MANUFACTURING INDUSTRIES IN DECEM- 
BER, 1930, AND COMPARISON WITH NOVEMBER, 1930, AND DECEMBER, 1929 


| 


| Per capita 
| weekly 
earnings 








Per cent of change De- 
cember, 1930, com- 
pared with— 
Industry 


in 
_ December, November,! December, 


1929 








Food and kindred products: 
Slaughtering and meat packing " 
CGMINIIEENET «sce ansacencsecne nl Ay Red atc 8 yr 4 Bi ER 5 Nk 18. 65 
hind aad c awn sate ann asap eet a a iekdae = lesan ais 25. 91 
Ra SADE IIE Seba pepe ae a ng Pe Se Ble er aaa ay 26. 54 
Sugar refining, cane ; 28. 71 

Textiles and their products: 
Cotton goods . 14. 70 
Hosiery and knit goods 17. 01 
Silk pends ; : 19. 38 
Woolen and worsted goods 20. 58 
Carpets and ru: ‘ 21. 32 
Dyeing and ‘ 24. 15 
Clothing, men’s 17.49 
Shirts and collars 13. 54 
Clothing, women’s 24. 04 
Millinery and lace goods 20. 15 


Srer~es 


PENN DOK D> WAH aownd 
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TanLe 4.—PER CAPITA EARNINGS IN MANUFACTURING INDUSTRIES IN DECEM- 
BER, 1980, AND COMPARISON WITH NOVEMBER, 1930, AND DECEMBER, 1929—Con. 




















‘ , Per cent of change De- 
a cember, 1930, com- 
earnings pared with— 
Industry in 
December, November,| December, 
1930 
1930 1929 
Iron and steel and their products: 
EO Se aes, als tells wea ulednodieive $24. 89 —1.2 —16.0 
Onpieesc a. cs ce cos cicd PS, ae ee aS ee 21. 51 (‘) —7.1 
Structural ironwork----..-.-.------ oS ps se eee ee 26. 95 +0. 7 —12.0 
Foundry and machine-shop products-_-------- : 24. 75 +3. 2 —17.4 
RS fn ins aie ep wD Renee alate dillon dinlatbemubsih aici 20. 78 —0.3 —19.4 
EL eC ay eee eae a phasis calli ihibtin axtwatel 24. 57 +1.4 —24.3 
Steam fittings and steam and hot-water heating apparatus__-_--_- 25. 07 +0. 2 —9.3 
Sos i ck be otal acdeaaie guneibaiinteiernn olhed 22. 45 —3.9 —20.0 
Lumber and its products: 
I 28 os ee accent adieeendes 17.81 | —3.4 —16.1 
Si iin eine catia heGuvdnsseusnctacuascduassces 20. 84 | —1.4 —9.5 
Furniture... ......- eee ee oe ge. eb se. eee 19. 55 —3.2 —16.0 
Leather and its products: 
SSS aies wt 23. 34 | +0. 6 —7.6 
Dodane ae 00008..........+-«----, ae 16. 50 | +13. 0 —19.6 
Paper and printing: 
EE Saari te eee Se pea 24. 62 —0.8 —9.7 
Paper boxes. -__..-_- SPE gd «iklb ie wis sik Aro UGA RORE bE odin xe og 21. 78 —2.5 —6.1 
Printing, book and job. -_-_--- Fe ae ee 33. 72 | +0. 7 —1.9 
es. woe ce pdbnembagubasensdanmsaimen 40. 37 +1.4 —1.4 
Chemicals and allied products: 
RR RTE TRE 26. 90 —(%) —6.5 
Et tte oe 228 1s. on a ktwicaewd wdunedabadbadsusdevate 17. 94 —0.9 —8.2 
Petroleum refining - _ _-_--- Ce ES aT RS ER SS 32. 05 —1.5 —1.6 
Stone, clay, and glass products: 
Cement RE a as 25. 32 —2.5 —14.8 
Brick, tile, and terra cotta_.___-_----- 5 20. 14 —3.4 —15.4 
a Al 8 ha ec acdbdindid oon «505 ae cece 22. 10 —1L4 —10.5 
Gi... Oe SEE SEs * mil 23. 33 —1.3 —11.5 
Metal products, other than iron and steel: 
Stamped and enameled ware--_-------- ee 21. 39 —0.2 —4.6 
Brass, bronze, and copper products- --..--- 24. 06 +1.7 —11.4 
Tobacco products: 
Chewing and smoking tobacco and snuff-_-_--_....---_----------- 15. 81 +1.3 —4.1 
re @UOUGNOOS 8 sock acncenwccuse eee Se 16. 01 +4. 0 —8.6 
Vehicles for land transportation: 
EES RE a eae RS PME 24. 94 —4.9 —12.0 
I cig i dw eihhindin sop eill 20. 31 —3.7 | —2.1 
Car building and repairing, electric-railroad -___-..-...--------- 30. 55 +1.2 —5.9 
Car building and repairing, steam-railroad_----- W oSSRREE: ES PG Wee: 28. 73 +2.8 —12.1 
Miscellaneous industries: 
abo a he 23. 09 +0. 7 —22.6 
Electrical machinery, apparatus, and supplies--.-....--.....-.--- 27.75 —1.1 —10.1 
he. njunehibascuntiebessedhe’ 26. 82 —2.8 —13.2 
ee OO OE A NTT eT 20. 30 +4. 5 —18.2 
Aupeenee tires end inner tubes... .._.-.-..-26..---4..54.-.-<5-5 25. 18 +5.9 —8.2 
2 i IRS TE ao RAS 9 SP a ME: Te RR Ee REE 29. 49 —0.3 —4.1 
Industries added in 1929 and 1930, for which data for the index-base 
year (1926) are not available: 
ee ee ee. cone ntiee Sane lacuna dkaull 19. 36 —2.8 —4.2 
SERIES re ee ear ae eee ce ee ere eee 20. 38 —7.2 —27.4 
OE TREE es RE eens Be el eee lea ee 32. 01 +0.3 (3) 
aR RRR E SE aR BE A eee 23. 30 +2. 1 (3) 
STEPS a TD Se AE ee ee 27. 25 +2.4 (8) 
Rubber goods, other than boots, shoes, tires, and inner tubes- -- 24. 12 +1.9 (3) 
EER ERE se NS SRR ey EP wt SSR 25. 12 +3.9 (3) 
eA ER SR RE RE RE ER PR SR PSS ees 30. 58 +0. 9 ts 
Cash registers, adding machines, and calculating machines - - - -- 29. 76 +6. 5 (G 














1 No change. 4 Less than one-tenth of 1 per cent. 


3 Data not available. 


Index Numbers of Employment and Pay-Roll Totals in Manufacturing 


Industries 


_ TaBue 5 shows the general index of employment in manufacturing 
industries and the general index of pay-roll totals, by months, from 
January, 1923, to December, 1930, together with average indexes for 


each of the years 1923 to 1930, inclusive. 
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TABLE 5.—GENERAL INDEXES OF EMPLOYMENT AND PAY-ROLL TOTAL 
MANUFACTURING INDUSTRIES, JANUARY, 1923, TO DECEMBER. 1930 


| Monthly average, 1926= 100] 











Employment | Pay-roll totals 
Month —____—_— 
ieee 1924 


em ES | | 
— 1927 | 1928 1929 | 1930 | 1923 | 1924 | 1925 | 1926 | 1927 | 1928 | 1929 


| 
| 


| 
January . 6/103. 8} 97. 9)100. 4, 97.3) 91.6) 95. 
February.__-) 108. 4/105. 1) 99. 7)101. 5| 99.0) 93.0) 97. 
March_______! 110. 8/104. 9|100. 4/102. 0) 99. 5) 93.7) 98. 
April_........| 100. 8)102. 8|100. 2}101. 0) 98. 6 93.3) 99. 
May 116. 8} 98.8) 98.9) 99.8) 97.6 93.0) 99. 
Jume....:.. ..| 110.9) 95. 6} 98.0) 99.3) 97.0) 93.1, 98. 
daly ........ --| 109. 2) 92. 3| 97. 2} 97.7) 95.0) 92.2) 98. 
August__.....| 108. 5) 92. 5) 97.8) 98.7) 95.1) 93. 6) 98. 
September-_-__| 108.6; 94.3) 989/100. 3) 95.8) 95.0) 99. 
.3 


| 


90. 95. 81 98. 6 93.9) 98. ' ). 6) 94. 5 
90.3} 99. 4/103. 8} 99. 3/102. : . 6} 93. 9/101. 
89. 8) 104. 7/103. 3,100. 8) 103. 5. 2103. ¢ 
89. 1) 105. 7|101. 1) 98. 3/101. | . 8} 93. 8/104. 6 
87.7) 109. 4| 96.5) 98.5) 99. 9. . 1104.8 
85. 5| 109.3) 90.8) 95.7) 99.7) 97.4) 94. 2/102. 8 
81. 6| 104.3) 84.3) 93.5) 95.2) 93.0) 91.2) 98.2 
79. 9| 103. 7| 87.2) 95.4) 98.7) 95.6) 94. 2)102. 1 
79.7| 104. 4) 89.8) 94.4) 99. ; .1} 95. 4/102. 

78. 6 106. 8} 92. 4.100. 4)102. 9} 95. . 0102. 3 
76. 5| 105. 4| 91. 4 100. 4| 99. 6) 91. 6) 96.1) 95. 

75.1) 103.2) 95. 7,101. 6| 99.8, 93.2) 97.7) 92.0 


DI WN Seo 


~ 


October_..---| 108. 1| 95. 6/100. 4100.7) 95. 3| 95.9] 98. ; 
November---} 107. 4) 95. 5/100. 7| 99.5) 93.5) 95.4) 94. 
December-.--| 105.4) 97. 3/100. 8| 98.9] 92.6, 95.5) 91. 


ww 


© 


Average.__| 108.8 98, 2| 99,2 100.0 96.4 93.8 97.5 
| } | | | | 








| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


| 


83.7) 104.3 94.6 97.7100,0 96.5 94.5100.4 9,3 
} | | 





Index numbers showing relatively the variation in number of per- 
sons employed and in pay-roll totals in each of the 54 manufacturing 
industries surveyed by the Bureau of*Labor Statistics and in each 
of the 12 groups of industries, and also general indexes for the com- 
bined 12 groups of industries, are shown in Table 6 for December, 
1929, and for October, November, and December, 1930. 

TaBLe 6.—INDEXES OF EMPLOYMENT AND PAY-ROLL TOTALS IN MANUFACTURING 
INDUSTRIES, DECEMBER, 192, AND OCTOBER, NOVEMBER, AND DECEMBEK. 
ry | Monthly average, 1926= 100] 














Employment Pay-roll totals 


Industry 1930 24 1930 





ber ber ber 


j j | l 
Octo- Novem-| Decem- | Decem- Octo- | Novem- | 


ber ber ber 





General index_________- | 78.6 | 5 | 75.1 | 92.0 | 72.7| 68.3 | 


Food and kindred products. 94.5 ’ 102.8 | 95.9 94.0 

Slaughtering and meat 

packing -- =a 5. 94. 1 5. ’ 108. 4 97.6 98. ¢ 

Confectionery sien : j 105, 7 93.3 87.6 

Ice cream 81.6 83.8 78. 6 

° 106. 0 99. 4 93. 6 
ESE 6 eee nine Gi ai 


101.7 97.0 95. 
Svgar refining, cane -_--_- ol 


89. 5 89. 0 87. 

Textiles and their products_. 90.7 73.7 69. 
Cotton goods 87.9 66.8 66.8 
Hosiery and knit goods 107. 2 86. 3 85. f 
Silk goods 95. 2 75.9 76. 
Woolen and worsted goods. 86.3 67.7 63. 6 
Carpets and rugs 95. 0 60.9 57. § 
Dyeing and finishing tex- 

RR ahs bitod 

Clothing, men’s. -_-__-_--- 

Shirts and collars 

Clothing, women’s 

Millinery and lace goods. --! 








ASSES 


-OoY- Oo > NK woou- Ome 


aoc oO Couorwoan 


EFESASS 


Iss 


04. 4 . 88. 
81.7 ' 50. 
92. 2 . 65. 
93. 4 . 76. 
78, 4 . 61, 2 
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\,BLE 6—INDEXES OF EMPLOYMENT AND PAY-ROLL TOTALS IN MANUFACTURING 
INDUSTRIES, DECEMBER, 1929, AND OCTOBER, NOVEMBER, AND DECEMBER, 
1930—Continued 



































Employment Pay-roll totals 
1930 
Decem- | Octo- Novem-| Decem- Novem- 
. ber | ber | ber ber ber 
RY. Iron and steel and their 
Q> product 93. 2 77.6 74.0 68.5 62.1 
R4 Iron and steel 87.5 78.3 75. 6 70. 3 63. 5 
75 Cast-iron pipe 70.5 65. 1 55. 4 62.5 55. 3 
7 Structural ironwork 100. 9 87.7 83. 6 83. 5 75.9 
74,9 Foundry and machine-shop | 
79 7 SR aap EE SS AED , 74.8 67.3 60.9 
68 Hardware 87. 71.8 61.2 58.9 
67.4 Machine tools_...-..-...--- 124. 78.3 71.9 63.7 
Steam fittings and steam 
80.3 and hot-water heating ap- 
paratus - 62.9 63.0 61.7 56. 2 53. 7 52.7 
0 Sa 73.9 71.2 61.9 65.0 57.0 47.6 
er- Lumber and its products____| 64.0 61.3 58, 2 59.3 53. 8 49.6 
° Lumber, sawmiills___----- -| 61.8 58.8 55.3 57.5 52. 2 47.4 
mn? Lumber, millwork____-__-- 58.9 57.7 57.2 54.7 61.5 50. 4 
al Furniture.......--- Lead 72.8 70.0) 66.2 66.0] 586] 53.6 
ym- Leather and its products___- 82,2 76.2 73.8 67.4 53.3 56.3 
Leather... ..-.-- ’ $3. 2 80. 1 76.4 79.3 74. 6 71.7 
ey, Boots and shoes... 82.0 75. 2 73.1 64.0 47.2 51.9 
Paper and printing_------- | 96.0 95.7 $5.7 97.7 97.3 7.9 
Paper and pulp 87.0 84.9 84.9 82.9 80. 0 79. 3 
ING Paper boxes ‘ ; 5 90. 9 87.7 95. 2 92.9 87.4 
ER. Printing, book and job 95. 6 95.9 98. 0 96.3 97.0 99,8 
Printing, newspapers 8. 2 109. 2 108. 4 110.5 111.6 112.4 
Chemicals and allied prod- 
CM Einnod danaacligbenasn 86, 4 85.9 90.3 86. 5 
Chemicals 93. 5 92. 2 92.8 91.0 
Fertilizers ae 73. 6 74.9 77.5 69. 6 
Petroleum refining 82.7 82. 5 90. 1 85. 1 
Stone, clay, and glass prod- 
t 68.1 64,3 65. 1 59.8 
Cement 68. 4 62.7 72. 2 60.4 
Brick, tile, and terra cotta 58. 6 53.8 54.4 48. 2 
Pottery 82. 1 80. 5 72. 1 72.7 
|) 74.7 72.1 72.7 69.5 
| 
67.4 Metal products, other than 
iron and steel 73.3 66.9 
92,4 Stamped and enameled 
/ es ee . 73. 8 
Qs, f Brass, bronze, and copper 
90.3 Re Rg I 
Tobaceo products 
92.4 Chewing and smoking to- 
79.2 bacco and snuff__._...__- 87.5 
Cigars and cigarettes 89. 3 
68, 1 
69.1 Vehicles for land transpor- 
76.8 tation 83.7 68. 4 66. 84, 
71.8 Automobiles. ._......_- ee 81.4 71.2 69. 70. 
64.2 Carriages and wagons -____-_- 66. 7 52.9 44. 69. 
2. ¢ Car building and repairing, 
electric-railroad 90. 8 84. 95. 79.8 
88 Car building and repairing, 
19.9 steam-railroad__........_- 85. 7 62. 97. 62. 4 
74.4 Miscellaneous industries ____ 06. 
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Index numbers of employment and pay-roll totals for each of the 
54 industries included in the bureau’s indexes and for each of the 
12 groups of industries are shown in Table 7 for each month of 1930, 
together with average indexes for each of the years from 1923 to 1930, 
inclusive. 

The average general index of employment for the 12 months of 
1930 for the 54 industries combined was 14.2 per cent below the 
average index for 1929, and the pay-roll total index was 20.0 per cent 
lower than the average index for 1929. 

In computing the general indexes and the group indexes the index 
numbers of separate industries are weighted according to the relative 
importance of the industries. 

Following Table 7 are two charts which represent the 54 separate 
industries combined and show the course of pay-roll totals as well as 
the course of employment for each month of the years 1926 to 1930, 
inclusive. 
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TABLE 7-—INDEXES OF EMPLOYMENT AND PAY-ROLL TOTALS IN MANUFACTURING 
INDUSTRIES—JANUARY TO DECEMBER, 1930, AND YEARLY AVERAGES, 1923 TO 1930 


[Monthly average, 1926= 100] 
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TABLE 7.—INDEXES OF EMPLOYMENT AND PAY-ROLL TOTALS IN MANUFACTURIN(; 
INDUSTRIES—JANUARY TO DECEMBER, 1930, AND YEARLY AVERAGES, 1923 1 :) 


1930—Continued 
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TasLE 7.—INDEXES TO EMPLOY MENT AND PAY-ROLL TOTALS IN MANUFACTURING 
iINDUSTRIES—JANUARY TO DECEMBER, 1930, AND YEARLY AVERAGES, 1923 TO 


1930—Continued 








Year and month 


| 





1923 average.....-.-.--| 


1924 average._..--.-.-- 
1925 average.......-- 
1926 average. .------- 
1927 average.....-.--- 


1928 average-.-_-_-- 

1929 average----- -- 

1930 average- - - 
1930 


January-- 


Peormary. ..........] 


‘March - - 


April__- 

May- 

June - - 

ee ee 
August-_-_- 
September 

October _ _- 
November - arent 
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1923 average.___- 
1924 average__ 
1925 average. 
1926 average... 
1927 average. 

1928 average__- 
1929 average... 
1930 average. _ - 
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February. .......... 
=e eg 
pe 
| aes a 
June_- 
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62 oe 
September_...__. _- 
i 2 
November 


| 
| 
| 





Iron and steel 


Em- Pay- 
ploy- roll 
ment | totals 
102. 1 97.3 
95.4; 91.3 
97.9; 96.4 
100.0 | 100.0 
92. 9 91.4 
90.9 | 92. 7 
94.7; 99.3 
$4.5 | 79.8 
| 
88. 7 85. 
90.8} 93 
90.3 | 93 
90.8 | 4 
90.7 | 92. 
87.7 | 87. 
83.9 | 74. 
80.8 | 72. 
79.0) 70. 
78.3 | 70. 
76.8} 63. 
75. 6 61. 
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Iron and steel and their products—Continued 





























Foundry and 
Cast-iron pipe pose machine-shop Hardware 
| products 
| 
Em- | Pay- Em- Pay- | Em- | Pay- Em- Pay- 
ploy- roll ploy- roll | ploy- | roll ploy- roll 
ment | totals | ment | totals | ment | totals | ment | totals 
$$ ____ } eS — 
94.3; 928 100. 8 93. 9 115.3; 110.7] 113.4 102. 0 
98.2; 97.8 91.7 86. 3 93.0; 87.2 104. 2 95. 7 
95.6 | 96.2] 925] 91.5| 931] 90.6/ 103.6 98. 4 
100.0 | 100.0} 100.0 100.0; 100.0; 100.0 100. 0 100. 0 
89.8} 881! 949] 95.0) 938] 924) 922 90.9 
80.1) 75.$ 95. 0 97.9 92.3) 92.8) 889 88. 4 
76.1} 75.5 102. 1 104. 4 104.3 | 108.1 91.9 93. 7 
67.4 | 65. 6 92. 2 SY. 0 87.8 | $1.5 78. 8 | 68. 5 
| | 
| 
66. 7 60. 2 97.4 94.2; 97.3) 945 87.8 $2.5 
67.6 65. 6 94.7 93.3 | 97.8) 97.8 86. 7 $4.0 
70.3| 71.2! 93.7] 925; 97.0| 97.5: 352 79. 1 
72.1) 74.5 94. 7 96. 3 96. 4 96. 8 83. 4 74.8 
72.56} 75.2 95. 4 96. 3 94.0 92. 1 82. 2 73. 2 
72.8 72. 6 96. 0 95.9 91.3) 87.5 79. 7 68. 3 
70. 3 67.6 95. 6 88. 5 87. 2 77.5 76. 1 61.3 
68. 5 66. 0 92.0 90. 2 82.7; 73.0 73.1 59. 8 
67. 1 65. 5 91.0 85. 7 81.3) 70.5 74. 1 60. 2 
65. 1 62.5| 87.7] 83.5] 782] 67.3) 73.7 61.2 
60. 3 55.3 $4.7 75.9 75.6 | 60.9 72. 2 58.9 
55. 4 50.8 83. 6 75. 5 | 74.8} 62.2 71.8 58. 4 
| 











Iron and steel and their products—Contd. 








Lumber and its products 





98. 1 88. 5 
82.0 74.9 
85. 8 83. 4 
100.0 | 100.0 
92. 8 92. 2 
100. 8 107. 5 
129. 8 139. 8 
98. 7 90. 2 
119. 6 118. 2 
116. 5 114. 9 
114.3 113.9 
110. 4 107. 6 
107.2 | 102.8 
104. 1 98. 2 
95. 6 84. 0 
82. 6 69. 8 
88. 8 74.9 
86. 0 7L.9 
81.2 63. 7 
78. 3 62. 3 





| 


Machine tools | 


| 
J 
} 
{ 





Steam fittings | 





and steam and , Lumber, 
hot-water heat- Stoves Group index sawmills 
ing apparatus | 
| 
103. 3 98.0 | 116.3 113.9 | 110.0 102, 4 115.1 106. 5 
98. 6 95. 4 100. 3 101.0 | 104.4 99. 6 108. 0 102. 8 
100. 1 97.4 97.8 97.8 | 102.5) 100.4 103. 6 101.7 
100. 0 100.0 | 100.0; 100.0 | 100.0] 100.0 100. 0 100.0 
92. 5 91.9 91.2 90. 4 91.9 93,1 91.0 92.4 
82. 2 81.9 87.6 84. 7 87.8 88,8 86. 7 88. 0 
78. 5 78.8 90.8 87.3 87.9 88.9 85. 9 86.9 
65. 2 58. 7 74. 3 64. 1 68, 9 64,7 67.7 65. 0 
69. 6 63.9 73. 1 64.9 76.4 71.5 74.7 70. 6 
71.6 68.3! 80.8 73. 0 74,7 71.3 72.5 69. 8 
70. 1 66. 0 80.0 73.4 74.8 73.4 73.7 74.7 
68. 8 65. 0 79. 4 70. 7 74,1 72.7 73. 7 75. 4 
67.7 61.7 78. 1 68.4 73. 2 72,2 73. 5 75. 2 
62. 7 56. 4 77.6 70.3 71.6 70. 0 rs 73. 1 
60. 4 53. 0 69. 7 55. 9 68, 1 62, 1 68. 1 64.7 
62.0 54.0 73. 0 60.0 66, 3 60. 6 65. 4 60.1 
62. 4 53.8 72.7 63. 1 64, 2 59.8 62.7 59. 0 
62.9 56. 2 73.9 65.0 64.0 59.3 61.8 57.5 
63.0 53.7 71, 2 57.0 61.3 53.8 58.8 52. 2 
61.7 52.7 61.9 47.6 58. 2 49,6 55.3 47.4 
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TABLE 7.—INDEXES OF EMPLOYMENT AND PAY-ROLL TOTALS IN MANUFACTURING 
ao TO DECEMBER, 1930, AND YEARLY AVERAGES, 1923 10 
1930—C ontinuec 
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TABLE 7-—INDEXES OF EMPLOYMENT AND PAY-ROLL TOTALS IN MANUFACTURING 
1930—C ontinued 
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TABLE 7.—INDEXES OF EMPLOYMENT AND PAY-ROLL TOTALS IN MANUFACTURIN« 
INDUSTRIES—JANUARY TO DECEMBER, 1930, AND YEARLY AVERAGES, 1923 711) 


1930—C ontinued 








Year and month 


1923 average--_- 


1924 average. 
1925 average___ 
1926 average. 
1927 average 
1928 average. 


1929 average___ a 
1930 average__-_------ 
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January 
February - _- 


| Si ah 
, a ee 
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1924 average___ 
1925 average___ 
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Chewing and 
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TABLE 7-—-INDEXES OF EMPLOYMENT AND PAY-ROLL TOTALS IN MANUFACTURING 
' INDUSTRIES—JANUARY TO DECEMBER, 19830, AND YEARLY AVERAGES, 1923 TG 
1930—Continued 








Miscellaneous industries 





] | 
| Electrical Rubber Automobile| 
Group Agricultural) machinery, | Pianos and t ~o d tires and Shipbuild- 
Year and index | implements, apparatus, organs Sain = inner ing 
month and supplies =o tubes 





Em- | Pay- | Em- | Pay-| Em-| Pay-| Em- | Pay-| Em- | Pay-| Em- | Pay- | Em- | Pay- 
ploy-| roll | ploy-| roll | ploy-| roll ploy- | roll | ploy-}| roll | ploy-} roll | ploy-} roll 
ment/totals ment totals|ment totalsjment totals ment totals ment/totals ment totals 
| | | | | | 











————_—_——— —_——— _—/|— =< ReEeee 





ema 
101.3| 89.8) 101.: | 























, 1923 average.__| 103.3) 98,1 3} 97.0) 105.3) 94.9) 116. 7| 107.2; 91.1} 88.2!) 108.6) 103.0 
9 1924 average- 90.7) 89.0) 81.2) 75.2) 95.1) 94.7) 99.9) 96. 6 82.7} 76.6) 88.6) 88.1) 90.2) 88.8 
, 1925 average. 94.6) 92.8 93.6) 90.8) 92.1) 92.2} 98.9) 97.8) 97.1) 97.7} 102.2) 100.4; 92.6) 90.3 
0 1926 average 100. 6} 100.0 100.0) 100.0} 100.0) 100.0} 100.0} 100.0) 100.0) 100.0) 100.0} 100.0} 100.0) 100.0 
0 1927 average...; 99.5) 100.9) 91.9) 92.2) 95.1) 95.7 90. 4 87.4) 103.3) 107.7; 97.3} 98.2) 104.8) 105.8 
‘ 28 average... 91,6) 91.9) 106.8) 111.8] 93.9 95.9) 77.1) 74.3) 101.1) 101.0) 103.3) 105.7] 82.8) 83.0 
1929 average.__| 110, 7| 112.3) 121.1) 125.3) 118.3) 121.5) 66.6; 63.8) 97.6) 99.3) 104.1) 101.8] 105.3) 108.1 
: 1930 average | 94.1) 92.7) ~_ 85. 6} 101. 6) — 47.4, .41.1| 80.2| 74.2! 77.6] 73.4] 114.9) 116.4 
| | | 
1930 | 
" January 105, 2) 105, 7) 118.1) 119.9) 114.9) 118.3) 47.5) 42.3) 94.9) 95.8) 81.7) 77.6) 121.1) 120.9 
. February...--| 103.6) 105.7) 121.3) 126.4) 112.1) 115.0} 50.6, 45.1) 92.5) 93.0) 80.2) 81.9) 121.0) 124.6 
8 March | 102.9) 105, 5; 122.0) 128.6] 111.3) 115.2} 50.0) 45.1) 89.5) 87.8) 80.3] 80.7 119. 6) 124.8 
() {pril ; | 101.8) 105.4) 114.7) 117. 5) 109.2) 114.2) 49. 2) 42.9 86.0} 83.3) 83.1) 87.0) 121.7) 125.9 
0 May 98, 6| 102.8) 107.0) 102.8} 105.1) 110.9) 47.5) 42.1) 78.1) 75.9) 85.3) 89.8) 118.0) 125.4 
{ June. -.-- 95.9| 97.2) 91.5) 81.3) 102.3) 107.4) 45.5) 38.8) 74.5) 70.3) 86.1) 83.1) 117.3) 119.0 
g July / 90.9) 87.9) 79.4| 63.8) 97.9) 96.5) 42.7) 35.2) 72.4) 65.3) 80.1) 75.8] 112.7) 113.3 
| \ugust _| 88.5) 84.3) 69.1) 56.8) 95.2) 91.3) 42.8) 36.0) 74. 6| 64.6| 77.4) 72.4) 113.7) 114.8 
{ September _| 88.0) 83.8) 69.8) 56.0) 95.5) 93.3 47. 0) 39. 9) 72.7|. 63.1) 73.4) 66.1) 113.3) 111.6 
g October.......| 86,9} 81,3} 70.7) 57.5] 94.4) 91.7] 50.1) 43. 8} 75.7| 64.2} 69.9} 59.2) 110.6) 106.1 
" November 84.1) 76.9) 71.2) 57.2) 91.8 87.0) 48.8 42.5) 75.9) 62.3) 66.4) 51.5) 104.2) 104.7 
2 December 83.0) 76.0) 72.9) 59.0) 89.2) 83.6) 46.8) 39. 5| 76.0} 65.2} 67.1) 55.2) 105.0) 105.3 
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Time Worked in Manufacturing Industries in December, 1930 


Reports as to working time of employees in December were re. 
ceived from 11,184 establishments in 60 manufacturi ing industries, 
Two per cent of the establishments were idle, while employees in 5s 
per cent of the establishments were working full time and employees 
in 40 per cent were working part time. 

Employees in the establishments in operation were working ap 
average of 90 per cent of full time as in November. 

The 40 per cent of the establishments working part time in Decemn.- 
ber averaged 75 per cent of full time. 


TABLE 8.—PROPORTION OF FULL TIME WORKED IN MANUFACTURING INDUSTRI! 
BY ESTABLISHMENTS REPORTING IN DECEMBER, 1930 





| Per cent of es- 

| Establishments || tablishments in 
reporting which employees 
worked 


| Average per cent 
full time rep 
by— 


Industry “eee 
Allop- | Estab- 
Total |Percent|) Full Part erating | lishment 

number]! idle time time |} establish- | oper 
| ments Part tir 


Food and kindred products______- : 1, 644 | ; 97 
Slaughtering and meat packing_- , § eee Tk 5 5 98 
Confectionery_-_-_--__- 268 2 96 
BOR CI a, «een one 207 | ( 21 || 97 
i sa A ; ‘ 321 76 y 95 
Baking___.___. 664 99 | 
Sugar refining, cane__- : : 13 5 ) 93 


Textiles and their products 1,919 90 
Cotton goods. 426 | 2 | 5 88 
Hosiery and knit goods 296 ; 38 || 91 
Silk goods___- 240 : 21 || 96 
Woolen and worsted goods 171 56 40 | 89 | 
Carpets and rugs__- . : 83 
Dyeing and finishing textiles CS 3S j 87 
Clothing, men’s. 263 | 9 || 57 35 |} 90 
Shirts and collars 82 | , 5§ 3§ 91 
Clothing, women’s 231 | j 26 92 
Millinery and lace goods- -. 81 j 36 | 93 


Iron and steel and their Seempats ,; 1, 726 <0 
Iron and steeL. __- 127 f 5 
Cast-iron pipe. be bes 36 
Structural ironwork_. 162 | 
Foundry and machine-shop produc ae 990 | 
Hardware_______- ideal cabeles 54 | 
Machine tools____- 141 
Steam fittings and steam and hot-water | 
eens I so kd J  ' are 
114 


Lumber and its products.........._____. 979 
Lumber, sawmills___________- oi 
Lumber, millwork_._._.._______- 
Furniture 


gees 





Paper and printing._____._.__.._.______- | 2 
, 2 | =e sae soe ; 144 
aE A ae 245 
Printing, book and job__.__._.____- 370 
Printing, newspapers 


Chemicals and allied products.________. 
REE ca: RES area F 
PONG pdeuwrsweens se ewwass sewn sic cs 
Petrotewm refiming..................... 


ae Gag, and glass products 
Brick, nile, and terra cotta..........____| 
Pottery TN ig wilh _| 
a eal 


1 Less than one-half of 1 per cent. 
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- Taste 8.—PROPORTION OF FULL TIME WORKED IN MANUFACTURING INDUSTRIES 
& BY ESTABLISHMENTS R&PORTING IN DECEMBER, 1930—Continued 
x 
% eA Se. aS) ee ee ee ; 
& | Per cent of es- | 
Establishments | teh ihenente in || Average per cent of 
3 reporting which employees — reported 
: worked— 
q Industry - ¥ l 
All op- Estab- 
Total | Percent Full Part erating | lishments 
number idle time time establish- | operating 
ments part time 
ee aat amr’ SS “— Sidi ian 
Metal products, other than iron and 
yl CAE es 207) (1) 41 58 S6 77 
Stamped and enameled ware__. pre _ 3 eee 43 57 || 87 77 
Brass, bronze, and copper products_-___- 139 1 | 40 59 || 86 77 
\| 
| Tobacco products..............--.......]| 201 3] 8 “4 91 81 
a Chewing and smoking tobacco and ! 
4 | EE SES PRs OFS cans eee ere _g SEIS 52 48 93 | 5 
F Cigars and cigarettes __-..............-- 176 4 53 43 || 7 80 
is | 
| Vehicles for land transportation._______|_ 1, 108 1 60 40 91 7s 
$ Automobiles - - Pacaencde “yh ae 168 1 38 62 83 | 73 
Carriages and wagons_________- , 47 2 47 51 | 87 | 75 
i Car building and repairing, electric- 
a RRO a5 .2-- 226 Riga ss ce i es Gee ee 86 14 | 98 83 
5 Car building and repairing, steam- 
P, ita dt dis dinn o's paiea 502 1 48 52 |] 89 79 
Bt | 
| Miscellaneous industries..........__.___| 422 1 49 50 | 88 17 
é Agricultural implements_ _- athena 77 4 32 64 | 82 73 
* Electrical machinery, apparatus, and | 
4 (Red heya gaa Sea : i ae -| 49 51 |! 89 78 
a Pianos and organs_________- od be __ | EE 42 58 87 | 78 
i, Rubber boots and shoes___-__- chieg 9 |_- scene 44 56 89 | 81 
Automobile tires and inner tubes___-_-_-_- 34 |.- al 24 76 81 | 75 
4 ST ee 76 | 1 | 84 14 | 97 82 
| Industries added in 1929 and 1930. | @) || 88 42 93 82 
EL wn. dvbachoawansim py ee a 80 20 97 83 
Radio- pMahe tine Sh  , a 60 40 | 94 85 
Air craft__..-..-...-.-- 35 | 6 || 77 17 98 87 
PR a ta timated ah | 52 | 48 91 82 
: Paint and varnish...___..___- = il | eee 55 } 45 92 | 82 
Rubber goods, other than boots, shoes, 
3 tires, and inner tubes__.........._..--| 0 ee oa 59 41 93 &4 
4 All industries_.....__.___.__.______| 11, 184 | 2 58 40 90 15 





1 Less than one-half of 1 per cent. 











2. Employment in Coal Mining in December, 1930 


MPLOYMENT in coal mining—anthracite and bituminous coal 
‘ combined—showed an increase in December of 0.7 per cent over 
_ November, and pay-roll totals decreased 0.1 per cent. 
' The 1,493 mines reported had in December 353,269 employees, 


whose combined earnings in one week were $8,581,268. 


Anthracite 


IN ANTHRACITE mining in December there was an increase of 2.0 
per cent in employment, as compared with November, and a like 
increase in pay-roll totals. 
_Employment in December, 1930, was 7.5 per cent lower than in 
December, 1929, and pay-roll totals were 27.1 per cent less. 

All anthracite mines reported are in Pennsyivania—the Middle 
The details for November and Decem-_ 


Atlantic geographic division. 
ber are shown in Table 1. 


34026°—31——_12 
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TABLE 1.—COMPARISON OF EMPLOYMENT AND PAY-ROLL TOTALS IN IDENTI&¢ 41, 
ANTHRACITE MINES IN NOVEMBER AND DECEMBER, 1930 


‘ . av Amount of pay roll 
Number on pay roll | be (1 weak y = 
Geographic division | Mi mene MO | cant of —— ——] cent of 
* November, | December, | “®28¢ | November, | December, | °h8 

1930 | 1930 1930 1930 
~ a So — = Ea 
Middle Atlantic. 159 | 131, 113 | 133, 745 +2.0 | $3,836,893 | $3,915, 275 




















Bituminous Coal 


EMPLOYMENT in bituminous coal mining remained practically the 
same in December as in November, while pay-roll totals decreased 
1.8 per cent, as shown by reports from 1,334 mines in which there 
were in December 219,524 employees whose combined earnings in 
one week were $4,665,993. 

Employment in December, 1930, was 8.8 po cent lower than in 
December, 1929, and pay-roll totals were 28.2 per cent lower. 

Details for each geographic division except the New England, for 
which no coal mining is reported, are shown in Table 2. 


TABLE 2,—COMPARISON OF EMPLOYMENT AND PAY-ROLL TOTALS IN IDENTICAL 
BITUMINOUS COAL MINES IN NOVEMBER AND DECEMBER, 1930 





o_o ae = 


eo , Amount of pay roll 
| Number on pay roll (1 week) 


Per | 

Geographic division Mines cent of | 

|November, | December, | “2#n8e | November, | December, 
1930 1930 | 1930 1930 


| 

Per 
-| cent of 
change 








—| alasinattsesil | a sacle 








| $1, 341, 888 | $1, 286, 892 
686, 970 702, 582 
126, 953 124, 805 

1, 148, 533 , 102, 671 
$22, 807 786, 671 
47,913 48, 282 
529, 581 559, 453 
47, 126 54, 637 


Middle Atlantic__.....__- — 387 62, 641 62, 016 
East North Central__......._- 166 | 28, 777 29, 559 
West North Central__.______- 56 | 5, 979 6, 047 
South Atlantic 338 | 54, 584 54, 046 
East South Central___._.___-- 234 46, 552 46, 349 
West South Central 24 4 2, 427 
Mountain - - A Ee 119 | 17, 207 17, 590 
10 1, 439 1, 490 


All divisions.___._.._____| 1,334 | 219, 582 | 219, 524 








PPP r pr 
AnNOok ORNS 





+++1 14+! 





a. 
_ 
~~ 


| 4,751,771 | 4, 665, 993 














1 Less than one-tenth of 1 per cent. 
3. Employment in Metalliferous Mining in December, 1930 


ETALLIFEROUS mines in December showed a decrease in 
employment of 3.7 per cent, as compared with November, 
and a decrease of 5.5 per cent in pay-roll totals. The 339 mines 
covered had in December 45,712 employees, whose combined earn- 
ings in one week were $1,182,275. 
Employment in December, 1930, was 28.8 per cent lower than in 
December, 1929, and pay-roll totals were 39.9 per cent lower. 
Details for each geographic division from which metalliferous min- 
ing is reported are shown in the following table; 
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COMPARISON OF EMPLOYMENT AND PAY-ROLL TOTALS IN IDENTICAL METAL- 
LIFEROUS MINES IN NOVEMBER AND DECEMBER, 1930 








Number on pay roll a of f py roll 



































re Per Per 
Geographic division Mise (re a I —— apie ne of 
November,| December, | ©2828°| November,| December, | “®28¢ 

| 1930 1930 1930 1930 

ee | a aaa eS sasecenempemnanenay 
Middle Atlantic-----.....---- 7 1, 382 1,342| —2.9| $36,120 $35,655 | —1.3 
East North Central_- ~ 47 11, 852 11,132} —6.1 263, 247 231,733 | —12.0 
West North Central_- sd 50 7,014 6,594 | —6.0 196, 968 181, 699 —7.8 
East South Central___----.--- 14 3, 465 3,369 | —2.8 67, 506 64, 145 —5.0 
West South Central - --------- 64 2, 408 2611| +84 56, 662 60, 938 47.5 
aE aT | 13 19, 003 18,344 | —3.5 561, 684 541, 304 —3.6 
Pacifie....-- ei iirencakenaes 35 2, 321 2,320} —(}) 68, 589 66, 801 —2.6 
All divisions__________- ie 339 | 47, 445 45,712 | —3.7 | 1,250,776 | 1,182,275 —5.5 





1 Less than one-tenth of 1 per cent. 


4. Employment in Quarrying and Nonmetallic Mining in 
December, 1930 


DECREASE of 10.3 per cent was shown in both employment 
and earnings from November to December by reports received 
from 756 establishments in this industrial group. 
These establishments had in December 29,641 employees, whose 
combined earnings in one week were $666,169. 
Employment in December, 1930, was 22.1 per cent lower than in 
December, 1929, and pay-roll totals were 29.9 per cent lower. 
Details fgr each geographic division are shown in the following 
table: 


COMPARISON OF EMPLOYMENT AND PAY-ROLL TOTALS IN IDENTICAL QUARRIES 
AND NONMETALLIC MINES IN NOVEMBER AND DECEMBER, 1930 





























| Number on pay roll a by” roll 

| Estab- | Per Per 
Geographic division | lish- |- cent of | cent of 
| mente | November,| December, | “28° | November,| December, change 

1930 1930 1930 1930 

™ me Rees ot | Ls 12 Bible Me ee 
New England____._.._.. vies <a) 97 | 4, 283 3,965 | —7.4| $114,677| $101,749] —11.3 
Middle Atlantic- -__- ee 129 6, 331 5, 569 | —12.0 146, 291 140, 659 —3.8 
East North Central --_-.-___-- -| 225 | 8, 708 7,375 | —15.3 215, 058 179, 187 +16.7 
West North Central_- -| 2 | 2, 121 1,900 | —10.4 48, 742 40,880 | —16.1 
South Atlantic ri 93 | 5, 203 4,829) —7.2 88, 125 85, 328 —3. 2 
East South Central_- band 56 | 2, 592 2, 351 —9. 3 36, 664 33, 812 —7.8 
West South Central -__..-_..- } 41] 2, 578 2, 548 |. —1.2 57, 942 52,782 | —89 
0 a 2 | 50 57 | +14.0 | 2, 220 2, 012 —9.4 
Sedas,..:..5--.-2-- | a1 1, 185 1,047 | —11.6| 32,735 29,760 | —9.1 
All divisions... _._. | 756 | 33, 051 29,641 | —10.3 | 742,454 | 666,169 | —10.3 














5. Employment in Crude Petroleum Producing in Decem- 
ber, 1930 


EPORTS from 534 crude petroleum-producing establishments 

in December showed a decrease of 7.4 per cent in employment, 

with a decrease of 3.5 per cent in pay-roll totals, as compared with 

November figures. : 
These establishments had in December 28,128 employees, whose 

combined earnings in one week were $1,049, 454. 
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A survey of the year 1929 discloses a loss of 20.2 per cent in em- 
ployment and 24.4 per cent in pay-roll totals between Decembe T, 
1929, and December, 1930. 

Details for each geographic division except New England, for which 
no production is reported, are shown in the following table: 


COMPARISON OF EMPLOYMENT AND PAY-ROLL TOTALS IN IDENTICAL CRUDE 
PETROLEUM PRODUCING COMPANIES IN NOVEMBER AND DECEMBER, 193 














} 

Number on pay roll Amount of pay roll 

; (1 week) 
‘Nae | Estab- Per | Per 

Geographic division  _ a hia eee | toe —! cent of 


| S ™ - thar 
ments | Novem- Decem- change Novem- Decem- | Change 


ber, 1930 ber, 1930 ber, 1930 ber, 1930 








Middle Atlantie_____--- 3s 712 387 -3.! $19, 475 $19, 867 
East North Central 5 | } } —4.§ 1, 420 1, 192 
West North Central_- 23 | Q7 3, 768 3, 114 | 
South Atlantic- - -- ; : 15, 299 14, 724 | 
East South Central-___- 3 | : 1, 242 1, 313 | 
West South Central--._------- 367 20, 826 i, R58 9. 719, 367 691, 482 | 
BROGMURE. .<..+....- . i 31% 2Ri 11, 823 10, 709 
Pacific _— , 6 7, 53s a 314, 780 307, 053 | 


All divisions | | 4) 1,087,174 | 1,049, 454 
| 














6. Employment in Public Utilities in December, 1930 
MPLOYMENT in 12,013 establishments—telephone and tele- 


graph companies, power, light, and water companies, and electric 
railroads, combined—decreased 0.9 per cent in December as compared 
with November, and pay-roll totals increased 2.6 per cent. These 
establishments had in December 726,229 employees whose combined 
earnings in one week were $22,559,765. 

Employment in public utilities was 6.6 per cent lower in December, 
1930, than in December, 1929, while pay-roll totals were 3.7 per cent 
lower. 

Data for the three groups into which public utilities have been 
separated follow: 


Telephone and Telegraph 


EMPLOYMENT in telephone and telegraph companies was 1.5 per cent 
lower in December than in November, while earnings were 3.5 per 
cent higher. The 7,934 establishments reporting had in December 
324,014 employees whose combined earnings in one week were 
$9, 730, 635. 

Employment in December, 1930, was 10 per cent below the level 
of December, 1929, and pay-roll totals were 2.5 per cent lower. 

Details for each geographic division*are shown in Table 1. 
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TapLe 1.—COMPARISON OF EMPLOYMENT AND PAY-ROLL TOTALS IN IDENTICAL 
TELEPHONE AND TELEGRAPH ESTABLISHMENTS IN NOVEMBER AND DECEM- 






































BER, 1930 
| n | 
| Number on pay roll | Amount of _ 
- (1 week) 
| Estab- Per | Per 
Geographic division | lish- 9 ‘ cent of 
ments | Novem- Decem- change | Novem- | Decem- change 
| ber, 1930 | ber, 1930 | ber, 1930 | ber, 1930 
ee | Se —e 
New England... | 724| 29, 066 28,518 | —1.9| $883,443 | $899,138| +41.8 
Middle Atlantic pings | 1,227 104, 879 103, 574 —1.2 | 3,372, 082 3, 483, 709 +3. 3 
Fast North Central___. | 1, 435 74, 777 73, 545 | —1.6 | 2,039,949 | 2, 105, 390 +3. 2 
West North Central --| 1,314 | 30, 554 30, 159 —1.3 746, 834 784, 389 +5.0 
South Atlantic. ---.....---- 557 21, 415 21, 108 —1.4 573, 193 597, 790 +4.3 
East South Central_-_--- 592 | 10, 656 10,479 | —1.7 231, 114 239, 627 +3.7 
West South Central - --_----- : 692 18, 192 18, 071 —0.7 407, 302 424, 516 +4, 2 
MouRtRIE baa bidecannntssuctone 482 8, 018 7, 787 —2.9 192, 060 200, 483 +4. 4 
Paste. cc albsat teste n ona'se cesee 911 31, 340 30, 773 —1.8 958, 368 995, 593 +3.9 
All divisions. __-...._-- | 7,934 | 328, 897 324,014 | —1.5 | 9,404,295 | 9,730,635 | +3.5 











Power, Light, and Water 


EMPLOYMENT in power, light, and water plants was 0.2 per cent 
lower in December than in November, and pay-roll totals were 2.5 
per cent higher. The 3,601 establishments reporting had in December 
252,232 employees whose combined earnings in one week were 
$8,122,113. 

Employment in December, 1930, was 0.7 per cent higher than in 


| December, 1929, and pay-roll totals were 0.5 per cent higher. 


Details for each geographic division are shown in Table 2. 


TABLE 2.—COMPARISON OF EMPLOYMENT AND PAY-ROLL TOTALS IN IDENTICAL 
POWER, LIGHT, AND WATER COMPANIES IN NOVEMBER AND DECEMBER, 1930 





























| Number on pay roll a roll 
, z stab- Per oon Per _ 
Geographie division a eer o Sea oO 
| ments | November, | December, change November, | December, change 
1930 1930 1930 1930 
New England. : , 254 21, 922 21, 688 —1.1 $706, 866 $709, 722 +0. 4 
Middle Atlantic. _. bed .| 340 64, 757 63, 284 —2.3 2, 090, 975 2, 112, 960 +1. 1 
East North Central — 641 55, 900 54, 062 —3.3 1, 870, 287 1, 834, 173 —1.9 
West North Central silly 422 30, 220 29, 209 —3.3 875, 457 866, 430 —1.0 
South Atlantic ae 265 24, 182 23, 852 —1.4 725, 917 732, 844 +1.0 
East South Central. ai 168 7, 347 7, 121 —3.1 182, 258 185, 118 +1.6 
West South Central. ____- 542 16, 851 17, 529 +4. 0 465, 359 498, 865 +7. 2 
MPEG, Semen cavcceces 125 6, 502 6,319 | —2.8 194, 242 188, 877 —2.8 
POUR oti cenonnee 844 | 25, 113 29, 168 | +16. 1 810, 195 993,124 | +22.6 
. aaa a ee eee ee 
All divisions._________. 3,601 | 252,794 | 252, 232 | —0.2 | 7,921,556 | 8,122,113) +2.5 
=e 

















Electric Railroads 


EMPLOYMENT in the operation and maintenance of electric railroads, 
exclusive of car shops, decreased 0.6 per cent from November to 
December, and pay-roll totals increased 1 percent The 478 establish- 
ments reporting had in December 149,983 employees, whose combined 
earnings in one week were $4,707,017. 

Employment in December, 1930, was 9.7 per cent lower than in 
December, 1929, and pay-roll totals were 11.2 per cent lower. 

Details for each geographic division are shown in Table 3. 
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TABLE 3.—COMPARISON OF EMPLOYMENT AND PAY-ROLL TOTALS IN THE OPER\. 
TION AND MAINTENANCE OF IDENTICAL ELECTRIC RAILROADS IN NOVEMBER 
AND DECEMBER, 1930 








Number on pay roll Amount of pay roll 
. | (1 week) 
Estab- | Per cent 
Geographic division lish- nese of 
ments November, December, | change November,| December, 
1930 1930 1930 1930 











New England __-. ; 49 14, 411 14, 237 wi $510, $511, 290 +(),9 
Middle Atlantic lll 39, 014 38, 677 1, 182, 57$ 1, 176, 310 0.5 
East North Central _- os 109 44, 908 44, 531 | 1, 444, 72% 1, 456, 576 +() 
West North Central_-_----- 66 14, 040 13, 717 420, 482 421, 155 +().9 
South Atlantic ; 49 , 120 11, 275 | 287, 321, 546 +117 
East South Central 11 3, 667 3, 698 | 97, 102, 302 15 0 
West South Central_________- 31 5, 200 5, 037 135, 135, 789 +(), 5 
Mountain- - ue ; ; 15 , 144 2, 099 | 57, 745 —? 5 


Pacific___ ~ WR TE 37 5 754 16, 712 521, 706 524.304; +0; 


val 
~ 


Ome Ore OS 


All divisions.____ 478 150,863 149, 983 6 | 4,659,417 | 4,707,017 +1) 














a nieibibiienns in Wholesale and Retail Trade in December, 193( 


MPLOYMENT in 9,759 establishments—wholesale and retail 
trade combined—showed a gain of 13.9 per cent in December 
as compared with November, and an increase of 8.9 per cent was 
reported in pay-roll totals. 
These establishments had in December 411,969 employees whose 
combined earnings in one week were $9,851,472. 





Wholesale Trade 


EMPLOYMENT in wholesale trade alone decreased 0.6 per cent in 
me pein as compared with November, while pay-roll totals increased 

0.3 per cent. Six of the nine seographic divisions showed a pay-roll 
increase, the East South Central and West South Central divisions 
leading with increases of 2.3 per cent and 2.0 per cent, respectively. 
The 1,960 establishments reporting had in December 63 ,350 employees 
and pay-roll totals in one week of $1,980,307. 

Employment in December, 1930, was 10.3 per cent lower than in 
December, 1929, and pay-roll totals were 12.8 per cent lower. 

Details for each geographic division are shown in Table 1. 


TABLE 1.—COMPARISON OF EMPLOYMENT AND PAY-ROLL TOTALS IN IDENTICAL 
WHOLESALE TRADE ESTABLISHMENTS IN NOVEMBER AND DECEMBER, 1930 








Amount of pay roll 
" (1 week) 
Estab- | | Per 

Geographic division lish- | — cent of 


Number on pay roll 








y | , sHange 
November,| December, November,| December, | °!" 


1930 1930 1930 1930 





| ments | 


New England ; 176 3, 993 3, 986 | E $113, 123 $112, 198 | 
Middle Atlantic______-_-- 318 9, 718 9, 567 | 6 317, 305 312, 676 | 
East North Central sebaal 282 | 12, 116 11, 976 . 381, 539 377, 420 
West North Central__________| 267 14, 074 14, 028 ; 417, 302 422, 716 | 
ON ES 183 | 3, 741 3, 817 2. 108, 883 110, 343 
East South Central 71 | 1, 822 1, 807 ; 49, 470 50, 610 
West South Central 237 5, 839 5, 827 ‘fl 173, 841 177, 250 
Mountain aE 80 | 1, 845 1, 803 K 61, 762 62, 032 
DOGO s iecisns ier 346 10, 607 10, 539 351, 879 355, 062 | 











All divisions....______.| 1,960 | 63, 755 63, 350 1,975,104 | 1,980,307 | 
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Retail Trade 


EMPLOYMENT in retail trade in December showed an increase of 


/17.0 per cent, and pay-roll totals increased 11.3 per cent, there 


having been increases in both items in each geographic division. 
These per cents of increase reflect the large volume of Christmas 
trade. 

The 7,799 establishments from which reports were received had 
in December 348,619 employees whose combined earnings in one 


| week were $7,871,165. 


Employment in December, 1930, was 8.8 per cent lower than in 
December, 1929, and pay-roll totals were 10.7 per cent lower. 
Details by geographic divisions are shown in Table 2. 


TABLE 2.—COMPARISON OF EMPLOYMENT AND PAY-ROLL TOTALS IN IDENTICAL 
RETAIL TRADE ESTABLISHMENTS IN NOVEMBER AND DECEMBER, 1930 








——— 
































{ ‘ 
Number on pay roll —_T roll 
Estab- | Per | Per 

Geographic division | lish- cent of cent of 
| ments 'N ovember,| December, change November, December, | change 

| 1930 1930 | 1930 1930 
New England................|. 118 15, 478 18,528 | +19.7| $367,275 | $399,146 | +8.7 
Middle Atlantic ~------| 408 83, 763 98,819 | +18.0 2, 251, 740 2, 508, 003 +11.4 
East North Central_.....-...| 2,742 83, 976 96, 837 | +15.3 2, 992,103 | 2, 196, 796 +10.3 
' West North Central_________- 693 22, 428 25, 836 | +15. 2 467,815 | 502, 345 7.4 
Seute meee. c...2..-05-.. 1, 067 22, 851 27, 796 | +21.6 486, 575 | 561, 714 +15. 4 
East South Central_-___- Ss. 430 8, 599 9,590 | +11.5 165, 387 | 175, 212 +5.9 
West South Central___.______ 321 12, 308 13, 091 +6.4 239, 493 249, 963 +4.4 
SS ee 187 4, 931 5,881 | +19.3 107, 264 116, 790 +8.9 
, =) Oe Rea? ae ..| 1,833 43, 685 52, 241 | +19.6 993, 613 1, 161, 196 +16.9 

— 

All divisions ___._____- _.| 4,799 298, 019 348,619 | +17.0 | 7,071,265 | 7,871,165  +411.3 











| 
| 





8. Employment in Hotels in December, 1930 


MPLOYMENT in hotels decreased 1.8 per cent in December as 

compared with November, and pay-roll totals decreased2 .2 per 
cent. The 2,018 hotels reporting had in December 145,076 employees 
whose earnings in one week were $2,441,910. 

The South Atlantic division reported an increase in employment and 
also in pay-roll totals, due to the opening of winter resort hotels. All 
other divisions reported slight decreases in both items, as compared 
with November. 

Employment in December, 1930, was 4.3 per cent lower than in 
December, 1929, and pay-roll totals were 7.5 per cent lower. 

Per capita earnings, obtained by dividing the total number of em- 
pores into the total amount of pay-roll, should not be interpreted 
as being the entire earnings of hotel employees. The pay-roll totals 
here reported are cash payments only, with no regard to the value of 
room or board furnished employees, and of course no satisfactory esti- 
mate can be made of additional recompense in the way of tips. The 
additions to the money wages granted vary greatly, not only among 
localities but among hotels in one locality and among employees in one 
hotel. Some employees are furnished board and room, others are 
given board only for 1, 2, or 3 meals, while the division of tips is made 
in many ways. Per capita earnings are further reduced by the con- 
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siderable amount of part-time employment caused by conventions an 
banquets or other functions. 

The details for each geographic division are shown in the tab 
following. 


COMPARISON OF EMPLOYMENT AND PAY-ROLL TOTALS IN IDENTICAL HOTELS |\ 
NOVEMBER AND DECEMBER, 1930 














Amount of pay roll 


Number on pay roll (1 week) 


. . . . Per 
Geographic division Hotels ——i gat fo O 


November,} December, change November,, December, 
1930 1930 1930 1930 


$140, 353 $133, 882 
822, 675 800, 013 
563, 750 548, 464 
205, 579 200, 655 
179, 312 184, 111 
66, 367 65, 004 
126, 485 124, 793 
62, 066 60, 080 
329, 697 324, 9O5 


aaa a 98 8, 568 8, 065 
Middle Atlantic : 36: 45, 947 44, 682 
East North Central P 39% 31, 862 31, 302 —1. 
West North Central el 267 14, 183 13, 740 —3. 
South Atlantic 11, 979 12, 571 
East South Central__- : 5, 243 5, 077 
West South Central- . 55 9, 258 9, 184 
Mountain Ao tle : 3, 583 3, 465 
. >) MSL ee 366 17, 105 16, 990 


ii tit 
SHLOMO pH 
NOWNOK OOO 





| 


2,496,284 2, 441, 910 


| 
a 
@ i 








All divisions | 2, 147, 728 145, 076 





9. Employment in Canning and Preserving in December, 1930 


HE heavy seasonal decrease in canning and preserving noted in 
November was continued in December by a per cent of 36.3 in 
employment and of 30.8 in pay-roll totals. 

Reports from 969 establishments (of which 101 were closed in De- 
cember) showed 36,698 employees receiving in one week in December 
pay-roll totals of $610,916. 

Employment in December, 1930, was 0.5 per cent higher than in 
December, 1929, but pay-roll totals declined 9.5 per cent over the 
year interval. 

Details by. geographic divisions are shown in the following table: 


COMPARISON OF EMPLOYMENT AND PAY-ROLL TOTALS IN IDENTICAL CANNING 
AND PRESERVING ESTABLISHMENTS IN NOVEMBER AND DECEMBER, 1930 








Number on pay roll | pees ty roll 


| 
Estab- | Per Per 
Geographic division lish- FRG cena |. 035 —| cent of 
ments |November,| December, change Novem ber,| December, change 
1930 | 1930 1930 1930 














New England bird . 6 $37, 5 $24, 406 
Middle Atlantic _- ed 6 200, 320 165, 334 
East North Central______-_- 275 | 1 | 189, 231 123, 871 
West North Central____-._-- 57 | 2! 34. 1 | 28, 632 21, 233 
Gos Beene. . ...-...- sass : 24. 6 82, 923 71, 760 
East South Central : .8 | 19, 130 13, 510 
West South Central - --------- 3 | F ‘ 33. 6 | 13, 535 7, 373 
EE Bciciccacas ocscade ‘ 3 | 5. 7 | 43, 746 | 26, 186 
. 267, 204 157, 243 


All divisions... 4 | y soe, 2a 610, 916 
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10. Employment in Laundries in December, 1930 


nd MPLOYMENT in laundries decreased 0.8 per cent in December 


ble 


130 


in 
in 


he 


NG 


and pay-roll totals decreased 1.8 per cent, as shown by reports 


i from 183 establishments which had in Decembér 17,931 employees 


4 


» whose earnings in one week were $353,482. 


i 


There were increases in employment in the South Atlantic, East 
South Central, and Pacific geographic divisions and decreases in each 


' of the remaining six divisions. 


As data for December, 1929, are not available no comparison of 


employment over the 12-month period can be made. 


Details for each geographic division appear in the table following. 


. COMPARISON OF EMPLOYMENT AND PAY-ROLL TOTALS IN IDENTICAL LAUNDRIES 


IN NOVEMBER AND DECEMBER, 1930 








| Amount of pay roll 


Number on pay roll (1 week) 




















ee | Taun- | Per | | Per 
Geographic division ill le | ee ee eee 
\November,| December, change \November,| December, change 
| 1930 1930 1930 1930 
| 
, | | 
= New England _---- , 23 | 1,458 | 1,450 | —0.5 $31, 556 $30, 984 —1.8 
| Middle Atlantic 51 8, 215 | 8,133 | —1.0 175, 875 172, 822 —1.7 
| East North Central _- 20 807 | 798 | —1.1 15, 289 14,097 | —7.8 
West North Central- --_--- 20 1, 875 | 1, 869 —0.3 31, 313 31, 385 +0. 2 
South Atlantic - ‘ eel 13 1, 493 | 1, 516 +1.5 25, 882 26, 444 +2.2 
» East South Central--.---- 12 653 | 655 | +0.3 9, 904 9, 523 —3.8 
» West South Central 16 1,075 1,039 —3.3 16, 591 15, 368 —7.4 
* Mountain. ----- dive 1] 867 806 —7.0 15, 192 13, 863 —8.7 
oo ee 17 1, 636 1,665 | +1.8 | 38, 199 38, 996 +2.1 
— -- | 
All divisions - sete 183 18,079 | 17,931 | —0.8 | 359, 801 | 353,482  —1,8 





11. Employment in Dyeing and Cleaning in December, 1930 


MPLOYMENT in dyeing and cleaning establishments decreased 
6.5 per cent in December as compared with November, and pay- 
roll totals decreased 7.1 per cent, as shown by reports from 69 estab- 
lishments, having in December 2,680 employees whose combined 


earnings In one week were $64,059. 


As data for December, 1929, are not available no comparison of 
employment over the 12-month period can be made. , 
Details for each geographic division appear in the table following. 


COMPARISON OF EMPLOYMENT AND PAY-ROLL TOTALS IN IDENTICAL DYEING 
AND CLEANING ESTABLISHMENTS IN NOVEMBER AND DECEMBER, 1930 






































Number on pay roll Amount of pay roll 
(1 week) 
Estab- | Per Per 
Geographic division lish- | cent of eae cent of 
ments ‘November,|} December, change November,| December, change 
1930 1930 1930 1930 
—— Pane A. = 
New England___...........--| 6 | 295 275 | —6.8 $7, 731 | $7,346| —5.0 
Middle Atlantie__.........-- 10 | 708 680 | —4.0 18, 659 | 17, 748 —4.9 
East North Central....._.___- 4 169 165 | —2.4 4,078 | 3,862! —5.3 
West North Central______.___| 9 255 237 | —7.1 5, 147 4, 713 —8.4 
South Atlantic. _- 4 129 115 | —10.9 3, 329 3, 323 —0.2 
East South Central 6 276 262 | —5.1 5, 194 | 4,935 | —65.0 
West South Central____.____-| 14 456 399 | —12.5 10, 022 | 8, 567 —14.5 
Mountain _____- le 9 g& 4) —4.1 2, 373 | 2,280} —3.9 
SES + oe aS 7 | 480 453 | —5.6 12, 427 11,285 | 9.2 
All divisions..._______. 69 2, 866 2,680 | —6,5 68, 960 64, 059 —7.1 
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Indexes of Employment and Pay-Roll Totals—Mining, Quarry. 
ing, Crude Petroleum Producing, Public Utilities, Trade, 
Hotels, and Canning 


HE following table shows the index numbers of employment and 
pay- -roll totals for anthracite, bituminous coal, and metallif- 
erous mining, quarrying, crude petroleum producing, telephone and 
telegraph, power-light-water, electric railroads, wholesale and retail 
trade, hotels, and canning and preserving, by months, from January, 
1929, to December, 1930, with the monthly average for 1929 as 100, 
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Employment on Class I Steam Railroads in the United Stata 


HE monthly trend of employment from January, 1923, to Nover. 

ber, 1930, on Class I railroads—that is, all roads having oper: ating 
revenues of $1, 000,000 or over—is shown by the index numbers pub. 
lished in Table 1 These index numbers are construc ‘ted from monthly 
reports of the Interstate Commerce Commission, using the monthly 
average for 1926 as 100. 


TABLE 1,—INDEX OF EMPLOYMENT ON CLASS I STEAM RAILROADS IN THE UNITE) 
STATES, JANUARY, 1923, TO NOVEMBER, 1930 


[Monthly average, 1926= 100] 

















Month 9% 1925 


~ 


January R. 96. ¢ 95. ; 
February . 6 97. 95. 96. 
March. - Rina . 5 7. 95. 96. 
April 2. 98. 96. 98. § 

97. 100. 2 | 
98. 101. 6 | 
99. 102. ¢ 
99. 102. 
99. 102. } 
100. 103. 
YY. 101. 
97. 98. 
sli et ee Oe, 


Average... 1 | aa 97.9 100. 


} 





June. _-_ 
July. 
August 
September 
October 
November 
December __- 


eS Sere we 


on . 
erow ok 


—_— ee =1¢ 


, | Average for 11 months. 


Table 2 shows the total number of employees on the 15th day each 
of November, 1929, and October and November, 1930, and pay-roll 
totals for the entire months. 

In these tabulations data for the occupational group reported as 

‘executives, officials, and staff assistants’”’ are omitted. 
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TABLE 2-—-EMPLOYMENT AND EARNINGS OF RAILROAD EMPLOYEES, 
1929, AND OCTOBER AND NOVEMBER, 
(From monthly reports of Interstate Commerce Commission. 


TREND OF EM 


cupations are shown separately, 


I ups} 


Professional, clerical, and general. 


Clerks 


Occupation 


PLOYMENT 


1930 
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NOVEMBER 


As data for only the more important 


the group totals are not the sum of the items under the respective 


Novem- 
ber, 1929 





Stenographers and ty pists 


Maintenance of way and struc- | 


tures. 


Laborers, extra gang and work | 


train 


Laborers, 
section. —_- 


Maintenance of CRE. and 


stores 
Carmen 


track 


Machinists- 
Skilled trades helpers 


Laborers 


(shops, engine houses, 


power plants, and stores) 


Common laborers (shops, engine 
houses, 
Stores) .... 


Transportation, other than train, | 


power plants, 


engine, and yard 
Station agents- 


Telegraphers, 


telephoners, 


towermen 


Truckers 


(stations, 


and platforms) 


Crossing and bridge flagmen and 
gatemen 


Transportation (yard masters, 


switch tenders, and hostlers) 


Transportation, train and engine _| 


Road conductors. _-__- 
a brakemen and flagmen. 


Yard brakemen, and yard helpers 


Road engineers and motormen- 
Road fireman and helpers 


All employees__________- 


and roadway | 


and 
| 


warehouses, 


271, 833 
153, 942 





400, 689 


64, 437 


198, 321 | 


456, 271 
100, 443 


| 
54, 532 





37, 269 





52, 350 


195, 597 


29, 106 
and | 


23, 143 
| 
34, 748 


20, 380 


21, 765 


317, 868 
| 35, 435 
| 70,035 
| 54, 787 
| 42,170 
| 42, 483 


24, 864 | 





101, 580 | 








October, 
1930 


245, 494 | 





| 


| 


136, 315 | 
22, 676 | 


337, 056 
40, 172 
177, 721 
378, 794 
79, $37 
47, 960 
83, 159 
31, 955 
41, 123 
176, 772 
28, 471 
21, 230 
28, 266 
19, 523 


19, 625 


281, 003 
31, 644 
61, 962 
47, 758 
37, 656 
38, 239 





Number of employees at 
middle of month 


Novem- 


, 1930 





242, 839 


134, 521 | 


22, 474 


293, 534 


28, 799 


151, 695 


376, 973 
79, 549 
48, 046 


82, 705 


31, 654 


40, 


172, 791 
28, 349 


20, 954 | 


27, 059 


19, 408 


19, 402 


272, 703 
30, 734 
59, 886 
46, 559 
36, 541 
37, 150 


536 | 


Total earnings 


Novem- 
ber, 1929 


$39, 636, 902 
21, 230, 437 
3, 236, 803 


| 37, 052, 448 


13, 889, 279 





12, O11, 683 


4, 204, 204 
24, 491, 163 
4, 632, 357 
3, 554, 501 
3, 277, 155 


1, 574, 541 


4, 279, 696 


64, 592, 904 
8, 518, 187 
12, 292, 893 
9, 717, 161 
11, 467, 077 
8, 421, 864 





4, 723, 631 | 


62, 688, 174 | 
15, 747, 021 | 
9, 083, 188 | 


3, 572, 771 


October, 
1930 


$36, 779, 737 
| 19, 364, 157 
| 3,018, 560 
| 32, 438, 959 
3, 085, 104 
12, 888, 869 
50, 689, 803 
12, 109, 023 
7, 568, 749 
9, 430, 801 
3, 103, 577 
3, 227, 648 
22, 872, 298 
4, 658, 003 
3, 381, 008 
2, 721, 366 


1, 530, 320 








| Novem- 
| ber, 1930 


|$35, 288, 582 
| 18, 262, 624 
2, 906, 532 


26, 543, 586 
1, 946, 167 


9, 766, 946 


| 46, 758, 153 
| 10, 984, 697 
| 6,955, 261 

8, 593, 256 


2, 923, O88 


2, 887, 638 
21, 302, 482 
4,391, 919 
3, 209, 57$§ 
2, 368, 815 


1, 506, 232 





1, 664, 023° 4, 438,744 1, 378, 242 232, 741, 287 206, 065, 981 
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| 


3,883,912 | 3, 745, 71 
| 
59, 401, 272 | 52, 572, 008 
7,989,179 | 7,067, 319 
11,419,115 | 9, 869, 203 
8, 623, 134 | 7, 739, 573 
10, 732, 101 9, 436, 009 
7, 830, 631 | 6,872, 920 
186, 155, 582 
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MONTHLY LABOR REVIEW 


Changes in Employment and Pay Rolls in Various States 


HE following data as to changes in employment and pay rolls 
have been compiled from reports received from the various 


State labor offices: 


PER CENT OF CHANGE IN EMPLOYMENT AND PAY 


ROLLS IN SPECIFIED STA‘ 


~ 


Monthly period 





| 

| Per cent of 
November 
cember, 1930 


change, 
to De- 


State, and industry group | 


Employ- 


De , 
ment Pay roll 


Arkansas 


1 
~) 


Auto dealers, garages - - 
Auto bodies, wood parts_- 
Bakeries and cafés- 
Beverages - - .------ a 4] 
Brick and tile | 
Candy and confections ---__| 
Cooperage, heading -- 
Cotton compresses, 
and products - - 
Coal mines 
Furniture manufacture __-_- 
Flour, grain, feed, fertilizer_ 
Glass factories______- paca 
Handles, hubs, spokes. 
aS 
Laundries - 

Lumber mills- , 
Mac hinery, foundries, perta | 414 
Newspapers and printers - -| —2. 
Packing houses — —2. 
Petroleum products. - -- —4, 
Sand, gravel, stone- —4, 
Textile mills, garments. - —4, 
Publie utilities. —3. 
Wholesale and retail_- +4. 
Miscellaneous. - - -_------ 2 —1, 


+0. 6 
— 46. 6 
+4. 

— 28. 6 
+13. 6 
+12. : 
+7. 


—3. 
+4. 
—37. 
—14, 
+46. 
+4. 
+. 
—— 


ot 


00 We Oo Oo OF 


ow 


gins, 


et 


on 


Cnwoeome Or Unf ee WOK HI OH I 
— Se 11S OD 


October to Novem- 
ber, 1930 
California 


Stone, clay, and ome 
products_......-- 
Metals, machinery, - 
conveyances. _-_--- 
Wood manufactures .- -| 
Leather and rubber goods 


Chemicals, oils, paints, 


and 


Printing and paper goods_. 


Clothing, millinery, and 
faunas... .....s..-- j 
Foods, beverages, and to- 





Motion pictures -_--_- : 
Miscellaneous. - . -------- ; 





All industries _____- 
Illin ois 
Stone, clay, and glass 
products_-__-_--. 
Metals, machinery, and 
conveyances 
Wood products 
Furs and leather goods. - _ - 
Chemicals, oils, paints, etc_ 
Printing and paper goods. 





Per cent of chianve. 
October to Novem. 
| ber, 1930 
State, and industry group 

Employ- 


ment Pa 


VI 


Illinois—C ontinued 


Textiles. ___. 

Clothing and millinery. 

Food, beverages, and to- 
bacco__ ee 


| Miscellaneous - - 








All manufacturing___| 


Trade, wholesale and retail | 
Services __ . A. PES 
Public utilities ___- 

Coal mining 
Building and contrac ting - 


All nonmanufactur- 
er ; 


All industries.__-_-- —1.9 
November to Decem- 
ber, 1930 


Iowa 


Food and kindred prod- 
aaa ‘ 

‘7eneues..... 

Iron and steel works- 

Lumber products _- 

Leather products. 

Paper products, printing | 
and publishing - 

Patent medicines, chemi- | 
cals, and compounds.. 

Stone and clay products. 

Tobacco and cigars - - 

Railway-car shops 

Various industries. 


+-3.5 


All industries 
Maryland 


Food products 

i 

Iron and steel, and their 
products-____- 

Lumber and its produc ts... 

Leather and its products__- 

Rubber tires________- : 

Paper and printing. 

Chemicals and allied prod- 


Stone, clay, and glass prod- 
Ee 

Metal products other than 
iron and steel 

Tobacco products____--- 

Transportation equipment. 

Car building and repairing. 

Miscellaneous - - - - i 


All I AES 
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CENT OF CHANGE IN EMPLOYMENT AND PAY ROLLS 


Continued 


Monthly period—Continued 
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IN SPECIFIED STATES— 








State, and industry group 


Maryland—C ontinued 


Retail establishments = 
Wholesale establishments 
Pub lic utilities - - - - - 

Coal mines - - - 

Hotels 

Quarries. - -- 

Building construction. - - --- 


Massachusetts 


Boot and shoe cut stock and 
findings. -- 

Boots and shoes 

Bread and other bakery 
products _- wre 

Clothing, eG 

Clothing, aamen’s b hice ace 

Confectionery - - ---- 

Cotton goods - 

Dyeing and finishing tex- 


Electrical mac hinery, appa- 
ratus, and supplies - : 

Foundry and mac hine-shop 
products : ‘ 


Furniture - -.- — 
Hosiery and knit goods. 
Leather, tanned, curried, 


and finished _ Saad 
Paper and wood pulp.__--- 
Printing and publishing - -- 
Rubber footwear - - 
Rubber goods, 

RSS 
Silk goods ee 
Textile machinery and De arts | 
Woolen and worsted goods_-_ 


a and 


All industries_...__- 


Michigan 


Paper and printing... _._.. 
C nemnlonle and allied prod- 
_ Sal a re 


—_ clay, and glass prod- 
uc 


Dee = amen wn~ 


Metal products, not iron | 


and steel 


Iron and steel products...._. 





| 1930 1930 
| 
i 97.6 | 84.7 
75. 2 | 65. 6 || 
105. 6 | 107. 5 |} 
87. 6 | 72.5 
106. 8 103. 2 || 
108. 8 | 107. 5 || 
51. 2 | 51.4 |} 
86. 7 | 89. 3 
70. 0 | 68. 1 
97.5 | 94. 5 
82. 6 80. 9 || 
73. 0 69.9 | 
92.7 88.0 || 
88. 4 85. 2 || 
103. 5 103. 5 
75.7 | 76.4 
55. 6 55. 0 || 
56. 7 67. 2 
56. 1 58. 2 || 
65. 4 | 62.3 | 
Rs 72. 5 70. 4 











Per cent of change, | 
November to De- 
cember, 1930 | 

Employ- — 

ment Pay roll 

| | | 
+31.0 | +27.5 
—.4 +.3 

| —.7 | —5. 6 || 

+2, 1 | +21.3 
—22| —8.5 

— 24. 8 | —23.7 |i 

— 23.9 | —21.3 |} 

| 

index || 

numbers (1925- | 


1927= 


| Employment — 
| 100) 


October, | November, 








Per cent of change, 
October to Novem- 
ber, 1930 











| Tobacco products ____-_--- 
| Paper and printing 


| Stone, clay, and glass 








ae: Pay roll 
—3. 1 —3.7 
| =y —1:% 
—8. 2 —13.7 
+2.3 +1.6 
— 10.6 —11.2 





| Per cent of change, 


State, and industry group | 


Michigan—Continued 


Lumber and its products _ - 
Leather and its products___- 
Food and kindred products _| 
Textiles and their products. 
Tobacco products____- 
Vehicles for land warape: 
tation... -- 
Miscellaneous - - - 


All industries__- 


New Jersey 


Food and kindred products 


Fextiles and their products 
Iron and steel and their | 
| EE ee 
Lumber and its products- - 
Leather and its products___. 


Chemicals and allied prod- 
ree ae ee 

Stone, clay, and glass ‘prod- 
~~ iia 





Metal produc ts other than 
iron and steel______--__-_- 
Vehicles for land transpor- | 
| epilis -G REaep eaE 
Miscellaneous - - - ------ 


All industries _____-- 


New York 


Miscellaneous stone and 
minerals_---.__.-- 
Lime, cement, and 
ae 
Brick, tile, and pottery - 
SR, eS 
Metals and machinery--__--- 
Silver andjewelry-___-- 
Brass, copper, and alu- 


Structural and architec- 
Saeareen.........-... 
Sheet metal and hard- 
Firearms, tools, and cut- 
eae 


Cooking, heating, and : 


ventilating apparatus_ 
Machinery, including 
electrical apparatus__- 
Automobiles, carriages, 
and airplanes___.__- 
Railroa equipment 
and reneéir.........- 
Boat and ship building - 


October to Novem- 
ber, 1930 








: | 
Employ- | _ 
ment | Pay roll 

—5.1 —9.9 
—10.5 —8.8 
—3. 1 —1.8 
+1.9 +7.9 
+4. 6 +1.3 
—6.4 | —4.6 
+ 1 | +.3 
=5. t | —4.7 
—.2 | +.3 
—.5 | -.% 
—3.1 | —5.9 
+2. 0 +5.2 
2.7 —5.6 
~3.8 | —5.6 
+3. 1 | +3. 0 
—1.0 +.1 
. —27) —9,3 
—4.6 | —4,1 
acaba —1.5 
—6.7 | —19. 0 
—2.7 | —6. 2 





| Nov ember to Decein- 





Instruments and appli- 


ber, 1930 

—3. 6 | —2.9 
+1.4 +2.7 
—6. 2 | —6.9 
—11.6 | —14.1 
+3. 2 | +5.0 
—2.7 —2.8 
—4, 2 | —8.9 
+.1 +3.0 
—8&.8 —16. 1 
—1.4 —1,4 
—2.5 —3.8 
—3.8 —.9 
—4,.8 — 10.6 
—2.1 —1.8 
—8.7 —14.6 
—1.5 +5. 0 
+12.4 +10. 0 
—1,2 —1,4 
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PER CENT OF CHANGE IN EMPLOYMENT AND PAY 


Continued 


ROLLS IN SPECIFIED STAT) 


Monthly period—Continued 














cent of cl 
November, ti 
cember, 1930 


Per cent of change, iz Per 
November to De- 
cember, 1930 


State, and industry group State, and industry group 


Employ- ae? 
ment Pay roll 


Employ- 


ment Pay 





Oklahoma—C entinned 


Lead and zine: 
Mines and mills 
Smeiters__- 

Metals and machinery: 
Auto repairs, etc___ 
Machine shops and 

foundries - 
Tank construction and 
erection___- 
Leather Oi) industry: 
Furs and fur goods. Producing and gasoline 
Shoes __-- +-Q. manufacture__ 


New York—Continued 
Wood manufactures - - 
Saw and planing mills-| 
Furniture and cabinet- | 








Pianos and other musi- 
calinstruments 
Miscellaneous wood.-- -- 
Furs, leather, and rubber 
nen. 


Other leather and can- 
vas goods_-_-_- 

Rubber and gutta- 
percha__- 


Refineries 


| Printing: Job work. 


| Public utilities: 
Steam-railway shops 


Pearl, horn, bone, ete-- 


Chemicals, oils, paints, etc 


Street railways 
Water, light, and power | 


vw et Ut 


| Stone, clay, and glass: 
Brick and tile_.--.-_-- 
Cement and plaster___. 
Crushed stone 

tlass manufacture__..-_| 

| Textiles and cleaning: 
Textile manufacture__- 
Laundries, etc 

Woodworking: 

Sawmills. - - 
Millwork, ete 


Drugs and chemicals. - - 

Paints and colors- 

Oil products_.. 

Miscellaneouse hemi- 
cals__-- 

Paper - 

Printing and paper goods. 
Paper boxes and tubes__| 
Miscellaneous paper | 

goods _ 
Printing and bookmak- 
ing - naan 

Textiles. __- 3 
Silk and silk goods. 
Wool manufactures. 
Cotton goods. __- 

Knit goods me 
| 
Other textiles _. 

Clothing and millinery - 
Men’s clothing - ae 
Men’s furnishings - asi 
Women’s clothing - __- 
Women’s underwear-.- 
Women’s headwear-_.- 
Miscellaneous sewing_ - 
Laundering and clean- a- | 

| 
| 
| 


bo Or bo a> Or 


fo) 


—6§.5 


+, 
—9. 
—4, 
—11. 
— 16. 


All industries___- 


| 


wnt or 
wow 


| ’ 
Index numbers 
1925 = 100)—e 
ment 
| Novem- Dec 
Pennsylvania | ber, 1930 ber, 1) 


— 


—15. 
—5. 
—4. 
—1, 
—8, 
—1, 

—15. 

—12, 


—5. 


ee ce ee ee eo ed eed FO) eed eed eet FD) 


Metal products. sa 82. 
Transportation equipment - 63. 
Textile products_-_.......--- 96. 6 
Foods and tobacco - 3 106. : 
Stone, clay, and gl: iss prod- 

ducts____ 
Lumber products___-.------ 
far ey products - - . -- 

Leather and rubber prod- 

WOE. dd.canss : 

Paper and printing - 


All manufacturing. 





Se Oak oe 


—2. 
—4, 
+7. 
—39. 
+6, 


Ne eee 

Food and tobacco.__- 
Flour, feed, and cereals - 
Canning ¢ ind preserving_ 
Other groceries - - - ------ 
Meat and dairy prod- 

ucts - . ; —3. 

Bakery produc eee ‘ —2. 
Candy...-- PS : +65. 
Beverages........___- } ; —3. 
Tobacco 9. —9Y, 

Water, light, and pow * “ee —1, +.9 || Metal products... 

— || Transportation equipment 

—3.4 || Textile products. - 

Foods and tobacco - 

Stone, clay, and glass prod- 


one “10 NOnNaonoreon 


CWer cr @ 








~- 


I 
oa 


Pay roll 


5 
| 
»7 
.8 
5 
. 2 
l 


bom 





All industries______- 3, 


Oklahoma 


Cottonseed-oil mills... - +25. 

Food —— 
Bakeries _- inet Roland ia’ —3. 
Confections...__- | —365. 
Creameries and di \iries _ —5, 
Flour mills___- —§8, 
Ice and ice cream ____- —15, 
Meat and poultry --_____| -. 








+15. 5 


—7.1 

—36. 4 
—1.1 
—4,8 | 
—10.8 | All manufacturing- 
—4. 3 || 


? Change of less than one-tenth of | per cent. 


[440] 


Lumber products___-____- 
Chemical products. -.-__- 87. 
Leather and rubber aaa’ 
ucts - - , BR 91. 
Paper andprinting.- er 100. 


76. 





a> bh 











1 No change. 8 Preliminary figures 
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PER CENT OF CHANGE IN EMPLOYMENT AND PAY ROLLS IN SPECIFIED STATES— 
Continued 


Monthly period—Continued 




































































= 
Per cent of change, | Per cent of change, 
November to De- | | October to Novem- 
cember, 1930 ber, 1930 
State, and industry group State, and industry group Bree tae tae a 
1} 
Employ- " Employ- " 
ment Pay roll ment Pay roll 
Texas Wisconsin—C ontinued 
Auto and body works. - - --- | eae } Manual—C ontinued 
Bakeries wee ee eee mw eee eee eee —5, 7 cial dis ly tniiliaiti diated 
Confectioneries - -...-------- ag 2 | Stone crushing and quarry- 
Pure food products. -------- 5, eee le 7a Si Ae eee +4, 2 —1.4 
Ice cream factories------ -- :  * 9 Se | Manufacturing: 
eT oe Sea —.3 sie abiy | Stone and allied in- 
Ice factories... _- : Tt RS RMT 5: I aiaiss Tash ws wh —14.8 —9.7 
Meat packing and slaugh- 0 ERE ae RR, Sea —3.1 —13.9 
| eae , +21.0 aca a ... ed ee ae —2.7 —8.4 
Cotton-oil mills-----..--.--- —15.1 | DD ial ncn c ant scone —7.9 —17.6 
Cotton compresses __---- ---- ai 3 ee | ee soa ceomawe —8,8 —15. 2 
Men’ clothing manufac- eens —1.7 —6.3 
IR at oth SO ae gh Re el ee -.. _ Se eee —4.5 —8.5 
Ww cute 's clothing manu- ge —5.0 | —7.5 
facture ---- -- +18. gt RECT ee and publish- | 
Brick, tile, and terra cotta. PE I). ocaseansion | | ie +.2 | 0 
Foundries and machine i Cc hemicals (including 
“ae ae ees _ = | pee Bors | soap, glue, and ex- 
Structural-iron works._____- __,  f Tee. SEE citiowedecn as —1.0 | —7.5 
Railrodd car shops__-_-_-..--- st | ER TES 
Electric-railway car shops. - Ct SIPS Le All manufacturing. -_-_| —3.9 | —10.9 
Petroleum ae. pipte ontliae | 
a oh Ee Construction: | 
Lamber mile. ......-...... oy ) Se eS a sine —8.8 —13.9 
Furniture manufacture --_-_- = Oe EN SS —9.0 —9.4 
Paper-box manufacture- -_-- RA ea: —17.0 —11.8 
Cotton textile mills -- es Marine dredging, sewer 
Coment DiMtS... ...........  , et & ee _ . = asta as —19.5 —25.1 
Commercial printing - - --- -- | | | Communication : 
Newspaper snngene BRN 3 f * eT ee Steam railways-_-------- —7.2 —6.5 
shia Sa aS a i i rrr Electric railways. ------ —1.4 | —9.0 
Pubes See... ..-.... 0. | aes Express, telephone, and 
ne on nenenevene at | ¥ Caeree.............. .0| —3.6 
Wholesale stores_......_-- : —1.7 ..... || Light and power-_-.......--- —4,2 —4,2 
| ee a —1.5 ... || Wholesale trade. .........-- —7.1 | —3.9 
Miscellaneous. --..........- —4.7 . || Hotels and restaurants____-- ne | ND 
—— —_——. Laundering and dyeing-_-__-_- —1.2 | —4,8 
All industries. ....___. 9S habe ee \ 
| Nonmanual | 
October to Novem- || Manufacturing, mines, and | 
ber, 1930 ii ititeinntnoncuwsees —.7 | —1.8 
Comstenesen is Ea —1.0! —2.2 
‘ommunication.-____.--_--- —2.2 —3.1 
Wisconsin | Mader poe ee, a “t —1.1 —1.0 
etail trade, sales force only - +3.8 +1.0 
Manua! Miscellaneous professional 
Logging... __- C0 EE Bites +61. 9 oe eee —.3 —1.4 
Mining: | 
Lead and zinc. ____.___- —6.7 +13. 5 | 
6. lee —7. —10.5 | 
34026°—31——18 [441] 
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IN EMPLOYMENT AND PAY ROLLS IN SPECIFIED STATEs— 





Illin ois q 

| 

Stone, clay, and glass prod- | 
So... Sis eee 
Metals, machinery, and | 


conveyances 
Wood products --- -| 
Furs and leather goods 
Chemicals, oils, paints, etc_| 
Printing and paper goods 
Textiles - 
Clothing and millinery - 
Foods, beverages, and to- 
bacco. : 


All manufacturing _.- 


Trade, wholesale and retail- 
Public utilities - - -—- al 1 
Coal mining ---- 

Building and ‘contrac ting _- 


All industries__ - 
Massachusetts 


Boot and shoe cut stock and 
findings - 
Boots and shoes 
Bread and 
roducts 
Clothing, men’s - --...__--- 
Clothing, women’s- 
Confectionery - 
Cotton goods - a 
Dyeing and finishing tex- 
tiles Zidnde’ccuodaseeen 
Electrical machine ry, appa- 
ratus, and supplies____--- 
Foundry and machine-shop 
products 


other bakery 





4 Includes motion pictures. 


100 


ik Employment 








PER CENT OF CHANGE 
Per cent of change, 
November, 1929 to 
November, 1930 
State, and industry group me a ee 
| 
| Employ- =o 
| ment Pay roll 
7 
California 
Stone, clay, and glass prod- | 
Sees... jas 28. 7 — 32.2 
Metals, machinery, and | 
conveyances a l —32. 8 
Wood manufac tures .6 | —32. 2 
Leather and rubber goods bez 4. 5 | — 26.8 
, Chemicals, oils, paints, ete- _ 2 1 | —35. 2 
Printing and paper geeds...| —6.9 —9, 
Textiles _ _-- —7.2 —19.7 
Clothing, millinery, and 
laundering___- —11.4 —13.9 
Foods, beverages, and to- | 
bacco. : ioe iah —12.6 —11.4 
Miscellaneous 4.______------ —50. 8 —41.3 
All industries......... — 22. 6 —28.8 
Public utilities. ........__-- —6. 5 9.1 
Wholesale and retail__ —6.2 —7.6 
-index 




















' 


| 








State, and industry group 


Massachusetts—Con. 

IS: 5 eee ae 

Hosiery and knit goods 

Leather, tanned, curried, 
and finishe d- 

Paper and wood pulp. 


| Printing and publishing. 


Rubber foot wear 


Rubber goods, tires, and 
tubes -_- 

Silk goods._ - 

Textile machine ry and 


parts _ _- 
Woolen and worsted goods - 


All industries___-_- 












numbers (1925- 

—— i | New York 
Novem- | November, | Stone, clay, and glass_ 
ber, 1929; 1930 Miscellaneous __ stone | 
oar and minerals_________-_| 

Lime, cement, and 
plaster. 
86. 9 76.1 | Brick, tile, and potter ry 
| Glass__. 
112. 5 | 78.7 | Metals and machine ry. 
76.7 | 57.3 Silver and jewelry - am 
99.1 | 74.8 | Brass, copper, and 
99.7 | 80.1 | aluminum. 
108. 2 96. 2 | Tron and steel ; 
98. 9 | 86. 9 | Structural and archi- 
83.7 | 66. 2 tectural iron 
Sheet metal and hard- 
95. 5 | 80.6 | ee et Fe 
~-- _ Firearms, tools, “and | 
102. 7 77.7 I sollte net ith aie di 
== Cooking, heating, and 
92. 3 71.9 ventilating apparatus 
107. 2 98. 1 Machinery, including 
78.9 85. 6 electrical apparatus__- 
91.3 60. 1 Automobiles, carriages, 
— - and airplanes 
101.9 81.8 Railroad equipment and 
= OS STE SE 
Boat and ship building. 
Instruments and ap- 
| pliances - - ---- owe 
109. 8 84.7 | Wood manufactures. --_-_--- 
80. 8 65. 6 Saw and planing mills- 
Furniture and cabinet- 
113. 4 107. 5 || | RR EE 
7.0 72. 5 Pianos and other musi- 
109. 5 103. 2 || cal instruments.----- 
99. 9 107. 5 Miscellaneous wood . -- 
73.9 51.4 |, Furs, leather, and rubber 
ath ire hae inion 
91.2 89. 3 es 
Furs and fur goods 
92. 0 68. 1 RR ls hin wc 
Other leather and can- 
113. 7 94. 5 vas goods...........-- 
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TAMMY WWM OIerres rr 


Employment 
numbers (1925 
= 100) 


Novem- 
ber, 1929 


103. 6 
83. 4 


104. { 
95. § 


110. 








Per cent 


December, 


lI lex 


Qn” 
“i 


Novem. 
ber, 1920 


of change 
1920. { 


December, #930 


Employ- 


ment 


—12. 
— 34. 


— ao oo 


eo fs 


w once 


9 | 


Pay roll 
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TREND OF EMPLOYMENT 


Yearly period—Continued 








---— ene —— ens 


' Per cent of change, 
December, 1929, to 
December, 1930 


| Per cent of change, 
| December, 1929, to 
December, 1930 





State, and industry group | 


Employ- 





























State, and industry group 


| 























New York—Continued Oklahoma—cContinued 
Furs, leather, and rubber | Oil industry: 
goods—C ontinued. Producing and gasoline 
Rubber and gutta- | manufacture- —27.0 —22.1 
percha_- ae ee —25. 4 | —33. P Refineries _ ___ —1.9 +1.8 
Pearl, horn, bone, etc. —15.9 —24.5 || Printing: Job work_ —1.8 —5.7 

Chemie als, oils, paints, etc —4.8 —8, 1 Public utilities: 

Drugs ‘and chemicals. +1.2 —2.6 Steam-railway shops_--- —30.8 —33. 6 
Paints and colors-_-.----- —16.3 —16.4 Street railways. —4.1 | +.0 
Oil products_-_-_--- —7.4 —8.7 Water, light, and power- —2.1 | +1.5 
Miscelianeous chemi- Stone, clay, and glass: 

ame... ane ais wee —3. 4 —9. 3 Brick and tile_ eee —45.0 —50.3 

Paper - - --- - —14.4 —24, 3 | Cement and plaster___-.. +9. 4 —2.9 

Printing and paper goods. —8.4 —10.1 | Crushed stone wel: eae | +36. 8 
Paper boxes and tubes-. —12.5 —19.9 | Glass manufacture___.-- —7.6 | +.6 
Misce llaneous paper | Textiles and cleaning: | 

goods. -- —9. 9 | —10. 4 | Textile manufacture —18.7 | —26.1 
Printing and bookmak- Laundries, ete_- +.9 | —1.2 
eee —7.6 —9%.3 || Woodworking: 

OO eee —27.7 | —35. 2 ee —34.3 | —50. 1 
Silk and silk goods. | 16.2 — 20. 6 Millwork, ete____- —23. 1 —32.3 
Wool manufactures_ ___- | —39.8 —49. 0 Fela veaitie 2 
Cotton goods - - - —24.7 —30. 3 All industries.._....... —11.7 —13.4 
Knit goods (e xcluding 

silk) .___- panna nnn an=- ~—18.8 —25. 2 | 
Other textiles__......--- — 26. 9 —32. 7 s — 

Clothing and millinery _--- —14.9 —22. 3 | — — (1923- 
Men’s clothing. .______- —19.7 —37.3 || | Y o= 100)—e m- 
Men’s furnishings. -_--_- —22. 0 —30. 6 | | = ment 
Women’s clothing ---_-__- —9. 3 —10.8 || a a 
Women’s underwear....| —12.8 —18. 2 || 
Women’s headwear_...-| —15.0 —23.7 | | Decem- Decem- 
Miscellaneous sewing--_- —17.7 —26. 4 || ber, 1929 ber, 1930 
— and clean- a 

iy Sry ae, —4.2 —6.3 || 
Food and tobacco ___- |} —12.9 —14. 6 | : 
Flour, feed, and cereals_| —10.6 —13. 4 || Pennsylvania 
C ianins and_preserv- 78 _3 4 || Metal products..-.........- 96. 8 78.8 
ninleateoe 3 dp »* || Transportation equipment-| 82. 1 3 §9.4 
Other grocer nt | —15. 2 —15.9 \| Textile products 106. 3 90. 7 
ee wok: lll ses o ane | ~ ¢ 
a y I od. | LS || Foods and tobaeeo.________- 110.0 105. 0 
Bakery sa! _ —68. 1 —11.9 | Stone, clay, and glass prod- 
Jakery products... -----| —12, 5 —13.9 || ‘nets. 80.9 61.0 
i idascnsseseuns —5.7 —11.1 |! <= Sn aaa 7 om ¢ 
ewe Ste . (a 6 6 | Lumber products_.____.-__- l 95. 7 60. 2 
everages..... —— >. ~ || Chemical products_-_______- 98. 7 93. 1 
Tobacco_______- et —32.0 —31.8 a 
Water, light, and powe —.3 +. 5 Leather and rubber prod- | 
power. .__) eee i Abe “ae esol 102.9 91.0 
All iedusteics___._ | 17.7 24 2 Paper and printing - ad | 103. 1 97.0 
Oklahoma | Se ee All manufacturing... 3.7 | 82. 5 

Cottonseed-oil mills... .___- —7.1 —26. 2 i 

Food production: | Pay roll 
RSE aE —5.3 —7.3 | _ oe 
Confections._......_.__- +11.7 +5. 8 
Creameries and dairies..| +27. 5 +48. 6 || Metal products_........---- 98. 3 64.7 
ae —16.4 —3.9 || Transportation equipment. 88. 1 3 46. 5 
Ice and ice cream______. —8.9 —11.4 || Textile products__......_-- 112.1 84.3 
Meat and poultry ---_-__. —8. 1 —13.8 || Foods and tobacco- ------- 110. 1 101. 4 

Lead and zine: Stone, clay, and glass prod- | 
Mines and mills_.......| —32.4 —37.3 Ra nen espe einprdine «2 78. 5 49. 1 
8: eS +5. 3 —21.0 || Lumber products___...----- | 97.4 51.3 

Metals and machinery: | | Chemical products - - ~~. ---- | 101. 0 88. 8 
Auto repairs, ete... _- —12.3 —28.0 || Leather and rubber prod- 

Machine shops and | eo eae Diab 106. 5 89. 3 
foundries. _____._- —34.3 —41.0 || Paper and printing--_-_---_-- 111.3 101.8 
Tank construction and | semrerca — 
cs 4 —8. 1 +4.9 All manufacturing_. _- 99. 8 | 70.8 

‘| 


* Preliminary figures. 
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State, and industry group 





Texas 


Auto and body works 
RE ae 
Confectioneries 
Pure-food products 
Ice-cream factories___....._- 
ce 
Ice factories __- 
Meat packing ‘and ‘slaugh- 
| ES ES SME. 
Cotton-oil mills______- ae 
Cotton compresses.-_--.--.---- 
Men’s clothing manufacture. 
Women’s clothing manu- 
facture 
Brick, tile, and terra cotta. 
F oundries’ and machine 
shops 





T 
| | Per cent of change. 























Per cent of change, 
December, 1929, to |! | December, 1929, 1) 
December, 1930 | December, 1930 
* || State, and industry group | 
| | 
Employ- es Employ- * 7 
ment Pay roll | _ ment | Pay roll 
q & 
| Texas—Continued 
. 8 | Electric-railway car shops- - —9.8 |... _- 
—18.3 ......- |} Petroleum refining-_...____- —21. 6 |_- 
—20.8 |. ers ‘Stites: —41.6 |___- 
ty, ne - 5 eer Me................ —18.7 |_-._-_- 
UG . || Furniture manufacture ----- | 17.9 ].-. 
—10.3 | paces Paper-box manufacture _-_-_-- +4. 5 |_-. 
a eh TE ae tak ie Cotton textile mills_........| —29.0]|_- 
Cement plants.............-. —19.8 |_- 
—1.3 |.......-.--- || Commercial printing - - - ---- —7.4 }_- 
> | ee | Newspaper publishing_-_--_- —.6 |_- 
2.0 PF = rset —7.4 
—18.6 |......-- .--- jj Public utilities... ..........-. —4,2|-- 
Pp Sa eT s)he 
EN die minnie pins || Wholesale stores--_--- sates —7.8 |. 
_, .. 9 as . || Hotels_-_-_-- SEO: Syed —4.5 |_. 
| Miscellaneous - ocaennecel —11.6 
—37.8 |——_--——|—-— 
—18. 6 All industries | —18.5 
—35. 5 |_- — — - 
| i 
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WHOLESALE AND RETAIL PRICES 





Retail Prices of Food in December, 1930 


HE following tables are compiled from simple averages of the 
actual selling prices ' received monthly by the Bureau of Labor 
Statistics from retail dealers. 

Table 1 shows for the United States retail prices of food December 
15, 1929, and November 15 and December 15, 1930, as well as the 
percentage changes in the year and in the month. For example, the 
retail price per quart of fresh milk was 14.4 cents on December 15, 
1929; 14.0 cents on November 15, 1930; and 13.5 cents on December 
15,1930. These figures show decreases of 6 per cent in the year and 
4 per cent in the month. 

The cost of various articles of food combined shows a decrease of 
13.2 per cent December 15, 1930, as compared with December 15, 
1929, and a decrease of 3.0 per cent December 15, 1930, as compared 
with November 15, 1930. 

Table 2 shows for the United States average retail prices of specified 
food articles on December 15, 1913, and on December 15 of each year 
from 1924 to 1930, together with percentage changes in December of 
each of these specified years compared with December, 1913. For 
example, the retail price per dozen of strictly fresh eggs was 47.6 cents 
in December, 1913; 69.8 cents in December, 1924; 66.2 cents in De- 
cember, 1925; 65.2 cents in December, 1926; 59.6 cents in December, 
1927; 58.4 cents in December, 1928; 62.8 cents in December, 1929; 
and 41.6 cents in December, 1930. 

As compared with December, 1913, these figures show increases of 
47 per cent in December, 1924; 39 per cent in December, 1925; 37 
per cent in December, 1926; 25 per cent in December, 1927; 23 per 
cent in December, 1928; and 32 per cent in December, 1929. In 
December, 1930, there was a decrease of 13 per cent as compared 
with December, 1913. 

The cost of the various articles of food combined showed an increase 
of 32.0 per cent in December, 1930, as compared with December, 1913. 





‘In addition to monthly retail prices of food and coal, the bureau publishes periodically the prices of 
gas and electricity for household use in each of 51 cities. At present this information is being collected in 
June and December of each year, 
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TABLE 1.—-AVERAGE RETAIL PRICES OF SPECIFIED FOOD ARTICLES AND PER CEN7 
OF INCREASE OR DECREASE DECEMBER 15, 1930, COMPARED WITH DECEMBER}; 
1929, AND NOVEMBER 15, 1930 


TAI 


[Percentage changes of five-tenths of 1 per cent and over are given in whole numbers] 





a aieiere tenement enema ee - Seen renee So 
| Per cent of increase 
| . . 4 l¢ 
Average retail price on r? Dec ") 
xc. 
: wi compared 
Article Unit | 
Dee. 15, | Nov. 15, | Dee. 15, | Dee. 15, | N 
1929 1930 1930 | 1929 
Cents Cents Cents | | 
Sirloin steak_- Coan coll Pound 48.9 13.3 42.9 —12 
Round steak : do- 43. 4 38. 1 37.7 —13 | 1 
Rib roast do 36. 0 31.8 31.6{/ —12 | 
Chuck roast do 29. 3 24.7 24. 6 —16 | 
Plate beef do 20. 6 16.9 16. 9 —18 
Pork chops- do 34. 3 32. 8 31.4 —8 | { 
Bacon, sliced do ; 42.5 42. | 41.3 —3 | 
Ham, sliced do 53.4 52. 1 51. 5 meet 
Lamb, leg of. do 37.9 31.4 31. 1 —18 | 
ems....... do__ 37. 1 32. 6 32. 0 —14 | 2 
| 
Salmon, red, canned do__- 32. 2 34. 3 34. 3 +7 
Milk, fresh Quart 14. 4 14.0 13. 5 —6 { 
Milk, evaporated 16-02. can 10. 4 9.9 9.9 —§ | 
Butter Pound 51. 6 15. 4 42.5 —18 | 
Oleomargarine (all butter substi- "aes 26. 7 4. ¢ 24. 5 —s 
tutes). | | 
Cheese do... 37.7 33. 8 3. 2 —12 | 2 7 
Lard do 17. 6 17.5 16.7 —5§ 
Vegetable lard substitute do 24.4 24.0 23.8 —1 
Eggs, strictly fresh Dozen 62.8 48. 4 41.6 —34 
Bread Pound... 8.9 8.5 8.5 ay 
Flour. do-_ §. 1 4.2 4.1 — 20 2 
Corn meal a 5. 4 5. 2 5. 2 —4 
tolled oats do &,8 8.6 2 6 an 
Corn flakes 8-oz. package 9.5 9.3 9.3 2 
W heat cereal 28-0z. package 25. 5 25. 3 25. 3 —| 
Macaroni Pound. 19. 6 18. 9 18. 6 —5 2 
Rice_-_- do 9.6 9.3 9. 2 $ l 
Beans, navy -- do 3. 1 10. 2 9.7 — 26 
Potatoes - do | 3.8 2.9 2.9 24 
Onions i da 5. 0 3.9 3.9 22 ‘ 
Cabbage : do 4.4 3. 4 3.7 16 } 
Pork and beans No. 2 can 11.5 10. 7 10. 7 —7 
Corn, canned do. 15.7 15. 1 14.9 —5 
Peas, canned do_. 16. 5 15.9 15.7 —5§ 
Pp 
Tomatoes, canned ___-- oe 12. 5 11.7 11.5 —s 2 
Sugar -. Pound - .- 6.6 5.9 5.9 —1! 
‘, 77.7 76.9 76.9 | a 
Coffee___- _do-. 416.3 38. 7 38.5 | —I7 
Prunes_.- : _.do-- 18. 2 3. 6 13. 1 —28 f R 
Raisins --- : , eo... 12.3 11.5 11.4 7 
Bananas - - was Saree Dozen__-_-- 32. 2 29. 3 | 29. 0 —10 | y 
Oranges._ -- eee oe 43.5 | 51. 1 35. 7 —18 | i) ( 
I 
Weighted food index- -- , 7" abe on “A Sere: Var ee —13.2 | 








( 
f 
] 
] 
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NT TABLI 2.—AVERAGE RETAIL PRICES OF SPECIFIED FOOD ARTICLES AND PER CENT 
oF OF INCREASE DECEMBER 15 OF CERTAIN SPECIFIED YEARS COMPARED WITH 
DECEMBER 15, 1918 
[Percentage changes of five-tenths of 1 per cent and over are given in whole numbers] 





ease | Per cent of increase Dec. 15 of each 
ease : Average retail prices on Dec. 15— | specified year compared with Dec. 
13 ; | 15, 1913 
Article 





| | 
1913 | 1924 | 1925 | 1926 | 1927 | 1928 


| 
| 


| 
1929 | 1930 | 1924 au 1926 | 1927 | a 1929 | 1930 





| | | | 
| Cts. | Cts. | Cts. | Cts. | Cts. | Cts. | Cts. | Cts. | | 
sirloin steak pound.) 25. 1) 38. 2| 40.3) 40.7) 43.9) 48. 2| 48.9) 42.9} 52) 61) 62, 75, 92) 95) 71 
. 7 








Round steak - --- do._...| 22.6) 32.4) 34.4) 35.3) 38.2) 42.7] 43. 4] 37.7 43 52 56 69 8&9 92 67 
Rib roast__---- do____| 19.9} 28.0} 29.6) 30. 2) 32.4 35. 7| 36. 0 31. 6| 4] 49| 52) 63) 79 81 59 
l Chuck roast....-do -| 16.2) 20.2) 21.7) 22.7) 25.1) 29.1) 29.3) 24. 6} 25 34 40 55 80 81 52 
Plate beef_...---do-. 12.4) 13.1} 14.1] 14.9) 16.7] 20.4] 20.6) 16.9 6 14 20 35) s 66 36 
| | | | 
Pork chops...---do_---! 20.3) 29.3) 35.7] 37. 2} 32.8) 31. 3 | 34. 3| 31.4) 44 76 3 62 54, +69 55 
Bacon, sliced do__._| 26.7| 39.9} 48.6] 49.6) 45.3) 43.3] 42. 5| 41.3} 49) 82! 86) 70; 62) 59) 55 
i Ham, sliced_....do.___| 26.5) 46.6) 53. 1| 57.1} 51.9} 53.4] 53.4] 51.5} 76 100; 115) 96) 102) 102) 94 
© Lamb, leg of....do__._| 18. 5) 35. 4} 38. 5 37. 7| 37. 5) 37. 6] 37. 9| 3 . 91; 108; 104 103) 103; 105) 68 
Hens.....--.----do._..| 20.8] 34.4] 36. 5] 37. 2| 35.7 37. 9! 37.1) 32.0} 65 75| 79| 72] 2; 78) 654 
| | | | 
‘ Salmon, red, canned | | | 
ess 8 pound -| 31.8} 36.9) 34.1) 35.0) 31.9) 32. 2) 34. 3)__- r pl ie ed cae aiglnbenigaes 
Milk, fresh _quart 9.1) 13.8) 14.3) 14.2) 14.3 3). 14. 4} 5} 52 57 56 57| «57 58} 48 
i | Milk, evaporated | | | 
16-ounce can Pees. Bk ES ES gk 8 fy a ae aoe See eee ee cee 
Butter pound __| 39.7; 52. 5) 58.6) 59.3) 58.4) 59.3] 51.6) 42. 5) 32 48 49 47 49 30! 7 
Oleomargarine (all | 
butter substitutes) | 
Bs tall: 28 pound 30, 3] 31.3) 2A 6 27.9 37.8) M7) MA B..-)....-}..-.)..2 a. Aries 
"e Cheese. __.-- do.____| 22.5) 34.9) 37. 5| 37.4) 39.0] 38 37. 7| 33. 2 55 67 66 73} 71 68) 48 
» Lard 4 do___-_| 15.8} 22.1] 22.6] 20.4] 19.2) 18.7] 17 y 16.7 40 43 29 22) 18 11) 6 
I Vegetable lard substi- | | | | 
F tute pound..|._._.| 25. 5} 25.7] 25.4) 25.2) 24.8) 24.4) 23. 8)__- ee Se ail oi 
eggs, strictly fresh | 
.----+---dozen__| 47.6) 69.8] 66.2] 65.2) 5¢.6| 58.4 62.8] 41.6; 47; 39) 37; 25 23) 32) 113 
Bread_........pound 5.6, 8.9! 9.4) 9.4) 9.2) 9.0) 8&9] 85 59 68 68} 64) 61) 59| 52 
iL ene do 3.3) 5.6) 6.1) 56) 5.4) 5.1) BI 4. 11 70 85! 70) 64, 55) 55} 24 
Corn meal__._...do__- 3.1) 5.2) 5.2) 51! 52) 53) 54] 5&2) 68 68 65 68; 71 74, +68 
Rolled oats......do 1 8 2H GQ &e &D 8. 8) 8 6}. 4 | mig At See 
| ; 
Corn flakes | 














- ..8-ounce package 10.8 11. 0) 10.9} 9.7; 9.5) 9.5) 9.3) ae ae 
| Wheat cereal 
.-28-ounce package__|_____| 24.4] 25.3! 25.4] 25.5) 25.5) 25.5] 25.3 ~— Cs 
Macaroni.....pound__|_____| 19.8} 20.4! 20,2) 20.0) 19.7) 19 6) 18. 6 14 cae Sale cee See aps 
tice. ...........do_...| 8.7| 10,6) 11.4] 11.2) 10.3) 9.9] 9.6] 9.2} 22) 31) 20) 18 14 10 6 
Beans, navy....do._.-|_____| 10, | 9. ‘| 9.3) 9.5) 12.8) 13 I i) 7} . Sptaee Peace Same OSE ee oe 
Potatoes... .__-- do....| 18 23) &2 4.0) 3.0| 2.2) 3.8} 29) 28) 189) 122) 67; 22) 111) 61 
, One en. _ en Se 5.3) 5.7) 5.0) 4.7) 7.1) 5.0) 3.9 ce Fie Pa See eee Ce 
2 ee “es ae 4.0) 4. 6} 4. 7 3.8 471 4. 4\ ee : eae Ve By 2 Gok 
. Pork and beans | 
2 -2-+------NO, 2. can.-|_._..} 12,6] 12.3! 11.7} 11.4! 11.7] 11.5 10.7|----- PE FREES 1B LR) Reo crit ee od 
) Corn, canned _..do____|___ 17. 1| 16.9 16 2| 15.7 15.9) 15.7] 14.9}.._-- 4S Lees eS 
Peas, canned__._.do____|___ 18, 4) 17.9) 17.3] 16.7) 16.7) 16.5) 15. 7)_.___|__- ‘ Se aS aN 
Tomatoes, canned | } 
_ mn a een..|..... 7 127 2 2) 11.8) 12.0) 12.5) 11.5)__--. pk SED, SRE, 
Sugar, granulated 
-----------~-pound..| 5.4) 8.8 6.7) 7.3) 7.1, 6.7) 66) 5.9} 63 24) 35) 31) 24 22) 9 
Mhialks. cc... do...-| 54.5; 73.8] 75.8 76.9] 77.3) 77.3] 77.7| 76.9) 35) 39 41) 42) 42) 43) 41 
Coffee... ........do....| 29.7} 50.5} 51.3! 50.7] 48.1) 49.7] 46.3) 38.5) 70 73| 71| 62 67| 56} 30 
PU cathe nian issih tas 17.3) 17.1) 16.2) 13.8 14.1) 18.2) 13. 1)__- ae ree ener oe oe ee 
* * | | | 
a a “a 14.6 14. 4) 14.4) 13.7] 11.8} 12.3) 11.4)..-..|-__-- BBR STEAL 2 A 
Bananas.-__... dozen__|____- 36.9) 35.5) 34.9) 34.8) 33.5) 32,2) 20.0_____ a, a me ee eo oe 
Oranges... .. | oa RE | 48. 2) 48.9) 49.3) 52.3) 47.6) 43.5) 35. 7)...--|_-.-.|--.--|-----|----- | ~----|----- 
| | | } 
All articles combined ?.|_....|.....|...__|___ | Soe: Sane Ae le oe | 45.7) 59. 2) 55. 7| 50.0} 49.9) 52.0} 32.0 
é | | 














! Decrease. 
? Beginning with January, 1921, index numbers showing the trend in the retail cost of food have been 
composed of the articles shown in Tables 1 and 2, weighted according to the consumption of the average 
family. From January, 1913, to December, 1920, the index numbers included the following articles: Sir- 
loin steak, round steak, rib roast, chuck roast, plate beef, pork chops, bacon, ham, lard, hens, flour, corn 
meal, eggs, butter, milk, bread, potatoes, sugar, cheese, rice, coffee, and tea, 
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Table 3 shows for the United States average retail prices of speci. 
fied articles of food for the years 1913 and 1930 and for each month 
of 1930. 


TABLE 3.—AVERAGE RETAIL PRICES OF SPECIFIED FOOD ARTICLES IN THE UNITEp 
STATES BY YEARS 1913 AND 1930 AND BY MONTHS FOR 1930 


TA 


























Av- 1930 r 
ee es Js. Masia Sete Sie te te = 
Article Unit = | | | | AS 191 
went Jan. Feb. Mar. Apr. May June July Aug. Sept.| Oct. Nov.) Dec.) - 
i913| 25 15 15 15 15 15 15 15 15 | 15 | 15 | 1g bs - 
s es = ational a 191 
191! 
| Cts. | Cts. | Cts. | Cts.| Cts.| Cts. | Cts. | Cts. | Cts. | Cts. | Cts. | Cts.| Cts. | Cr 191! 
Sirloin steak ----- Pound_| 25.4 49.0) 48.6) 48.4) 48.3) 48.3 47.9) 46.3) 44.6) 45.0) 44.5) 43.3) 42.9 4 192 
Round steak- _do___.| 22.3) 43.6) 43.3) 43.0) 43.1] 43.0, 42.7) 41.1) 39.4) 39.7} 39.3) 38.1) 37.7) 4) 9 192 
Rib roast _do....| 19.8 36.3) 36.0) 35.9] 35.9] 35.6) 35.1] 34.0) 32.3) 33.0] 32. 5] 31.8) 31.6) 349 192 
Chuck roast .do-_. 16.0, 29. 5} 29.5) 29.2) 29.2) 28.7; 28.1) 26.6) 24.9) 25.6) 25.4) 24.7) 24.6) 97.9 192 
Plate beef.........|---do____| 12.1, 20.9) 20.8) 20.6) 20.4) 19.9) 19.4) 18.1) 16.8) 17.2) 17.2) 16.9} 16.9) 1s. o~ 
i ’ 4 , | Q?. 
Pork chops-_--- _.do._..| 21.0} 35.3] 35.2] 36.1) 37.1) 36.1) 36.6] 36.5) 36.7| 39.1) 37.9) 32.8] 31.4 192 
Bacon, sliced _-_- _do_- 27.0} 42.4) 42.6) 42.6) 42.5) 42.3) 42.3) 42.3) 42.0) 42.7) 42.6) 42.1) 41 4? 192 
Ham, sliced : __do.___| 26.9] 53. 6} 54.0} 54.1) 53.9) 54.0) 54.0) 53.8) 53.3) 53. 5) 53.1) 52.1) 51 192 
Lamb, leg of__- ___do___.| 18.9} 39.1) 38.1] 36.6) 35.8] 35.9) 36.6) 35.7) 33.7) 34.0) 32.8) 31.4) 31.1 
RE ...d0....| 21. 3} 38. 0) 38. 2| 38. 3) 38.2) 37.4) 35.7) 34.4) 33.8) 34.0) 33.8) 32.6) 32.0 
Salmon, canned, | 
Se a Tae Pe 31.9) 31.9) 31.9) 31.8) 31.8, 31.8) 31.9) 32.6) 33.5) 34.0) 34.3) 34. 2 
Milk, fresh _ _- __| Quart__| 8.9) 14.2) 14.1) 14.0) 14.0) 14.0) 14.0) 14.0) 14.0) 14.0) 14.0) 14.0) 1 
Milk, evaporated_. (1) _..--| 10.4} 10.3} 10.3) 10.3) 10.2) 10.1} 10.0) 10.0) 10.0) 9.9) 9.9) 9.9 10 
Butter __| Pound_| 38.3) 46.7| 47.0) 46.7) 48.1) 46.3) 43.3) 43.7) 47.4) 48.7) 47.8) 45.4) 42 
Oleomargarine (all 
butter substi- 
tutes) _. - = 26. 4| 26. 2) 26.1) 26.0) 25.8, 25.6) 25.7) 25 25. 1] 25.0) 24.6) 24.5 2 
Cheese _ - ; ..do___.| 22.1) 37.4) 36.9) 36.4) 36.0) 35.8) 34.9) 34.3) 33.9) 34. 2| 34.2) 33.8) 33. 2 
Lard - - _.|..-do___.| 15,8) 17.2) 17.1] 16.9) 16.8) 16.7) 16.6) 16.3) 16.5) 17. | 17.7) 17.5) 16.7 : 
Vegetable lard sub- 
stitutes _- =a | es 24.5} 24.4) 24.4) 24.3! 24.3 24.3) 24.3) 24.2 24.2) 24.1) 24.0) 23.8 24.2 
Eggs, strictly fresh_| Dozen__| 34.5) 55.4) 47.2) 35.3 34.5) 33.7 33.6) 35.1) 38.8) 43.1) 44.8) 48.4) 41.6 4 
Bread Pound.| 5.6) 8.9 88} 8.8 8&8 88 88) 88 87) 87) 86 85 8 Q 
Frt......-.. __.|...do....| 33) 5.1) 5&1) 5.0] 4.9) 48) 48) 46 45 44 43 4.2) 4.1 7 
Corn meal___-_- _..do....| 30 54] 5.3) 5.3] 5.3] 53) 5&3) 5&3) 5.3) 53) 53 5.2 2 
Rolled oats__--- er SS 1 & 5 8. 8) 8.7; 8.7) 87, 87, 8.7 8.7) 87) 8&6 86 86 87 th 
Corn flakes (?) 9.4, 9.41 9.4 9.4 94 9.4 94 9.4 9.4 93) 9.3) 9.3 9 to 
Wheat cereal (°) 25. 5| 25. 6} 25.5) 25. 5| 25.4) 25.4) 25.4) 25.4) 25.4) 25.4 25.3) 25.3 2 " 
Macaroni_. ha Pound 19. 6| 19. 5| 19.5) 19.5) 19.5 19.4) 19.3) 19.2) 19.2) 19.1) 18.9) 18 re. 
ee ..do....| 8.7) 96 9.6 9.5 9.6 9.5 9.5) 9.5) 9.5) 9.6 95 9.3) 9.2 
Beans, navy__-_-- --do.-.-,----.| 12.7] 12.3) 12.1) 11.8) 11.6) 11.5) 11.5) 11.5) 11.7) 11.3 10.2, 9.7 by 
Potatoes..........1---do....| 1.7) 39} 39] 39) 41) 43 42) 33] 3.1) 32) 31! 29) 29 al 
Onions. -._---- a “ae 5.1} 5.1) 50} 5.6) 6.0 59) 5.8) 5.2) 4.7) 4.2) 3.9) 3.9 T) 
Cabbage____- ares a” “er 5.11 6.7) 85 9.8) 7.3 56 4.4 43) 39! 36 3.4 3.7 
Pork and beans. (‘) 11.4 11.3) 11. 2{ 11.1) 11.0] 11.0) 11.0) 10.9) 10.9} 10.8) 10.7) 10.7, 11.1 pr 
Corn, canned___- -| (‘) pa 15.6 15. 5) 15. i 15. 4) 15.4) 15.4) 15.3, 15.3 15.3, 15.2) 15.1) 14.9) 15.3 th 
Peas, canned. __- (4) |_____| 16.5 16.5] 16.4] 16.4] 16.3|_16.3| 16.2 16.1) 16.1) 16.0 15.9) 15.7 16.2 
Tomatoes, canned. (*) Rie 12.6 12.6) 12.6] 12.6 12.8) 12.4/ 12.4) 12.4) 12.3) 12.1 11.7) 11.5 123 th 
Sugar, granulated_- Pound _| 5.5) 66 6.5 641 6.3] 63) 61| 61\ 61) 5.9 5.8] 5.9) 5.9 62 th 
» Re a, AOR! do____| 54.4! 78.0) 77.9 77.7] 77. 5| 77. 5| 77.8) 77.6) 77.4| 77.3) 77.2) 76.9) 76.9) 77.5 
ar |---d0-.-| 29. 8) 43.8, 42.7 a 41.4) 40.9) 40.6) 40.4 40.1) 39.5 39. I) 38.7} 38.5) 40. of 
SS ..-d0_...|.....| 18.4) 18.3} 18.2) 18. 1| 17. 4; 17.0) 16.5) 16.1; 15.5) 14.5) 13.6) 13.1) 16.4 
| ee ---do_---|-----| 12.3) 12.2} 12.2] 12.1) 12.0) 12.0) 11.9) 11.9) 1.9) 11.7) 11.5) 11.4 119 
Bananas_._.....-..| Dozen.|_...-| 32.1, 31.3} 31.4| 30.6] 30.6 31.0) 30.6| 29.9) 29.7| 29.4) 29.3) 29.0 30.4 Mich 
Oranges. __...._- ay “we | 46.7) 49.4) 52.1] 60.9) 66.7| 67.2) 64.0) 63.7) 63.3) 66.8) 51.1) 35.7) 57 le 
: ! - ’ = t 
1 16-ounce can. 2 8-ounce package. 3 28-ounce package. 4 No. 2 can ay 





Table 4 shows the trend in the retail cost of three important groups 
of food commodities, viz, cereals, meats, and dairy products, by years, 
from 1913 to 1930, and by months for 1928, 1929, and 1930. The 
articles within these groups are as follows: 

Cereals: Bread, flour, corn meal, rice, rolled oats, corn flakes, 
wheat cereal, and macaroni. — 

Meats: Sirloin steak, round steak, rib roast, chuck roast, plate | 
beef, pork chops, bacon, ham, hens, and leg of lamb. . 

Dairy products: Butter, cheese, fresh milk, and evaporated milk. 
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TapLeE 4-—-INDEX NUMBERS OF RETAIL COST OF CEREALS, MEATS, AND DAIRY 
PRODUCTS FOR THE UNITED STATES, 1913 TO DECEMBER, 1930 


[Average cost in 1913= 100.0] 



































Dairy || Dairy 

Year and month Cereals; Meats | prod- | Year and month Cereals} Meats | prod- 

ucts | | ucts 
sigan —— = | |) | — | (a ee -— | + 
1913: Average for year_..-} 100.0 100. 0 100.0 || 1929: Average for year____| 164.1 188. 4 148. 6 
1914: Average for-year...-} 106.7 | 103.4 97.1 | January-_-- a 180. 9 151.9 
1915: Average for year__.-| 121.6 99. 6 96. 1 February Saree can, 180. 3 152. 6 
1916: Average for year__..| 126.8 108. 2 103. 2 | Seen... ....... i 182. 8 152. 4 
1917: Average for year.._-| 186.5 | 137.0 127.6 | EC ee 187. 5 148.9 
1918: Average for year_.._| 194.3] 172.8 153. 4 ME ceccincnccces<+-s) See) eS 147.5 
1919: Average for year_..-| 198.0] 184.2 176.6 | eas | Ue 146. 8 
1920: Average for year...-| 232.1 185. 7 185. 1 | .. === é 163. 5 195. 9 146. 8 
1921: Average for year__._| 179.8 158. 1 149. 5 | August Vom 164. 7 196. 0 147.1 
1922: Average for year_.__| 159.3 150. 3 135. 9 September -. se 194. 2 148. 1 
1923: Average for year_...| 156.9 149. 0 147.6 || Sa 163. 5 189. 2 149.3 
1924: Average for year__._| 160.4 150. 2 142.8 November - - 163. 6 184. 1 147.0 
1925: Average for year_.__| 176.2 163. 0 147.1 || December 162. 9 181.8 144.9 
1926: Average for year...._| 175.5 171.3 145.5 || 1930: Average for year____| 158.0 175.8 136. 5 
1927: Average for year_-- 170.7 169. 9 148.7 || January Srcrad 162.9 183. 6 138. 9 
1928: Average for year__- 167. 2 179. 2 150. 0 February - - ---- _| 161.6 183. 1 138. 5 
PE dace....26css) See 168. 3 152. 2 March. -__-- ._..| 160.9 183. 0 137.6 
aa -| 168.0} 167.8 150.7 | aes oF EY 138.9 
Mewe.........- 166. 8 167.1 150. 7 eee 181.5 137.0 
CC as ccccal “ae 170.3 147.8 Se ae Ee ees 160. 1 179.9 133. 7 
[ as «| Qe 175. 4 147.3 SO ae eee 158. 6 175. 2 133. 9 
EE 177.7 146. 1 | hs. Son tbe ba 156. 9 169. 9 137. 4 
BT eoeianns< 169. 3 184. 4 147.1 September --_._.--__-- 156. 4 173.3 138.8 
August -.--- 168.2 | 189.5 148. 3 | ., aa 154.4 | 171.1 137.8 
September - - --| 166.7] 195.8 151.2 | Nevelsper........... 152.4 | 164.0 135. 3 
ae 165. 9 188. 9 151.1 December.-......---.-- 151.6 | 161.6 129.8 

November . - rune ee 184. 9 152. 5 | | 
December........-...| 164.2 179.1 153. 5 | 














Index Numbers of Retail Prices of Food in the United States 


In Taste 5 index numbers are given which show the changes in 
the retail preies of specified food articles, by years, for 1913 and 1920 
to 1930, by months for 1929 and 1930. These index numbers, or 
relative prices, are based on the year 1913 as 100, and are computed 
by dividing the average price of each commodity for each month 
and each year by the average price of that commodity for 1913. 
These figures must be used with caution. For example, the relative 
price of sirloin steak for the year 1930 was 182.7, which means that 
the average money price for the year 1929 was 82.7 per cent higher 
than the average money price for the year 1913. As compared with 
the relative price, 196.9 in 1929, the figures for 1930 show a decrease 
of 14.2 points, but an increase of 7.2 per cent in the year. 

In the last column of Table 5 are given index numbers showing 
changes in the retail cost of all pa of food combined. Since 
January, 1921, these index numbers have been computed from the 
arene prices of the articles of food shown in Tables 1 and 2, weighted 
according to the average family consumption in 1918. (See March, 
1921, issue, p. 25.) Although previous to January, 1921, the number 
of food articles varied, these index numbers have been so computed 
as to be strictly comparable for the entire period. The index num- 
bers based on the average for the year 1913 as 100.0 are 141.4 for 
November, 1930, and 137.2 for December, 1930. 


_—_— 


, For index numbers of each month, January, 1913, to December, 1928, see Bulletin No. 396, pp. 44 to 
‘; and Bulletin No, 495, pp. 32 to 45, 
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The curve shown in the chart below pictures more readily to the 
eye the changes in the cost of the food budget than do the index 


numbers given in the table. 





TREND OF RETAIL PRICES OF FOOD. 
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TABLE 5.—INDEX NUMBERS OF RETAIL PRICES OF PRINCIPAL ARTICLES OF 


BY YEARS, 1913, 1920 TO 1930, AND BY MONTHS FOR 1929 AND 1930 


[Average for year 1913= 100.0] 
































; a ny 
Yearand “(Sirloin Round) Rib |Chuck) Plate Pork | py. ’ | 
month steak | steak | roast | roast beef | chops Bacon) Ham | Hens | Milk Butte 

q ; oer ‘ : ¥ BY Neete nak ee 
1913... |} 100.0 | 100.0 | 100.0} 100.0 | 100.0 | 100.0 | 100.0 | 100.0 100.0 | 100.0 | 100.0 
1920___- 172.1 | 177.1 | 167.7 | 163.8 | 151.2 | 201.4 | 193.7 | 206.3 | 209.9 | 187.6 | 183.0 
ae 7 152.8 | 154.3 | 147.0 | 132.5 | 118.2 | 166.2 | 158.2 | 181.4 | 186.4 | 164.0 35. 0 
1922..... | 147.2 | 144.8 | 139.4 | 123.1 | 105.8 | 157.1 147.4 | 181.4 | 169.0 | 147.2 125. | 
a... .. 153.9 | 150.2 | 143.4 | 126.3 | 106.6 | 144.8 | 144.8 | 169.1 | 164.3 | 155.1 | 144.7 
_ ae __.| 155.9 | 151.6 | 145.5 | 130.0 | 109.1 146.7 | 139.6 | 168.4 | 165.7 | 155.1 | 135.0 
i92o...... | 159.8 | 155.6 | 149.5 | 135.0 | 114.1 | 174.3 | 173.0 | 195.5 | 171.8:] 157.3 | 143.1 
as.....- -| 162.6 | 159.6 | 153.0 | 140.6 | 120.7 | 188.1 186.3 | 213.4 | 182.2 | 157.3 | 138.6 
as ‘ | 167.7 | 166.4 | 158.1 | 148.1 | 127.3 | 175.2 | 174.8 | 204.5 | 173.2 | 158.4 | 145.2 
a __..-| 188.2 | 188.3 | 176.8 | 174.4 | 157.0 | 165.7 | 163.0 | 196.7 | 175.6 | 159.6 | 147.5 
aaa ro : 196.9 | 199.1 | 185.4 | 186.9 | 172.7 | 175.7 | 161.1 | 204.1 | 186.4 | 160.7 | 143.9 
«Sea _| 182.7 | 184.8 | 172.7 | 170.0 | 155.4 | 171.0 | 156.7 | 198.5 | 166.7 | 157.3 | 120.4 
1929: January_-| 190.6 | 191.0 | 180.8 |] 181.3 | 170.2 | 153.8 | 159.3 | 200.0 | 184.0 | 160.7 | 150.7 
February-| 188.2 | 188.8 | 178.8 | 179.4 | 167.8 | 157.1 | 158.2 | 199.6 | 186.4 160.7 | 152.7 
March____} 188.6 | 189.2 | 179.3 | 180.0 | 167.8 | 167.6 | 158.9 | 201.9 | 190.1 | 160.7 | 152.5 
i 192.9 | 194.6 | 183.8 | 184.4 | 170.2 | 176.7 | 160.4 | 203.3 | 196.2 } 159.6 145. 7 
May..----- 198.4 | 201.3 | 187.9 | 190.0 | 174.4 | 179.5 | 160.7 | 204.8 198.1 | 159.6 | 142.3 
a 201.6 | 205.4 | 189.9 | 191.9 | 176.0 | 179.0 | 162.2 | 205.6 | 193.9 | 159.6 140. 5 
ee 206.7 | 210.8 | 192.9 | 195.6 | 177.7 | 188.1 | 164.1 | 209.7 | 187.3 | 160.7 | 139.4 
August. _| 206.3 | 210.8 | 191.9 | 194.0 | 176.0 | 192.4 | 165.6 | 211.2} 185.0 | 160.7 | 140.5 
September| 202.8 | 206.7 | 189.4 | 191.9 | 175.2 | 193.8 164.4 | 209.7 | 184.0 | 160.7 | 143.1 
October __| 198.0 | 199.6 | 186.9 | 187.5 | 173.6 | 185.2 | 161.9 | 204.8 | 180.3 | 161.8 | 145.4 
November| 194.1 | 196.4 | 183.3 | 183.8 | 171.1 | 170.5 | 159.3 | 200.4 | 177.0 | 161.8 | 139.7 
December-| 192.5 | 194.6 | 181.8 | 183.1 | 170.2 | 163.3 | 157.4 | 198.5 | 174.2 | 161.8 | 134.7 
1930: January__.| 192.9 | 195.5 183.3 | 184.4 | 172.7 | 168.1 | 157.0 | 199.3 | 178.4 | 159.6 | 121.9 
February-| 191.3 | 194.2 | 181.8 | 184.4 | 171.9 | 167.6 | 157.8 | 200.7 | 179.3 | 158.4 | 122.7 
March____| 190.6 | 192.8 | 181.3 | 182.5 | 170.2 | 171.9 | 157.8 | 201.1 | 179.8 | 157.3 | 121.9 
Agpet...<.. 190.2 | 193.3 | 181.3 | 182.5 168.6 | 176.7 | 157.4 | 200.4 | 179.3 | 157.3 | 125.6 
ca 190.2 | 192.8 179.8 | 179.4 | 164.5 | 171.9 | 156.7 | 200.7 | 175.6 | 157.3 | 120.9 
samme. ..<.. 188.6 | 191.5 | 177.3 | 175.6 | 160.3 | 174.3 | 156.7 | 200.7 | 167.6 | 157.3 | 113.1 
=e 182.3 | 184.3 | 171.7 | 166.3 | 149.6 173.8 | 156.7 | 200.0 | 161.5 | 157.3 | 114.1 
August_-_-| 175.6 | 176.7 | 163.1 | 155.6 | 138.8 | 174.8 | 155.6 | 198.1 | 158.7 | 157.3 | 123.8 
September) 177.2 | 178.0 | 166.7 | 160.0 142.1 | 186.2 | 158.1 | 198.9 | 159.6 | 157.3 | 127.2 
October___| 175.2 | 176.2 | 164.1 | 158.7 | 142.1 | 180.5 | 157.8 | 197.4 | 158.7 | 157.3 | 124.8 
November] 170.5 | 170.9 | 160.6 | 154.4 | 139.7 | 156.2 | 155.9 | 193.7 | 153.1 | 157.3 | 118.5 
December.| 168.9 | 169.1 159.6 | 153.8 | 139. 7 | 149. 5 | 153.0 | 191.4 | 150.2 | 151.7 | 111.0 
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TasLeE 5.—INDEX NUMBERS OF RETAIL PRICES OF PRINCIPAL ARTICLES OF FOOD 
BY YEARS, 1913, 1920 TO 1930, AND BY MONTHS FOR 1929 AND 1930—Continued 












































| | | All 
‘ > 
Year and month | Lard | Eggs | Bread| Flour | © | Rice | Pt | sugar] Tea |Coffee | arti- 
| | meal toes cles ! 
| 
- a ‘Gert 4 ae wing | oe eee 
Ty ee Oa eet eee 100. 0 100.0 | 100.0 | 100.0 | 100.0 | 100.0 | 100.0 | 100.0 | 100.9 | 100.0 100. 0 
re ee eS ae eee 8 186.7 | 197.4 | 205.4 | 245.5 | 216.7 | 200.0 | 370.6 | 352.7 | 134.7 | 157.7 203. 4 
hie ARs SNM 113.9 | 147.5 | 176.8 | 175.8 | 150.0 | 109.2 | 182.4 | 145.5 | 128.1 | 121.8| 153.3 
1922 . 107.6 | 128.7 | 155.4 | 154.5 | 130.0 | 109.2 | 164.7 132.7 | 125.2 | 121.1 141.6 
1923 112.0 | 134.8 | 155.4 | 142.4 136.7 | 109.2 | 170.6 | 183.6 | 127.8 | 126.5 146. 2 
1924 120.3 | 138.6 | 157.1 | 148.5 | 156.7 | 116.1 | 158.8 | 167.3 | 131.4 | 145.3 145. 9 
1995 147.5 | 151.0 | 167.9 | 184.8 | 180.0 | 127.6 | 211.8 | 130.9 | 138.8 | 172.8 157. 4 
1996 138.6 | 140.6 | 167.9 | 181.8 | 170.0 | 133.3 | 288.2 | 125.5 | 141.0 | 171.1 160. 6 
1927 122.2 | 131.0 | 166.1 | 166.7 | 173.3 | 123.0 | 223.5 | 132.7 | 142.5 | 162.1 155. 4 
1928. _- 117.7 | 134.5 | 162.5 | 163.6 176.7 | 114.9 | 158.8 | 129.1 | 142.3 | 165.1 154.3 
1999... | 115.8 | 142.0 | 160.7 | 154.5 | 176.7 | 111.5 | 188.2 | 120.0 | 142.6 | 164.8| 156.7 
1930__--- as 107.6 | 118.8 | 155.4 | 142.4 | 176.7 | 109.2 | 211.8 | 112.7 | 142.5 | 136.2 147. 1 
1929: January --- . 117.1 | 146.7 | 160.7 | 154.5 | 176.7 | 112.6 | 135.3 | 121.8 | 142.5 | 166.1 154. 6 
February 116.5 | 142.3 | 160.7 | 154.5 | 176.7 | 112.6 | 135.3 | 120.0 | 142.6 | 166.1 154. 4 
March- - - 116.5 | 122.0 | 160.7 | 154.5 | 176.7 | 112.6 | 135.3 | 118.2 | 142.6 | 166.4 153.0 
April : 117.1 | 106.4 | 160.7 | 154.5 | 176.7 | 112.6 | 135.3 | 116.4 | 142.6 | 166.4 151.6 
May.-.- -| 116.5 | 112.2 | 160.7 | 151.5 | 176.7 | 111.5 | 158.8 | 116.4 | 142.6 | 166.1 153. 3 
Jum. .... 115.8 | 120.0 | 160.7 | 148.5 | 176.7 | 111.5 | 182.4 | 116.4 | 142.5 | 165.8 154. 8 
July 115.8 | 127.8} 160.7 | 151.5 | 176.7 | 111.5 | 229.4 | 116.4 | 142.3 | 165.8 158. 5 
August 116.5 | 140.0 | 160.7 | 157.6 | 176.7 112.6 | 235.3 | 120.0 | 142.5 | 165.4 160. 2 
Septem ber | 117.1 | 153.6 | 160.7 | 160.6 | 176.7 | 111.5 | 220.4 | 121.8 | 142.6 | 165.1 160. 8 
October - | 115.8 | 168.1 | 158.9 | 157.6 | 176.7 | 111.5 | 223.5 | 121.8 | 142.6 | 164.8 160. 5 
November-_--.--._| 113.9 | 183.5 | 158.9 | 157.6 | 176.7 1 1.5 | 223.5 | 121.8 | 142.3 | 162.1 159. 7 
December-_ --- 111.4 | 182.0 | 158.9 | 154.5 | 180.0 | 110.3 | 223.5 | 120.0 | 142.8 | 155.4 158. 0 
1930: January ‘ 108.9 | 160.6 | 158.9 | 154.5 | 180.0 | 110.3 | 229.4 | 120.0 | 143.4 | 147.0 | 155.4 
February ; 108.2 | 136.8 157.1 | 154.5 | 176.7 | 110.3 | 229.4 | 118.2 | 143.2 | 143.3 153. 0 
March. - - -- -| 107.0 | 102.3 | 157.1 | 151.5 | 176.7 | 109.2 | 229.4 | 116.4 | 142.8 | 140.6 150. 1 
April , ---| 106.3 | 100.0 | 157.1 | 148.5 | 176.7 | 110.3 | 241.2 | 114.5 | 142.5 | 138.9 151. 2 
eee | OT 1 O77 157.1 | 145.5 | 176.7 | 109.2 | 252.9 | 114.5 | 142.5 | 137.2 150. I 
June... «of Eee 97.4 | 157.1 | 145.5 | 176.7 | 109.2 | 247.1 | 110.9 | 143.0 | 136.2 147.9 
July___----_-_--_-] 103.2 | 101.7 | 157.1 | 139.4 | 176.7 | 109.2] 194.1 | 110.9 | 142.6 | 135.6 | 144.0 
August__....-..--| 104.4 | 112.5 | 155.4 | 136.4 | 176.7 | 109.2 | 182.4 | 110.9 | 142.3 | 134.6] 143.7 
September ---..._| 110.8 | 124.9 | 155.4 | 133.3 | 176.7 | 110.3 | 188.2 | 107.3 | 142.1 | 132.6] 145.6 
October - __- --| 112.0 | 129.9 | 153.6 | 130.3 | 176.7 | 109.2 | 182.4 | 105.5 | 141.9 | 131.2] 1444 
November... ._| 110.8 | 140.3 | 151.8 | 127.3 | 173.3 | 106.9 | 170.6 | 107.3 141.4 | 129.9 141.4 
December - _- | 105.7 | 120.6 151.8 | 124.2 | 173.3 | 105.8 | 176.6 | 107.3 | 141.4 | 129.2 | 137.2 

















1} 22 Articles in 1913-1920; 42 articles in 1921-1930. 








Table 6 shows by index numbers the trend in the retail cost of food 
in the United States from 1890 to 1930. The percentage decrease in 
the cost from 1929 to 1930 was 6.1, while the percentage increase from 
1890 to 1930 was 111. This means that the cost of food in 1930 was 
about two and a tenth times as much as it was in 1890. 

TABLE 6.—INDEX NUMBERS SHOWING THE TREND IN THE RETAIL COST OF FOOD 
IN THE UNITED STATES, BY YEARS, 1890 TO 1930! 


[Average for year 1913= 100] 
































| | | 
_ Relative | Pas Relative || _ Relative , Relative 
Year price | Year price | Year price Year | price 
ie ied es * | ca. ys a ee 
ees 69.6 || 1901_____- 71.5 || 1912.__..-._-- | 97.6 || 1923___.....-- | 146.2 
Pee 70.6 || 1902...._- 75.40 1913._........ 100.0 || 1924.-.-_-___. | 145.9 
WP. sista 69.3 || 1903.____- 75.0 || 1914....-.__.- 102.4 || 1925...-.__-.-| 157.4 
ee 7.10 || 1904...-__.. 76.0 || 1915...--.---- 101.3 || 1926.....-----| 160.6 
aide 67.8 || 1905... ._- 76.4 || 1916_.....___- 0.7 0 t007__........) See 
1895... 66.5 || 1906... -. 04 S|) eee 146.4 || 1928__.._-...- | 154.3 
1896__.__. : 64.9 || 1907_____- 4 a, | See cor  § te... ere 156. 7 
Seu 65.4 || 1908... ._- 84.3 || 1919.__..--__- 185.9 || 1930_.......-- | 47.1 
aes aga 67.1 || 1909.._..___- 88.7 || 1920....----_- 203. 4 
«A Pa Sis cdvcan 93. 0 | __ Neeeeee Sd 153. 3 
OO... bad key ) Rear ae a | PRAT 141.6 
| 











' The number of articles included in the index number for each year has not been the same throughout 
the period, but a sufficient number have been used fairly to represent food as a whole. From 1890 to 1907 
30 articles were used; from 1907 to 1913, 15 articles; from 1913 to 1920, 22 articles; and from 1¢21, 43 articles. 
The relatives for the period have been so computed as to be comparable with each other. 
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Comparison of Retail Food Costs in 51 Cities 


_ 


TABLE 7 shows for 39 cities the percentage of increase or decrease 
in the retail cost of food® December, 1930, compared with the aver. 
age cost in the year 1913, in December, 192 9, and November, 1930. 
For 12 other cities comparisons are given for the 1-year and the 
i-month periods; these cities have been scheduled by the bureau at 
different dates since 1913. The percentage changes are based ,; 
actual retail prices secured each month from retail dealers and on the 
average consumption of these articles in each city.* 

Effort has been made by the bureau each month to have all sched- 
ules for each city included in the average prices. For the month of 
December, 99 per cent of all the firms supplying retail prices in the 
51 cities sent in a report promptly. The following-named 39 cities had 
a perfect record; that is, every merchant who is cooperating with the 
bureau sent in his report in time for his prices to be included in the 
city averages: 

Atlanta, Boston, Bridgeport; Buffalo, Butte, Charleston (S. ()). 
Chicago, Cincinnati, Cleveland, Denver, Detroit, Fall River, Hous. 
ton, Indianapolis, Jacksonville, Little Rock, Los Angeles, Louisville, 
Manchester, Memphis, Minneapolis, Newark, New Haven, New 
Orleans, New York, Norfolk, Omaha, Peoria, Pittsburgh, Portland 
(Me.), Portland (Oreg.), Providence, Richmond, Rochester, St. Paul, 
San Francisco, Savannah, Scranton, and Springfield (IIl.). 


TABLE 7.—PERCENTAGE CHANGE IN THE RETAIL COST OF FOOD IN DECEMBER, 
1930, COMPARED WITH THE COST IN NOVEMBER, 1930, DECEMBER, 1929, AND WITH 



































THE AVERAGE COST IN THE YEAR 1913, BY CITIES 

Percent- | Percentage decrease | Percent- | Percentage decr 

,_ a8 December, 1930, _ age December, 1930, 

increase compared with— || Increase compared with 

City | Decem- City Decem- 
ber, 1930, ber, 1930, 1 
com- + com- r 
he Decem- | Novem- A Decem- | Novem- 

waned || ber, 1929| ber, 1930 wher sarg | Der, 1929 | ber, 1930 
Atlanta 37.3 | 13. 1 2.9 || Minneapolis ___---- 38.9 12.7 | 
Baltimore-__- -- 41.8 12.6 4) “ee Sapeee 10.7 | 
Birmingham 41.8 11.5 1.3 || Newark > 34.7 12.3 | 
Boston____-__- 43.0 10.8 2.9 || New Haven__. 45.4 10.1 | 
ee eee 12.7 3.6 | New Orleans 36. 8 13. 4 5 
Denene.......- | 40. 3 14.0 4.2 || New York 41.9 12.3 3.6 
BN ccditsk arviercskb ncaa: 14.8 0.9 || Norfolk. .__- Px eG 12.2 2.9 
Charleston, S. ':. -| 42.2 11.4 2.3 || Omaha.----- 31.7 12.8 2 
Chicago_. aso! 49. 4 12.9 lh, ae tien 12.9 2 
Cincinnati-_-._.....- | 45.3 12.0 3. Philadelphia _--_-__-- 40. 4 13.9 
Cleveland........-- | 32.6 11.9 3.3 || Pittsburgh----_- 36. 7 14, 4 3.4 
| ea ee oe? 12.3 3.5 || Portland, Me--...-.|......-.-.- 11.6 3.7 
ES a ae 38. 6 | 12.8 2.7 | Portland, Oreg- 19. 1 18. 0 4. | 
NEE 4 dndimen=- 21.9 14, 1 3.5 || Providence_---- 39. 4 12.9 4.2 
2 ee 36.7 16.1 2.0 || Richmond... ------- 42.6 11.9 2. 
Fall River__..-._-- 34.3 | 14.1 Ss) gd SEES: Eee 14.5 4,7 
ee SS ps ie Eh uated 14. 5 a | a See 37.9 14.4 3.0 
Indianapolis eanp 31.5 15.8 eS Sa Sener 13. 2 2.4 
Jackson ville____--__| 33.3 8.8 1.0 || Salt Lake City... 17.3 13.5 3 
Kansas City-- ---- | 34.4 13.9 2.0 || San Francisco -----. 37.8 11.3 id 
Little Rock ___--_---} 32. 3 13.7 Rf ST, NR ee 12.8 1.8 
Los Angeles__--_- | 23.6 14.1 3.7 || Seranton.-----_- 44.7 13.7 2.4 
Louisville____ ; 31.1 15, 2 3.7 ores = SE: 27.4 16.0 1.5 
Manchester __--___- 34.4 12.2 4.4 || Springfield, M_____|_.......-- 12.9 1.1 
Memphis. - -- 28.9 14.8 3.8 ashington_______- 46. 5 10. 2 2.4 
Milwaukee_ 38. 1 | 13.7 3.5 | 














3 For list of articles see note 2, p. 193. 

4 The consumption figures me for January, 1913, to December, 1920, for each article in each ci ty are 
given in the Labor Review for November, 1918, pp. $4and 95. The consumption figures which have bee? 
used for each month beginning with January, 1921, are given in the Labor Review for March, 1921, p. 26. 
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WHOLESALE AND RETAIL PRICES 


Retail Prices of Coal in December, 1930! 


HE following table shows the average retail prices of coal on 
December 15, 1929, and November 15 and December 15, 1930, 

for the United States and for each of the cities from which retail 
food prices have been obtained. The prices quoted are for coal 
delivered to consumers, but do not include charges for storing the 
coal in cellar or coal bin where an extra handling is necessary. 
In addition to the prices for Pennsylvania anthracite, prices are 
shown for Colorado, Arkansas, and New Mexico anthracite in those 
cities where these coals form any considerable portion of the sales 


for household use. 
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The prices shown for bituminous coal are averages of prices of the 
several kinds sold for household use. 


TaBLE 1.—AVERAGE RETAIL PRICES OF COAL PER TON OF 2,000 POUNDS, FOR HOUSE- 
HOLD USE, ON DECEMBER 15, 1929, AND NOVEMBER 15 AND DECEMBER 15, 1930 
































| | 
1929 | 1930 | 
City, and kind of coal City, and kind of coal 
| Dec. | Nov. | Dec. |} 
15 15 15 
United States: | Cincinnati, Ohio: 
Pennsylvania anthracite— Bituminous— 
Stove— Prepared sizes— 
Average price __---.---- $15. 34 |$15. 14 ($15.13 High volatile_.________- 
Index (1913=100)_.__.-- 198.5 | 196.0 , 195.9 Low volatile. __--__-_--- 
Chestnut— Cleveland, Ohio: 
Average price. -_-------- $15. 00 |$14. 90 |$14. 89 Pennsylvania anthracite— 
Index (1913=100)___-_-- 189.6 | 188.2 | 188.1 se al 
Bituminous— - | ase 
Average price__-...------- $9.05 | $8.94 | $8.94 Bituminous— 
Index (1913=100)___------ 166.5 | 164.6 | 164.4 Prepared sizes— 
pocemeeea pana? High volatile_-____..-_- 
Atlanta, Ga.: Low volatile. ._-...._-- 

Bituminous, prepared sizes_| $7.79 | $7.60 | $7.59 || Columbus, Ohio: 

Baltimore, Md.: Bituminous— 

Pennsylvania anthracite— Prepared sizes— 
ean adywaccwes 14, 25 | 14.25 | 14. 25 High volatile___...._- oa 
iis ipo tig vi te 13.75 | 13.75 | 13.75 Low volatile. ___..----- 

Bituminous, run of mine— Dallas, Tex.: 

High volatile.._..........-| 7.96 | 7.96 | 7.82 || ‘ Arkansas anthracite—Egg_- 
Birmingham, Ala.: Bituminous, prepared sizes. 

Bituminous, prepared sizes_| 7.64 | 7.45 | 7.42 | Denver, Colo.: 

Boston, Mass.: | Colorado anthracite— 

Pennsylvania anthracite— Furnace, 1 and 2 mixed - - 
ti a | 16.00 | 16.25 | 16.25 Stove, 3 and 5 mixed__-_-- 
SIT 15. 50 | 15.75 | 15.75 Bituminous, prepared sizes - 

Bridgeport, Conn.: Detroit, Mich.: 

Pennsylvania anthracite— Pennsylvania anthracite— 
enn du ccednccees 15.50 | 14.75 | 14.75 a ls Kciicisin broth tats oenehniod 
Sines <vesnscseces 15. 50 | 14.75 | 14.75 CEE vesrsensebevcoos 

Buffalo, N. Y.: Bituminous— 
Pennsylvania anthracite— Prepared sizes— 
ics snenbncaeas 13.77 | 13.81 | 13.81 igh volatile... --...--- 
a iindicodoncndnisn 13. 32 | 13.31 | 13.31 Low volatile... .-.----- 
M Run of mine— 
Butte, Mont.: Low volatile 

Bituminous, prepared sizes.| 11.17 | 10.71 | 10.70 : eR Sgegss 

‘ Fall River, Mass.: 

Charleston, 8. C.: : Pennsylvania anthracite— 
Bituminous, prepared sizes.| 9.67 | 9.67] 9.67 .. aligag eaten TR 

Chicago, I11.: i a ea 

Pennsylvania anthracite— Houston, Tex.: 

EE dinitectudnseacaee 16.85 | 16.38 | 16.40 Bituminous, prepared sizes_ 
0 16.40 | 16.28 | 16.30 || Indianapolis, Ind.: 

Bituminous— Bituminous— 
sizes— Pre sizes— 

oe vermee..........- 8.47 | 8.09] 8.09 High volatile.._......-- 

Low volatile. __......-- 12.35 | 11.96 | 11. 96 Low volatile __......... 
Run of mine— Run of mine— 

Low volatile...........| 8.251! 8.00! 8.00 Low volatile. .......... 


























1929 1930 
Dec. | Nov. | Dec. 
15 15 15 
$6. 30 | $6.30 | $6. 30 
8. 78 8. 53 &. 53 
15. 24 | 14.56 | 14.50 
14.80 | 14.31 | 14.31 
7.10| 6.81| 6.89 
9.97 | 9.86] 9.93 
5.95| 613] 6.23 
8.31 | 8.13 | 8.38 
15.50 {| 15.00.| 15.00 
12.92 | 12.58 | 12.58 
14.75 | 15.25 | 15, 25 
14.75 | 15.25 | 15.25 
10.45 | 10.27 | 10.27 
16.00 | 15.00 | 15.00 
15. 50 | 15.00 | 15.00 
8.39 | 7.96| 7.82 
10.34 | 9.96 | 9.92 
8. 00 7.92 
16.50 | 16.50 | 16.50 
16. 25 | 16.25 | 16. 25 
13. 20 | 12.00 | 12.40 
6.15 | 5.98} 5.98 
9.00} 9.13] 9.21 

7.17 | 7.05 


7.10 — 


! Prices of coal were formerly secured semiannually and published in the March and September issues 
of the Labor Review. Since June, 1920, these prices have been secured and published monthly, 
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TABLE 1.—AVERAGE RETAIL PRICES 


MONTHLY LABOR REVIEW 


OF COAL PER TON OF 2,000 POUNDS FOR HOUsgpr. 


















































HOLD USE, ON DECEMBER 15, 1929, AND NOVEMBER 15 AND DECEMBER 15, 193) 
Continued 
1929 1930 1929 1930 
City, and kind of coal | Dec. | Nov. | Dec. City, and kind of coal Dec. Nov. | De 
| 15 15 15 Is | 15 15 
SNES oe Se j-—- —__|—— 
Jac kecnville, Fla.: Pittsburgh, Pa.: 
Bituminous, prepared sizes. |$14.00 |$10.75 |$10.75 || Pennsylvania anthractie— 
Kansas City, Mo.: | \| Chestnut__- 1$15. 00 |$14. 50 $14. 59 
Arkansas anthracite— l Bituminous, prepared sizes_| 5.29 | 5.00 4.93 
Furnace cm | 12.55 | 12.44 | 12.44 | Portland, Me 
Stove No. 4_- | 13.58 | 13.50 | 13.50 || Pennsylvania anthracite 
Bituminous, prepared sizes_| 7.10 | 6.86 | 6.84 || Stove 16.80 | 16.80 | 16.80 
Little Rock, Ark.: Chestnut_ 16. 80 | 16.80 | 16. 6 
Arkansas anthracite—Egg__| 13.50 | 13.00 | 13.50 || Portland, Oreg.: 
Bituminous, prepared sizes_| 10.10 | 10.05 | 10.10 || Bituminous, prepared sizes_| 13.49 | 13.18 | 13. 29 
Los Angeles, Calif. | ] Providence, 
Bituminoss, prepared sizes_| 16.50 | 16.50 | 16.50 || Pennsylvania anthracite 
Louisville, Ky. l] Stove 216.00 /?16.00 216.00 
Bituminous | Chestnut 216.00 |216.00 216.00 
Prepared sizes Richmond, Va.: 
High volatile | 7.08 6.27 | 6.27 Pennsylvania anthracite 
Low volatile ___ 9. 50 8.75 | 8.75 Stove | 15.00 | 15.00 | 15.00 
Manchester, N. H.: Chestnut 15.00 | 15.00 | 15.00 
Pennsylvania anthracite | Richmond, Va.—Continued. | 
Stove... | 17.00 | 16.83 16.83 || Bituminous- 
Chestnut | 17.00 | 16. na 16. 83 || Prepared sizes 
Memphis, Tenn.: High volatile- 8.38 | 8.75] 8.7 
Bituminous, prepared sizes_| 7.39 | 7.85 7. 76 Low volatile 9.14; 9.87) 9.87 
Milwaukee, Wis.: | Run of mine 
Pennsylvania anthracite— | | Low volatile 7. 25 7.50} 7.50 
Stove _- | 16.30 | 15.75 | 15.75 || Rochester, N. Y.: 
Chestnut 15.85 | 15.50 | 15.50 || Pennsylvania anthracite 
Bituminous— | Stove 14. 75 | 14. 75 7 
Prepared sizes— Chestnut 14.25 | 14. 25 2 
High volatile | 7.68 | 7.68] 7.68 || St. Louis, Mo.: 
Low volatile. ...-....--| 11.01 | 10.68 | 10.66 || Pennsylvania anthracite— 
Minneapolis, Minn.: Stove-__- 16.70 | 16.20 | 16. 23 
Pennsylvania anthracite— | Chestnut - - - 16.45 | 15.95 | 15.98 
ce ge ...| 18.30 | 17.05 | 16.90 || Bituminous, prepared sizes_| 6.75 | 6.36 | 6.3 
Chestnut .-| 17.85 | 17.05 | 16.90 | St. Paul, Minn.: 
Bituminous— | Pennsylvania anthracite 
Prepared sizes— (ela ama | 18.30 | 16.90 | 16.90 
High volatile__ | 10.56 | 10.01 9. 67 |} Chestnut | 17.85 | 16.90 | 16.90 
Low volatile 13.65 | 12.63 | 12.63 |} Bituminous- 
Mobile, Ala.: Prepared sizes— 
Bituminous, prepared sizes_| 9.63 9.60 | 9.40) High volatile...........| 10.27} 9.58); 9.58 
Newark, N. J.: | Low volatile_____- | 13.65 | 12.65 | 12.' 
Pennsylvania anthracite— | Salt Lake City, Utah: 
 g, Steer SS Fes 13.96 | 13.90 | 13.90 Bituminous, prepared sizes_| 8. 38 8.49 | 8.48 
Chestnut -_- eeey | 13.46 | 13.40 | 13.40 |} San Francisco, Calif.: 
New Haven, Conn.: New Mexico anthracite— 
Pennsylvania anthracite— | Cerillos egg_...__--- 26.00 | 26.00 | 26.00 
Stove____- | 15.25 | 14.90 | 14.90 |} Colorado anthracite— 
Chestnut -_ - _| 15.25 | 14.90 14. 90 |} Egg-__-_-_- 25. 50 | 25.50 | 25. 50 
New Orleans, La.: Bituminous, prepared | sizes_| 17.13 | 17.00 | 17.00 
Bituminous, prepared sizes_| 10.96 | 10.93 | 10.93 |} Savannah, Ga.: 
New York, | Bituminous, prepared sizes_ | 10. 24 910.53 (310. 45 
Pennsylvania anthracite— | | Scranton, Pa.: 
Stove- | 14.58 | 14.17 | 14.17 || Pennsylvania anthracite— | 
Chestnut__..______- 14.08 | 13.67 | 13.67 || ide a ra 10. 28 | 10.18 | 10.18 
Norfolk, Va.: Chestnut... -..-..-- | 9.92] 9.88 | 9.88 
Pennsylvania anthractie— | Seattle, Wash.: 
_,_ sees 14.00 | 15.00 | 15.00 Bituminous, prepared sizes_| 10.68 | 10.68 | 10.79 
S&S 14.00 | 15.00 | 15.00 || Springfield, I1.: 
Bituminous— Bituminous, prepared sizes_| 4.34) 4.34 | 4.54 
Prepared sizes— Washington, D.C 
Eien Voustiie...........) 7.261 7.281. 7. Pennsylvania anthracite— 
Low volatile. -_......-- | 9.00 | 10.00 | 10.00 a Ei 115.73 [115,73 {115.73 
Run of mine— | I in, ins demented 115.23 115, 23 |115. 23 
Low volatile_.._....__- | 6.67) 7.00} 7.00 Bituminous— | 
Omaha, Nebr.: Prepared sizes— | 
Bituminous, prepared sizes_| 9.69 | 9.68 | 9.68 High volatile____..____- 118.63 | 18.63 | 18.63 
Peoria, Il Low volatile. _....._-_- (111.42 (111.43 111. 43 
Bituminous, prepared sizes_| 6.75 | 6.39 6.53 Run of mine— 
Philadelphia, Pa as SE 117.72 |! 7.81 | 17.81 
Pennsylvania anthracite— | 
yn Ss Ee 115.00 | 14.00 | 14.00 || 
ok ae -e 114.50 | 13.50 | 13. 50 





1 Per ton of 2,240 pounds. 


? The average price of coal delivered in bin is 50 cents higher than here shown. 


delivered in bin. 








3 All coal sold in Savannah is weighed by the city. 
This additional charge has been included in the above price. 
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owes 


Practically all coal 


A charge of 10 cents per ton or half ton is made 
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The following table shows for the United States both average and 
relative retail prices of Pennsylvania white-ash anthracite coal, stove 
and chestnut sizes, and of bituminous coal in January and July, 1913 
to 1928, and for each month of 1929 and 1930. An average price for 
the year 1913 has been made from the averages for January and July of 
that year. The average price for each month has been divide d by this 
average price for the year 1913 to obtain the relative price. 

TABLE 2.—AVERAGE AND RELATIVE PRICES OF COAL FOR THE UNITED STATES 
ON-SPECIFIED DATES FROM JANUARY, 1913, TO DECEMBER, 1930 

















4 Pennsylvania anthracite, white ash— | Bituminous 
Stine | 
Year and month Stove ae C *hestnut | 
| Average | Relative 
| Average Relative | Average Relative | price price 
price price price price 
SE ee ee! Se ae See oR mer ne ae 
1913: Average for year_. $7.73 100. 0 | $7. 91 100. 0 | $5. 43 | 100. 0 
January 7.99 103. 4 8.15 103.0 | 5. 48 100. 8 
July 7. 46 96. 6 7. 68 97.0 | 5. 39 | 99. 2 
1914: January 7. 80 100. 9 8. 00 101. 0 | 5. 97 109. 9 
July... 7. 60 98. 3 7.78 98. 3 | 5. 46 100. 6 
1915: January 7. 83 101.4 7.99 101. 0 5. 71 105. 2 
.) fl 7. 5A 97.6 7. 73 97.7 5. 44 100. 1 
1916: January _ _- re 7.93 | 102. 7 8.13 102. 7 5. 69 104. 8 
a ..... 8. 12 105. 2 8. 28 104. 6 5. 52 101. 6 
ae eee 9. 29 120. 2 9. 40 118.8 | 6. 96 128. 1 
say ....- ee 9, 08 117.5 9. 16 115.7 | 7. 21 132. 7 
1918: January Sadat 9. 88 127.9 10. 03 126. 7 7. 68 141.3 
July -.- ial 9. 96 128. 9 10. 07 127.3 | 7. 92 145. 8 
1919: January _ _- Feakel 11. 51 149. 0 11. 61 146.7 7. 90 145. 3 
July -- ‘“ 12. 14 157. 2 12. 17 153.8 8. 10 149. 1 
1920: January _ _- 12. 59 162.9 12. 77 161.3 8. 81 162. 1 
c/ 14. 28 184. 9 14. 33 181.1 | 10. 55 194. 1 
1921: January _ - 15. 99 207. 0 16. 13 203. 8 11. 82 217. 6 
July -- 14. 90 192.8 14. 95 188. 9 | 10. 47 192. 7 
1922: January 14. 98 193. 9 15. 02 189.8 9. 89 182. 0 
July. .- 14. 87 192. 4 14. 92 188. 5 9. 49 174. 6 
1923: January 15. 43 | 199. 7 15. 46 195. 3 11. 18 205. 7 
July_. 15. 10 | 195. 5 15. 05 190. 1 | 10. 04 184, 7 
1924: January 15. 77 204. 1 15. 76 199, 1 9. 75 179. 5 
July 15. 24 | 197. 2 15. 10 190. 7 8. 94 164. 5 
1925: January 15. 45 200. 0 15. 37 194. 2 9, 24 170. 0 
July_. 15. 14 | 196. 0 14. 93 | 188. 6 &. 61 158. 5 
1926: January ; : (1) (1) (1) (1) 9. 74 179. 3 
July. : 15. 43 199. 7 15. 19 | 191.9 8. 70 160. 1 
1927: January _ _- ee 15. 66 | 202. 7 15. 42 | 194.8 9. 96 183. 3 
July. 15. 15 | 196. 1 14, 81 | 187. 1 8.91 | 163. 9 
1928: January leet 15. 44 199. 8 15. O8 | 190. 6 9. 30 171.1 
SE 0G: 14. 91 192.9 14. 63 | 184. 9 | &. 69 159. 9 
1929: January Somateetech ** a. ie 15.06} 190.3 | 9.09 167.2 
February _-. ee ae 15. 40 199. 3 15. 07 | 190. 4 9. OF 166. 9 
March_. 15. 39 199. 2 15. 07 | 190. 4 9. 06 166. 7 
April _ - 15. 04 194. 6 14.71 | 185. 8 8. 76 161.3 
May..- 14, 74 190, 7 14, 40 | 182. 0 8. 52 156, 8 
June_. 14. 82 191.8 14. 48 183. 0 8. 50 156. 5 
July _-_- 14. 94 193. 4 14. 63 184.8 &. 62 158. 6 
August - - 15. 01 194. 3 14. 67 185. 4 | &. 69 159. 9 
September... 15, 21 | 196. 8 14, 87 187.9 8, 87 163. 2 
October 15. 31 | 198. 2 14. 98 189, 3 | 8. YS 165. 3 
November. 15. 31 | 198. 2 14. 98 189, 3 | 9. 00 165. 6 
December _-_. 15. 34 | 198. 5 15. 00 189. 6 | 9. 05 166. 5 
(0 , are 15. 33 198. 4 15. 00 189. 5 | 9. 11 167. 6 
February ___- » cae 15, 33 | 198. 4 15. 00 189. 6 | 9. 04 166. 4 
ee 15. 33 | 198. 4 15. 00 189. 6 9. 02 166. 0 
en i oe cdidvuks gen 15, 32 198. 3 14. 99 189. 4 | 8. 84 162. 7 
a SS 14. 65 189. 6 14. 33 181.0 8. 53 157.0 
SS SE SO ae 14, 62 189. 3 14. 32 180. 9 | 8. 54 157. 2 
ie sags dint ie 14. 84 | 192. 1 14. 53 183. 6 | 8. 65 159. 1 
i 2 14. 88 192. 6 14. 57 184. 1 | 8. 70 160. 1 
September..._________. 15. 08 | 195. 2 14. 80 187.0 | 8.79 161.7 
TE Ie eae 15. 13 195. 8 14. 87 187.9 | 8. 88 165.3 
November. BE 15. 14 | 196. 0 14. 90 188. 2 | 8. 94 164. 6 
December 15. 13 195. 9 14. 89 188. 1 | 8. 94 164. 4 

















1 Insufficient data. 
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Retail Prices of Gas in the United States 


flee net price per 1,000 cubic feet of gas for household use in 
each of 51 cities is shown in the following table. In Table 
the average family consumption of manufactured gas is assumed to 
be 3,000 cubic feet per month. In cities where a service charge or a 
sliding scale is in operation, families using less than 3,000 cubic feet 
per month pay a somewhat higher rate than here shown, while those 
consuming more than this amount pay a lower rate. The figures ‘here 
given are believed to represent quite closely the actual monthly cost 
of gas per 1,000 cubic feet to the average wage-earner’s family. 
Prices for natural gas and for manufactured and natural mixed gas 
are shown in Table 2 for those cities where it is in general use. These 
prices are based on an estimated average family consumption of 5,000 
cubic feet per month. 

TABLE 1.—NET PRICE PER 1,000 CUBIC FEET OF MANUFACTURED GAS BASED ON 4 


FAMILY CONSUMPTION OF 3,000 CUBIC FEET, IN SPECIFIED MONTHS FROM 
APRIL, 1913, TO DECEMBER, 1930, BY CITIES 






































Apr. | June | June | June | June | June | Dee. | June | Dec. | June | Dec. 
City 15, a 1 Bee 15, 15, 14, 15, 15, 15, 15, 15, 
| 1913 1924 1925 1926 1927 1928 1928 1929 1929 1930 1930 
sail Sa eeiime, Se ‘Predin ” 
ARE See oe $1.00 $1.55 | $1.55 | $1.55 | $1.55 | $1. 55 | $1. 55 | $1.43 | $1.43 |..-..-- 
Baltimore. - - _- eat . 90 . 85 . 85 . 85 | . 85 . 85 . 85 -85 | .85 | $0.85 $0. 85 
Birmingham. .----_-_---- 1.00 . 80 . 80 . 80 . 80 . 80 . 80 . 80 . 80 . 80 80 
ee . 81 1. 20 1.18 1.18 1.18 1.18 1.18 1,18 1. 16 1. 16 1. 16 
EET Se 1. 49 2. 10 2. 10 2. 10 2. 10 2. 10 2. 10 2. 10 2. 10 2.10; 210 
Charleston, 8S. C__.---- | 1. 55 1, 55 1. 55 1, 55 1. 55 1, 55 1. 55 1. 55 1. 8 1. 55 
Chicago. ---- oF PEEP . 80 1. 02 1.02 1. 02 1.02 . 98 . 98 . 98 . 98 . 98 1.98 
2 ees . 80 1.25 | 1.25 1. 25 1, 25 1, 25 1, 25 1, 25 1, 25 1, 25 1. 25 
OO aa 85 ———) 00 . 95 . 90 SAORI, et ot A PRESTR. Fe Fad ae 
aaa 75 . 82 . 82 . 79 . 79 .79 A 79 oa .79 79 .79 
8 eae -80; 1.15 1.15 1.15 1.15 1.15 1,15 1,15 1.14 1.14 1. 14 
ee eee  le / 1.00 1. 09 OF fase TS ae Se ws ae sree 
Indianapolis. -_--_------- . 60 1.15 1. 10 1. 05 1.05 . 95 95 . 95 95 95 y 
Jacksonville. .......--- 1. 20 197; 1.97 1. 97 1. 92 1, 92 1. 92 1. 92 1, 92 1. 92 1. 92 
Manchester. - - - - .----- 1.10 | 138 | 138] 1.38] 138] 134] 134] L134] L3 1, 34 1. 34 
Eos h Se Fay Jee? et Fes a. | oe eee a 
Milwaukee. _._....._.- 75 | 03) .@8| .93| .83] .82] .8 82) .82] .82 82 
Minneapolis_--------- ft ioe ae . 95 . 97 . . 94 . 90 89; .89/] 1.05 Hi 
(is J 1.10 | 1.80 1. 80 1. 80 1. 76 1. 76 1. 76 1.76 | 1.76 1. 76 
Ps ikadocdiwacons | 100; 1.20 1. 20 1. 20 1. 20 1. 20 1. 20 1.20; 1.21 1. 21 1. 21 
ew Haven.........-. 90 1.18 1.13 1.13 1.13 1.13 1.13 1.13 1.13 1.13 1. 13 
New Orleans---._------ Li Lat Lael. Rae. ba ln--.s.k. Fiat Vie 
ae s4 1.23 1. 23 1. 23 1. 24 1, 25 1, 25 1. 25 1, 24 1, 24 2 
| ae 100; 14] 140] 13] 133] 133] 133] 133; 1.32] 1.32 32 
I  auitheittw Ge apsmesd Emi Le 1. 08 1. 08 1. 08 1.00 1.00 . 95 . 95 95 88 
SAREE arg .90; 1.20] 120; 120; 120] 12] 1.20] 12] 120] 1.20 1. 20 
Philadelphia... -.-.-- 1.00 1. 00 1. 00 1. 00 1.00; 1.00 1. 00 1. 00 1. 00 1. 00 1. 00 
Portland, Me........--} 1.10 1. 55 1, 55 1. 50 1,42; 1.42 1. 42 1. 42 1. 42 1, 42 1, 42 
Portland, Oreg._-.___-- . 95 1. 16 1. 16 1.19 ec a RS 1.17; 1.17 a ee me yy 1.17 
Providence --_---_- Raewal . 85 1, 22 1.17 1.17 1.13 1.13 1.13 1.13 113; 1.13 1. 13 
Rismend............... .90; 1.30] 1.30) 120/) 1.29) 1.20] 129) 129] 120) 1.29 1. 29 
[EE eee - 95 1. 00 1.00 1. 00 1. 00 1. 00 1. 00 1.00 1.00 1.00 1. 00 
So eS eee . 80 1.00 1.00 1. 00 1.00 1.00 1. 00 1.11 1.11 111 1.11 
3 aa . 95 85 . 85 . 90 . 90 . 90 . 90 . 90 90 90 
Salt Lake City... _..-. ae. ee ee! Bee: 1 oa A 282 bose hwn--- a 
San Francisco- ---_----- -75| 1.00] 1.06 - 95 . 95 . 94 . 94 . 90 .  - Setaee a , 
NES Spee 1.45} 1.45] 145] 1.45] 145] 1.45] 145] 1.45] 1.45 1. 45 
ES SOREN 95} 150] 150] 150] 21.40] 140] 140; 140] 140!] 140 1. 40 
SSE 100; 1.45] 145] 1.45] 145; 1.45] 145] 145] 145] 1.48 1. 43 
Springfield, Ill_...___-- 1.00; 135] 135] 126] 125| 125] 1.25] 125] 126] 125 1. 25 
Washington, D. C____-| .93/ 100} 100/ 1.00} 100; 100}; 1.00; 1.00] 100] 1.00 95 
pa Sap! See ee. EES SS | Ti oak ies Ae | bel ue) eee 1.77 
} 


























1 Price is based on 15.9 therms, which is the equivalent of 3,000 cubic feet of gas of a heating value 530 
British thermal] units. 
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TasLE 2.—NET PRICE PER 1,000 CUBIC FEET OF GAS BASED ON A FAMILY CON- 
SUMPTION OF 5,000 CUBIC FEET, IN SPECIFIED MONTHS FROM APRIL, 1913, TO 
DECEMBER, 1930, BY CITIES 

Natural gas 












































| | | 

| Apr. June | June | June | June | June | Dec. | June | Dec, | June | Dec. 

City la 1 | 15, 15, | 15, 15, 15, 15, 15, 15, 

| 1913 | 1924 | 1925 | 1926 | 1927 | 1928 | 1928 | 1929 | 1929 | 1930 | 1930 
vo ee er BRE! SEE See OPEN (eee eer Scant eae |------- $1.17 | $1.09 
ne ee Ef, RES a PES Oe: eae eee are ae Seal ESR EL SS be, SEER 
CindiBRnncctn<sese<. | .30 | $0.50 $0.75 | $0.75 | $0.75 | $0.75 | $0.75 | $0.75 | $0.75 . 75 75 
CISIGs thse donwens | .30) .855 .55| .60 .60 |; .60 . 60 .60 | .60 . 60 . 60 
Columbus.........-.-- | .80) .45| .55|] .55| .48| .48| .48| .48] .48| .48 . 48 
ie bdnictsenr ss | -45| .68| 74) 74) 79) 79) 79) 79) .79) 79) 79 
TORE aN cewswssaus Fudtes £6 as eA. 4 eae SORES . 99 99) .99 .99 . 99 
a Secithdbad en eee 75 75 ey 75 ‘D1 «dl one . 75 75 
Kanees Cy.........-.. 27 | 95 95 95 | 95; .95 . 95 . 95 . 95 . 95 . 95 
Little Rock_...-...---- 40} .65 65 | .65 65; .65| .65| .65| .65| .665 . 65 
PE ae eee EE TS Se: we, «Ot . 84 . 84 . 84 . 84 . 84 
ea! pre eee . 45 . 45 . 45 .45 |) .45 . 45 oT ar Ce . 45 
I nde stidnt nose conanws en eee eee ee: Se see | <7] .& . 95 95 
| Sees mens irntap eel cek syne <gnbinls es Saguborinex a See ea eee Some 1. 24 
a eee EEE, RENTS EE EEE | ET Pe: . 95 -95 | .95 . 95 . 95 
iy. .tiC . 28 . 53 . 60 . 60 -60 | .60 . 60 .60 |) .60 . 60 . 60 
gS, ES Ee HE AEs ekeows Pp ea TES is Bee = . 99 . 99 
—~  —_ FES  ES GES ee RES: are | TR Bare FROG 97 97 

| | 
Manufactured and natural gas mized 
| | 

ES Re emmarents | $0.60 | $0.60 | $0.65 $0.65 $0.65 | $0.65 | $0.65 | $0.65 $0.65 | $0.65 
Los Angens...s.-...... | aie sek | «@) .@| .@}.---..-.|.....--}-.... RT CS, I: 








From the prices quoted on manufactured gas, average prices have 
been computed for all of the cities combined and are shown in the 
next table for specified months of each year from 1913 to 1930. 
These prices are based on an estimated average family consumption 
of 3,000 cubic feet. 

Relative prices have been computed by dividing the price in each 
year by the price in April, 1913. 

The price of manufactured gas in December, 1930, showed an 
increase of 24.2 per cent since April, 1913. From June, 1930, to 
December, 1930, there was a decrease of 2.5 per cent. 

Taste 3.—AVERAGE AND RELATIVE NET PRICE PER 1,000 CUBIC FEET OF MANU- 


FACTURED GAS IN UNITED STATES, BASED ON A FAMILY CONSUMPTION OF 
3,000 CUBIC FEET IN SPECIFIED MONTHS OF EACH YEAR, 1913 TO 1930 























Average Relative Average | Relative 
Date net price, _ price Date net price| price 

f > es $0. 95 EF RR ae es $1. 25 131.6 
Ra ., on sec ccebicn 94 > —§ &  “SRpPeROSTRRER 1. 24 130. 5 
\ Reape " 93 97.9 || June 15, 1924..........______ d 1, 24 130. 5 
“S| | RR ; 92 96.8 || Sept. 15, 1924.......-....__- “i 1. 24 130. 5 
> Skoeiaagi RR 91 95.8 |i Dee. 15, 1084................ : 1, 24 130. 5 
; SRT 95 100.0 || Jume 15, 1925._......_.._____ 1. 23 129. 5 
SS IR 1.04 109.5 || Dec. 15, 1925......_.___- Soci 1. 23 129. 5 
(RIE 1. 09 314.7 § Jomo 16, 1008................-- 1, 23 129. 5 
iC. Vania 1. 32 7.9 © ee oe Peee.....~.............- 1, 22 128. 4 
 \ « _RSRSRRIES 1.31 197.9 1) Jame 15, 1087.................. 1. 22 128. 4 
SF is RRR 1. 30 ee “6 — sey 1. 22 128. 4 
| & — eR 1, 29 ee ee es i. 1. 21 127. 4 
June 15, 1922.................- 1. 27 133.7 |} Dec. 15, 1928.........-----.--- 1. 22 128. 4 
_ * . RRR RR RR 1. 26 “lap ~~ «See 1. 22 128. 4 
s Seine 1. 25 19.6 5 Des, 16 3008................. 1. 21 127.4 
i = hei ar rRRS 1. 25 131.6 || June 15, 1930__........_____. 1, 21 127.4 
COND TR onan nhescnce ses 1. 24 130.5 || Dec. 15, 1980.........-......-- 1. 18 124. 2 
a 1. 24 130. 5 
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Retail Prices of Electricity in the United States 
Explanation of Prices 


HE following table shows for 51 cities the net rates per kilowatt- 

hour of electricity used for household purposes for specified 
months in 1928, 1929, and 1930. For the cities having more than 
one tariff for domestic consumers the rates are shown for the schedule 
under which most of the residences are served. 

Several cities have sliding scales based on a variable number of 
kilowatt-hours payable at each rate. The number of kilowatt-hours 
payable at each rate in these cities is determined for each customer 
according to the watts of installation, either in whole or in part, in 
the individual home. The number of watts so determined is called 
the customer’s ‘‘demand.”’ 

In Baltimore the demand is the maximum normal rate of use of 
electricity in any half-hour period of time. It may be estimated or 
determined by the company from time to time according to the cus- 
tomer’s normal use of electricity and may equal the total installation 
reduced to kilowatts. 

In Buffalo the demand consists of two parts—lighting, 25 per cent 
of the total installation, but never less than 250 watts; and power, 
2% per cent of the capacity of any electric range, water heater, or 
other appliance of 1,000 watts or over and 25 per cent of the rated 
capacity of motors exceeding one-half horsepower but less than | 
horsepower. The installation is determined by inspection of premises. 

In Houston the demand is estimated as 50 per cent of the con- 
nected load, each socket opening being rated at 50 watts. 

In New York the demand for Company C, when not determined 
by meter, has been computed at 50 per cent of total installation in 
residences, each standard socket being rated at 50 watts and all 
other outlets being rated at their actual kilowatt capacity. 

In Portland, Oreg., the demand for Company A has been esti- 
mated as one-third of the connected lighting load. Ranges, heating 
devices, and small power up to a rated capacity of 2 kilowatts are 
not included. 

In Washington, D. C., the demand is determined by inspection and 
consists of 100 per cent of the connected load, excluding small fans 
and heating and cooking appliances when not permanently connected. 
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NET PRICE PER KILOWATT-HOUR FOR ELECTRICITY FOR HOUSEHOLD USE IN 
: SPECIFIED MONTHS OF 1928, 1929, AND 1930, FOR 51 CITIES 








— ——— 























| De- | De- | De- 
City Measure of consumption, per month —— | or. — | te. 
1928 | | 1929 | | 1930 
Cents | Cents | Cents | Cents | Cents 
a es Service charge_---- ree poe .----| 100.0} 100.0; 100.0; 100.0 
First 50 kilowatt-hours __ Eats Se 18.1 | 5.0 | 5.0 5.0 | 5.0 
Next 150 kilowatt-hours. ___- coggy Oevel er ae ae 4) ee 
Baltimore_........-.| First 20 hours’ use of demand ? 7.0 7.0 6.7 6.7 6.7 
Next kilowatt-hours equal to 8 times the |} 34.0 34.0 | 3. 4 | 3.4 3.4 
consumption at the primary rate— | | 
minimum 200 kilowatt-hours. } | 
Birmingham .| First 100 kilowatt-hours__- 7.7 | 7.7 Pe y Ae & 
Boston. -- - adh First 2 kilowatt-hours per 100 square feet | 8.5 | 8.5 | 8. 5 | 8.5 7.5 
of floor area. 
Next 70 kilowatt-hours_- 5.0 5.0 5.0 | 5.0 5.0 
Excess 3.0 3.0 | 3.0 | 3.0 3.0 
Bridgeport All current ae | 5.5 | 5.5 | 5. 5 §. 5 5. 5 
Buffalo__ First 60 hours’ use of demand 2 5.0 | 5.0 | 5.0 | 5. 5.0 
Next 120 hours’ use of demand ? 4.0 | 4.0 | 4.0 4.0 4.0 
Excess Reape 2:9 1.5 | 1.5 | 1.5 1.5 1.5 
Butte ___- : _| First 25 kilowatt-hours..__.__- , el 8.0 | 8.0 | 8. 0 8.0 8.0 
Next 25 kilowatt-hours_-___-__- porns 4.0 | 4.0 | 4.0 4.0 4.0 
Charleston, S. C First 50 kilowatt-hours _— ; 10. 0 | 10. 0 10.0 10. 0 10. 0 
Chicago 5..-...-. First 3 kilowatt-hours per room - q 7.0 | 7.0 7.0 7.0 7.0 
Next 3 kilowatt-hours per room — 5.0 | 5.0 5.0 5.0 5.0 
Excess SEL. 3.0 | 3.0 3. 0 3.0 3.0 
Cincinnati - Service charge: per room____- : | 10.0) 10. 0 10.0} 10.0 10.0 
First 6 kilowatt-hours per room; mini- | 5.0 | 5.0 5.0 | 5.0 5.0 
mum, 4 rooms. 
NE hakige Uiarenicenis:cakmmnnien 3.0 | 3.0 3. O 3.0 3.0 
Cleveland: | 
Company A____| First 40 kilowatt-hours._.-_..-...--.....--| 450] 45.0 46.0 5.0 5.0 
Next 200 kilowatt-hours -__- pa) SO Ee Tee 4.0 4.0 
Company B___.| Service charge_- ee 30.0; 30.0 30. 0 30. 0 
| First 600 kilowatt-xours_.____- aeneovn cane 5 3.0 5 3.0 § 3.0 | 3.0 3.0 
Columbus____._.___| First 50 kilowatt-hours de - 6 7.0 | 7.0 6.0 6.0 6.0 
i” Sa First 800 kilowatt-hours i 6.0 | 6.0 6.0 | 6.0 6.0 
Ds 6c 4s ok First 15 kilowatt-hours - y ‘ 7.0 | 7.0 7.0 | 7.0 7.0 
Next 30 kilowatt-hours era ae 6.0 6.0 6.0 | 6.0 6.0 
Excess. __- ' 5.0 | 5.0 5.0 | 5.0 5.0 
Dee. asco] FR 2 kilowatt-hours per ‘active room: 9.0 | 9.0 9.0 | 9. 0 9.0 
minimum, 3 rooms. 
Next 50 kilowatt-hours_............-.._- : 3.6] 3.6 3.6 3.6 3.6 
Excess. .......  atematiiice la suichamtiada’ 23] 23 2.3 2.3 2.3 
Fall River...______| First 25 kilowatt-hours__....-...-._-_-___- 8.0 | 8.0 8.0 8.0 8.0 
Next 75 kilowatt-hours- - rae 5.0 | 5.0 5. 0 5.0 5.0 
Houston_._.....____| First 3 kilowatt-hours per room; ‘mini- [7.82 *22 7.0 7.0 7.0 
mum, 4 rooms. | 
Next 100 kilowatt-hours--_-.-......-.-.-..-- 84.5) 84.5 4.0 4.0 4.0 
Indianapolis _| First 50 kilowatt-hours -_----- Beeh.. 6. 5 | 6.5 6. 5 6.5 6.5 
Next 50 kilowatt-hours. ---..........-.....- 6.0 | 6.0 6.0 6.0 6.0 
Jacksonville_______- First 500 kilowatt-hours_---__- ‘ 57.0 57.0 7.0 7.0 7.0 
Kansas City_._.._.| First 5 kilowatt-hours per active room; 7.0 7.0 6.5 6.5 6.5 
minimum, 3 rooms. 
Next 5 kilowatt-hours per room_-_-________- 5.0 | 5.0 4.5 4.5 4.5 
ES OR PRES re Ls See, Cr ele 2.5 2.5 2. 5 2.5 2. 5 
Little Rock.______- First 4 rooms or less. (Rooms in excess of |__...___|_...___.|-----__- 50. 0 50. 0 
4, 10 cents each additional.) 
First 6 kilowatt-hours per room -----_- .---| $10.0] %10.0} %10.0 7.0 7.0 
Next 6 kilowatt-hours per room ------_---. SESS TERS REE 5.0 5.0 
Los Angeles__.____. First 35 kilowatt-hours... -............----- 05.0) 5.0) 5.0 4.8 4.8 
Ue ere MI so pn win c ciencetsy nie reps ecallictes Aatrmenien Sc ccigleat ti 2.5 2. 5 
Louisville......_._- First 30 kilowatt-hours__-_-__- a @ Cet =.Le 7.6 7.6 7.6 
Manchester ___.____ First step: 3 rooms, 15 kilowatt- -hours; “4 11.0 10. 0 10. 0 10. 0 10. 0 
rooms, 18 kilowatt-hours; 5 rooms, 21 
kilowatt-hours; 6 rooms, 24 kilowatt- 
hours; 7 rooms, 27 kilowatt-hours; 8 
rooms, 30 kilowatt-hours. 
Next step: Number of kilowatt-hours 7.0 7.0 7.0 7.0 6.0 
equal to the first step. 
Memphis__._._____| First 6 kilowatt-hours per room .-..-.____- 8.0 8.0 8.0 8.0 8.0 
: ERE SA IEE AS ORT 5.0 5.0 5.0 5.0 5.0 
Milwaukee___._____ First 9 kilowatt-hours for each of the first 6.7 6.7 6.7 6.2 6. 2 
6 active rooms and the first 7 kilowatt- 
hours for each active room in addition 
to the first 6. 
Next kilowatt-hours up to 200__.._.-.__--- 229); 229) 229 2.9 2.9 
: a a ee a 1.9 1.9 1.9 | 1.9 1.9 
Minneapolis...____| First 3 kilowatt-hours per active room; 8.6 8. 6 8.6 | 8.6 8.6 
minimum, 2 rooms. 
Next 3 kilowatt-hours per active room...-- a + 7.1 | re Ae 














For footnotes see end of table. 
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NET PRICE PER KILOWATT-HOUR FOR ELECTRICITY FOR HOUSEHOLD USE jy 
SPECIFIED MONTHS OF 1928, 1929, AND 1930, FOR 51 CITIES—Continued 








De- De- | | Je. 





City ee : cem- | June, | cem- | June, | cem. 
ity | Measure of consumption, per month ber, 1929 ber, 1930 | her. 
1928 1929 | 1930 


| 
Cents | Cents | Cents | Cents | Cents 
eS | Service charge for house of 3 rooms—con- |_______- | $0.0 80. 0 80.0) 80,9 
sumption of 5 kilowatt-hours inciuded, | 
10 cents extra for each additional room; 
not more than 10 rooms counted. 











First 50 kilowatt-hours____- - 0 TS ee, 
| Next 45 kilowatt-hours____.._____- oP ee 5.0 | 5.0 | 5.0 . 0 
Newark___.........) First 20 kilowatt-hours- --_- a 9.0 9. 0 9.0 | 9.0 9,0 
Next 30 kilowatt-hours_-____- . 8.0 8.0 8.0 8.0 ® () 
New Haven 7 0lUClCRS OO . 5.5 5.5 5.5 5.5 5 
New Orleans._.....| Service charge_....___.__-- ; 25. 0 25. 0 25. 0 25. 0 25.0 
| First 20 kilowatt-hours-___....-- 9.1 9.1 | 9.1 9. 1 9.1 
Next 30 kilowatt-hours______.____- 7.8 7.8 7.8 7.8 7,8 
New York: 
Company A_-_..| First 1,000 kilowatt-hours_............-.--- 7.0 7.0 7.0 7.0 7.0 
<P EA ESE REST a eens 9. 5 9.5 | 9.5 9.5 g 
Company C-___.| First 60 hours’ use of demand ?____________- 7.0 7.0 | 7.0 7.0 7.0 
RES First 100 kilowatt-hours.__............_--- 8.5 85) 85) 85 8 
Omaha..._-________| First 10 kilowatt-hours per Ee oe § 5.5 5.5 | 5. 5 | 5.5 
+ DeGS Dee meee OUND... nec cecclacsccuce 3.0 | 3.0 | 3. 0 3.0 
Peoria_._- ...| First 4 kilowatt-hours per active room..... 139.0 9.0 9.0 | 9.0 1.0 
| Next 4 kilowatt-hours per active room____- 18 6.0 6.0 | 6.0 | 6.0 6.0 
REPT RF SS aS a AS ee eee 3.0 | 3.0 3.0 3.0 
Philadelphia: 
Company A__._.| Minimum charge including use of first 10| “8.0/| “48.0; “480 48.0 75.0 
kilowatt-hours. 
Next 38 kilowatt-hours_._._...._._..-.......-| %7.0) %6.0] %6.0/ 6.0 6.0 
Company B-_-..| First 20 kilowatt-hours 9. 0 9.0 9.0 | 9. 0 | 9.0 
Next 30 kilowatt-hours Re ae 8.0 8.0 | 8.0 8.0 | & () 
Pittsburgh________- Pat 16 Rilowate-weurs.................... 8.0 | 8.0 8.0 8. 0 4.0 
| Next 20 kilowatt-hours__....._.......-__.. 5.5 | 5.5 5.5 5.5 5.5 
| Next 30 kilowatt-hours_-__._.............-- 4.0 4.0 4.0 | 4.0 4, 
Portland, Me--.-_-_-- | First 3 rooms, 15 kilewatt-hours; 4 rooms, 8.0 8.0 8.0 8.0 8.0 


18 kilowatt-hours; 5 rooms, 21 kilowatt- 
hours; 6 rooms, 24 kilowatt-hours; 7 
rooms, 27 kilowatt-hours; 8 rooms, 30 | 
kilowatt-hours. 
Next 3 rooms, 35 kilowatt-hours; 4 rooms, 5.0 5.0 5.0 | 5.0 5.0 
42 kilowatt-hours; 5 rooms, 49 kilowatt- 
hours; 6 rooms, 56 kilowatt-hours; 7 
rooms, 63 kilowatt-hours; 8 rooms, 70 | 
kilowatt-hours. 





Portland, Oreg.: 








Company A_.__| First 30 kilowatt-hours____..__._________- 16 7.6 67.6) 47.6) 17.6 
| Next 40 kilowatt-hours--_....._- 76.7) 767) 67) 76.7 3.0 
SS ee 182.9 82.9 182.9 182.9 5 
Company B.-_..| First 30 kilowatt- hours____. 197.3 97.3) 47.3 197.3 
| Next 40 kilowatt-hours__-___- 20 6.7 06.7 | 6.7 20 6.7 3. 0 
bo ail ah Seat a eS s29/ 629! 429) 62.9 8 
Providence__._._._- NRO Se ae os eos 50. 0 50. 0 50.0) 650.0 10, ( 
| I  cnnccewnens PS 6.5 6.5 6.5 6.5 6 
Richmond - - - z First 100 kilowatt-hours_.._.__--_____- 8.5 8.5 | 8.5 8.5 8 
Rochester ______---- i i a 8.0 80; 80; 8&0 8.0 
St. Louis: : 
Company A____| First 9 kilowatt-hours per active room. 6.7 6.7 | 6.7 | 6.7 6.7 
SE elaine ceri iinn > atnie ietaieiten open 2.4 24) 24) 24 24 
Company B....| First 4 rooms or less, 18 kilowatt- hours; 6.7 6.7 6.7 | 6. 7 6. 
5 or 6 rooms, 27 kilowatt- hours; 7 or 8 | 
rooms, 36 kilowatt-hours. 
Excess - iii nindingwedae 2.4 24; 24 2.4 2.4 
Des, Pn cicteons First 3 kilowatt-hours per room---_-___--- 86; 86) 86/ 86 8.6 
Next 3 kilowatt-hours per room. - - ---_- tas zs we 7.14) 7.1 i. 
WRU RR the adie he RS, 2.9 29; 29) 29| 29 
Salt Lake City__-_-- | Service charge—consumption of 11 } ea | 90.0 90.0; 9.0 
watt-hours included. 
First 250 kilowatt-hours...............----  ¢ eS Chetan leweeeen-|---- --- 
7 RST RE oS. RET on er ma. 869.0 7,0 
San Francisco---..- AES LITRES 11 8 40. 0 | 40.0 40.0) 40.0 4! 
, First 30 kilowatt-hours for residence of 6 5.0 5.0 5.0 | 4. 5 4 
rooms. 5 kilowatt-hours added for each | . 
additional room. 
Next 140 kilowatt-hours. ............----.- 35) 35 3.5 35! 39 











For footnotes see end of table, 
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NET PRICE PER KILOWATT-HOUR FOR ELECTRICITY FOR HOUSEHOLD USE IN 
SPECIFIED MONTHS OF 1928, 1929, AND 1930, FOR 51 CITIES—Continued 



































De- ; De- 5 De- 
: : ; cem- une, | cem- une, | cem- 
City Measure of consumption, per month ber, 1929 ber, 1930 ber, 
1928 1929 1930 
Cents | Cents | Cents | Cents | Cents 
Savannah_-__------- AL ET RRO: FR eS eN 100.0 | 100.0} 100.0 
First 50 kilowatt-hours-_--_-........_------- 19.0 19.0 6.0 6.0 6.0 
Scranton_---------- Piret 360 kilowestt-houre..................- 19.0; 429.0] 429.0] 49.0 8.0 
Seattle: 
Company A_--..| First 40 kilowatt-hours_--..-..........---- 5. 5 5.5 5.5 5.5 5.5 
Next 200 kilowatt-hours-_---- 2.0 2.0 2.0 2.0 2.0 
Company B_-..| First 40 kilowatt-hours... _-- even geet 5.5 5.5 5.5 5. 5 5. 5 
Next 200 kilowatt-hours__.........._------ 2.0 2.0 2.0 2.0 2.0 
Springfield, IIL.: : j 
Company A-_-..| First 30 kilowatt-hours. - pelea 6.0 6.0 6.0 6. 0 6.0 
Next 70 kilowatt-hours 3.0 3.0 3.0 3.0 3.0 
Company B-_...| First 30 kilowatt-hours- - ‘ oot abl 6.0 6.0 6.0 6. 0 6.0 
Next 70 kilowatt-hours---__- ee ee 3.0 3.0 3.0 3.0 3.0 
i s,s iin cireminsinnncdevacewmbid 225.9 §.2 5.2 4.7 4.7 
Honolulu, Hawaii__| First 100 kilowatt-hours-_--...-....--..---- 8.0 8.0 8.0 8.0 8.0 





1 First 100 kilowatt-hours. 
2 For determination of demand see explanation of prices. 
’ Next kilowatt-hours up to 800. 
4 First 80 kilowatt-hours. 
5 All current. 
6 First 75 kilowatt-hours. 
’ First 30 hours’ use of demand. For determination of demand see explanation of prices. 
§ Excess. 
* First 200 kilowatt-hours. 
10 First 50 kilowatt-hours. 
111 to 149 kilowatt-hours. 
12 Next kilowatt-hours up to 300. 
13 § kilowatt-hours for each of the first 2 active rooms and first 4 kilowatt-hours for each additional active 
room. 
4 First 12 kilowatt-hours. 
15 Next 36 kilowatt-hours. 
16 First 9 kilowatt-hours. 
7 Next kilowatt-hours in excess of the first 9 kilowatt-hours until 100 use of demand has been reached. 
For determination of demand see explanation of prices. 
18 Next 50 kilowatt-hours. 
19 First 13 kilowatt-hours. 
*® Next kilowatt-hours: For an installation of 600 watts or less 7 kilowatt-hours will apply. For each 
30 watts of installation in excess of 600 watts 1 additional kilowatt-hour will apply. 
4 First 150 kilowatt-hours. 
#® First 120 hours’ use of demand. For determination of demand see explanation of prices. 


Index Numbers of Wholesale Prices of Farm Products, Foods, 
and Other Commodities, 1913 to 1930 


N THE June, 1930, issue of the Monthly Labor Review, page 

255, there was published a comparison of price trends of farm 
products and foods with all other commodities included in the bu- 
reau’s compilation of wholesale prices for the period from January, 
1920, to April, 1930, inclusive. In response to requests for this 
information the computations have been extended to include all 
months of the years 1913 to 1930. The figures in the table which 
follows are strictly comparable with other index numbers of wholesale 
prices being published currently by the bureau. 
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INDEX NUMBERS OF WHOLESALE PRICES OF FARM PRODUCTS, FOODS, AND OTHER 
COMMODITIES 


[1926= 100.0] 




































































1913 1914 1915 1916 
| | 
Month Farm Other Farm Other Farm | Other Farm Other 
prod- | Foods bon prod- | Foods ben: prod- | Foods bones 7 prod- | Foods| *° 
ucts ties | ucts ties | ucts o—' ucts "the 
| 
January -- 69. 6 63.5 72.4) 75.0 64.2 67.6 71.6 | 66.6 65. 2 76.9 67.9 80. 3 
February - 69.4 | 62.9 71.6 72.5} 63.1 67.6 | 72.8 | 66.7 65.0} 77.0] 68.3 82.3 
March. ___- 69.7] 63. 71.1] 72.1] 62.0] 67.6| 71.3] 656] 65.0] 769] 70.0] 84.7 
A pril____- 69.5] 63. ¢ 70.6 | 71.5} 60.7| 67.5] 720] 65.4] 65.5] 77.9] 71.1 85.7 
May..-- 69. 1 62.2] 70.0} 71.4) 61.0 6.8} 72.3); 65.1 66.0} 78.5] 71.7 86, 4 
June 69.8; 62.9] 69.7] 71.6] 62.2] 66.2] 70.3] 6.0] 667] 78.2] 73.0 86.7 
luly 71.6| 64.8] 69.3] 71.4] 629] 65.7] 71.7] 647] 67.8] 804] 745] x 
August-. 72.3] 65.5] 69.0] 725| 68.8] 65.9] 71.0] 63.5] 67.5] 861] 768] 85.9 
September 74.5] 66.1 69.6} 71.2) 70.2| 66.6} 69.2 | 62.7] 68.5] 89.5] 79.0 86,8 
October _. | 74.6 65. 7 69.5] 68.3] 68.1} 65.1] 71.8] 65.2 70.1 93. 9 83. 6 } 
November 75.0| 66.4] 69.0} 69.8] 67.5 | 64.5] 71.5] 67.5] 72.4] 100.3] 87.4 ay 
December-.- 73.4 | 65.4 68.0 | 69.0) 66.7 65.0] 73.11 68.5 75.7 99.0] 85.3 104. 4 
Year 71.5} 64.2] 70.0] 71.2] 64.7] 66.4 71.5 | 65.4] 68.0) 844] 75.7 | SS 
1917 1918 1919 1920 
PEE INE Oo a sain 
January---_- 103. 9 86.5 | 107.4 | 146.7 | 114.9 | 116.8 | 154.0 | 128.4 | 124.3 | 170.2) 145.1) 1 
February - - - 107.7 | 89.2] 109.4 | 147.2 | 114.8 | 111.4 | 148.5 | 121. 120.7 | 163.3 | 138.2 | 159. 2 
March. ---- _| 113.3 92.1 | 110.4 | 147.5} 111.9 | 118.7 | 152.4 | 126.5 | 118.5 | 164.5] 136.1] 162.s 
a 125.1 | 102.1 | 111.6 | 145.0] 113.4 | 122.0} 158.4 | 128.5] 117.4 | 168.7 | 144.6 | lf 
133.4 | 108.6 | 116.3 | 140.2] 113.3 | 123.7 | 162.0 131.6] 118.8 | 169.8 | 147.3 17 
June. ...... 134.0} 106.6 | 119.8 | 140.2 | 113.5 | 125.1 | 156.9 | 127.3 | 123.8 | 167.4 | 149.0) 17 
aes | 134.9] 105.3 | 121.9 | 146.6 | 118.3 | 126.4 | 164.5 | 150.5] 129.8] 160.4] 146.8] 17 
August...... .| 137.1 109.4 | 121.6 | 153.01! 119.7 | 127.9 | 163.4 | 132.3 | 135.9} 149.9 | 138.4 | 174.2 
September-_-____| 135.9 | 111.0 118.3 | 157.0 | 124.2 129.7 | 1538.2 | 128.7 | 1386.7 | 143.9 134.8 | 167.4 
October __-__- --| 1389.5 | 114.9 | 112.6 | 151.4 } 126.8 | 129.8 | 152.8 | 128.8 | 138.1 127.8 27.7 | 158 
November. ----| 142.7 | 114.9 | 112.9 | 150.3 | 128.6 | 129.9 | 159.5 | 130.8 | 140.2 | 118.7 | 123.9 | 144 
December_....-| 141.0 |} 114.4} 114.4 | 151.1 | 130.3 128.4 | 165.5 | 138.3 | 145.3 | 104.6 | 109.7 13 
| | | 
 — | 129.0} 104.5} 114.2] 148.0} 119.1 | 124.6 | 157.6 | 129.5 | 128.8 | 150.7 | 137.4 161.3 
| 
| 1921 1922 1923 1924 
January....-.--| 101.6 103.9] 124.2} 88.0 83. 3 98.1) 99.6 92.3 | 107.0 | 101.4 91.4 102.4 
February.--.---| 92.7| 94.6] 114.1] 95.1] 83.7] 97.5 | 100.0] 91.2) 109.3] 98.8] 90.8] 103.: 
March. __-- ..| 89.9) 93.6] 110.0] 93.4] 84.2 | 97.0 | 100.2} 92.6) 110.6) 95.7] 89.2) 1025 
a _| 82.8 89.9 | 108.3 92. 6 84.3 | 97.8 98. 5 93.3 | 110.0 97.3 86. 7 101.4 
| Ee | $3.1 86.0} 105.5 94.3 84.8 101.9 | 96.7 92.3 | 107.4 95. 1 85.3 10 
Se. 4c. octins ss SS 83.9 | 102.4 | 92.8 86.2 | 102.2; 96.0 91.7 | 105.1 94.3 $6.5 | 98.1 
July.......-.---| 865) 87.5] 99.2| 95.6] 88.4] 106.3) 94.0] 90.5/ 103.4] 98.6] 87.4 97. 4 
August-_..___- 88.9 91.8 96.7 | 91.2 87.3 | 106.9 | 95.8 89.9 | 102.0} 102.0 90.3; 97.7 
September - 89.7 | 90.6) 96.8) 92.4) 88.6 | 107.1 | 100.0] 940) 101.8} 100.4] 92.8 97.7 
October -_---- 89. 7 89. 6 99.8 | 94.2 91.6 | 105.4 | 100.6 95.8 | 100.6 | 103.2 94.9} 97.7 
November.-..-| 87.6 | 89.4 / 101.4/ 97.8] 94.8 104.3 101.8] 95.1) 99.3 | 103.6] 97.1/ 9.58 
December_...--| 87.9 | 86.8] 100.1/; 99.2] 95.0)| 1041) 101.0] 92.9) 99.5] 108.3] 99.3 100. 
; 88. 90.6 | 104.9) 93.8 | 87.6 | 102.4) 98.6] 92.7 | 104.3 | 100.0} 91.0 99.7 
| | 
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INDEX NUMBERS OF WHOLESALE PRICES OF FARM PRODUCTS, FOODS, AND 
OTHER COM MODITIES—Continued 





1925 1926 1927 1928 























| 
| . miieven? Tee _— ! a - otek 
Month Ferm Other Form Other Ferm Other Farm | Other 
, | com- , _ com- . _| com- com- 
| prod- | Foods} jyoqj-| Prod- | Foods | joj. | Prod- | Foods) py oqj-| Prod- | Foods | 5 44;- 
ucts ties | ucts ties ucts | ties ucts | ties 
} ' | 
janudty_.--.... 113.8 | 99.7 | 101.4 | 107.4 | 102.6 103.0! 96.5, 96.9 | 96.8 | 106.1| 98.5] 92.8 
February - - - - -- 112.4 97.7 | 104.0 | 105.1 | 100.5 | 101.8 95, 4 95.9 | 96.0 | 104.5 98. 7 92.9 
Mareh...------| 112.8 99.1 | 102.8 | 101.7 99.1 100.6 94.2 94.5 | 94.2 | 103.5] 98.0| 92.7 
April..---------] 107.6 | 97.3 | 101.3 | 102.8 | 100.4 99.6) 94.3) 94.6] 92.8| 107.6| 99.5] 92.9 
ae .-| 107.3 96.7 | 101.6 | 102.4 | 100.1 | 100.0 96.3 94.4 92.8 109.8} 101.2; 93.3 
June..---------| 109.3 | 97.8 | 102.9| 100.9 100.5 100.0) 96.5) 94.4] 92.9} 106.7| 100.3] 92.8 
July ae e:. | 99.4 | 103.8} 98.6) 98.8 | 99.4| 97.6/] 93.9); 92.9] 107.1] 102.3 93.0 
August......-.-| 111.6 | 101.2 | 102.3 97.2 97.5 | 99.6 | 102.2) 94.2) 93.1] 107.0 | 104.1 93. 5 
September.----| 110.0 | 101.6 | 101.9 | 99.3 99.8 | 99.7 | 105.9 | 96.5 | 93.4] 108.8 | 106.9 93. 6 
October_.------| 107.0 | 103.8 | 102.7 | 97.9 109.8 | 99.4 105.0 | 100.0] 93.1 | 103.5 | 102.3 93.6 
November_..--| 108.1 | 106.2 | 103.8 | 94.7) 100.5 | 99.3) 104.3 104.5| 92.6 101.6] 100.1) 93.5 
December------| 105.4 | 102.4 | 103.7 | 94.9 | 100.7 98.0 104.4 100.7) 93.0 103.6 98.0 | 93.6 
Year-_----| 109.8 | 100.2 | 102.6 | 100.0 | 100.0 | 100.0 99.4, 96.5 | 93.7 105.9 | 101.0 93. 2 
1929 1930 
: | 
January..------| 105.9 98. & 93.4 | 101.0 97.2 | 90. | 
February.-.----| 105.4 98. } 93.0 |} 98.0 95.5 |} 89.6 | 
March. -- 107.1} 98.1); 93.2] 94.7] 93.9] 88.7] 
April-_- 104.9; 97.7) 92.9) 95.8) 94.6] 88.3 | | 
May. 102.2 | 97.7 92.5; 93.0 | 92.0); 87.5 | 
June. -- 103.3 | 98.9 | 93.1 | 88.9] 90.5! 85.7 | | 
July. ..---| 107.6 | 102.8 | 92.9| 83.1] 86.3] 84.3 | 
August ; 107.1 | 103.1 92. 5 84.9 87.1 | 83.3 
September - 106.6 | 103.2 | 92.7}; 85.3] 89.2] 82.8 | 
October 103.9 | 101.2) 92.7] 82.6] 88.6] 81.5) 
November. 101.1; 98.8) 91.7) 79.3] 85.7) 80.1 
December......| 101.9 98.6 ¥1.4] 75.2] 81.8] 79.0 | 
Year..___| 104.9) 99.7) 92.6] 883] 901] 85.1 | | 








Index Numbers of Wholesale Prices for December and Year, 1930 


HE index number of wholesale prices computed by the Bureau of 

Labor Statistics of the United States Department of Labor showsa 
further recession in December. This index number, which includes 
550 price quotations weighted according to the importance of each 
itis and based on prices in 1926 as 100.0, declined from 80.4 in 
November to 78.4 in December, a decrease of 2% per cent. The pur- 
chasing power of the 1926 dollar in December was $1.276. 

Farm products as a group decreased 5 per cent below the Novem- 
ber level, due to lower prices for corn, hogs, cotton, eggs, flaxseed, 
hay, onions, and oranges. Most grains, including oats, rye, and wheat, 
also beef cattle and lambs, on the other hand, averaged somewhat 
higher than in November. 

Foods were 4% per cent lower than in November, with declines in 
butter, cured meats, lard, coffee, sugar, and corn meal. Rye and wheat 
flour in most markets averaged higher than in the month before, while 
fresh beef was practically unchanged in price. 

Hides and skins showed a further price drop, with leather and 
boots and shoes also declining. No change was reported for other 
leather products. 
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In the group of textile products there were small decreases among 
cotton goods and woolen and worsted goods. Silk and rayon, on the 
contrary, showed a slight advance in price 

Anthracite and bituminous coal and coke showed no change in the 
general price level, while petroleum products again moved down- 
ward, resulting in a small decrease in fuel and lighting materials as 
whole. 

Among metals and metal products there was a slight decrease in 
iron and steel, also automobiles, while nonferrous metals again 
advanced. 

Building materials were downward, as lumber, brick, cement, paint 
materials, “and certain other building materials declined in price. 
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Chemicals and drugs, including fertilizer materials and mixed fer- 
tilizers, were somewhat cheaper than in November. 

House-furnishing goods also moved downward, with slight declines 
in furniture and larger declines in furnishings. 

In the group’of miscellaneous commodities cattle feed again moved 
downward, while paper and pulp, crude rubber, and automobile tires 
were unchanged i in price. 

Raw materials as a whole averaged lower than in November, as 
did also semimanufactured commodities and finished products. 

In the large group of nonagricultural commodities, including al! 
articles other than farm products and among all commodities other 
than farm products and foods, December prices averaged lower than 
those of the month before. 
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INDEX NUMBERS OF WHOLESALE PRICES BY GROUPS AND SUBGROUPS OF COM- 
MODITIES 
[ 1926= 100.0] 























| | 
7 | Purchasing 
Groups and subgroups | December, | November, December, || Year | t —— 
| 1929 1930 1930 1930 December, 
L | | 1930 
| am | | | 
EE aiisicininenecenninaguatte 94. 2 80. 4 | 78.4 86.3 | $1. 276 
Farm proGuete.............--.---------------- 101.9 | 79.3 88.3 1. 330 
ES ee a a ey a 97.5 | 64.0 | on ; 78.3 1. 563 
Livestock and poultry... Pebewwmeienne 94.6 | 77.7 76.3 || 89.2 1.311 
Other farm products. ----.----------.----- 108. 2 85. 4 | 78.1 || 91.1 1. 280 
Foods iis wien Ghee ben aeae pail wiaip haa 98. 6 85. 7 81.8 | 90. 1 1, 222 
Butter, cheese, and milk..........._.____- 101.9 95.8 89.4 || 95.7 1.119 
RE cikese« Sg eGes0meetnepe adn ueeene 103. 2 | 91.4 89. 2 98. 4 1.121 
Other foods- - Rewcenvbestbades evokes 94.4 | 78. 4 | 74.5 83.0 1. 342 
| | | | | 
Hides and leather products----..........._.__- 107.4 | 94.0 | 91.2 99. 9 1. 096 
| RAGE REN SPIER LET 107. 4 | 75.1 69. 4 91.0 1. 441 
ee ae sbi sinlecide adda iver aX 110. 6 | 93.3 91.5 101.3 1.093 
Boots and shoes. cdwallacmbenunaen 106. 1 100. 3 97.7 102.0 1, 024 
Other leather products. OS ee 106, 1 | 104. 2 104. 2 105.1 . 960 
Textile products. -----...---------------------| 90.4 | 73.3 72.4 || 80.7 1, 381 
Cotton goods Atak ae ae 97.2 | 81.9 79.7 || 87.4 1. 255 
Silk and rayon. _. ap aD 75.4 50.7 51.7 63. 2 1. 934 
Woolen and worsted goods. Se 94.6 83. 2 82.3 | 87.8 1,215 
Otay Senbine proaucts.....................] 75.1 57.9 | 57.8 | 66. 0 1. 730 
Fuel and lighting materials__----....._._.___- 81.3 71.8 70. 5 76.1 1. 418 
Anthracite coal je ee Bet Regs 2 eC 91.2 89.6 89. 6 | 89.1 | 1.116 
EE 92.4 89. 1 89. 1 89. 4 1. 122 
Coke-- : Se Sie .| 84.2 83.9 83.8 84.0 1, 193 
i a. trast sb oc an 91.7 97.0 (1) i ee 
Petroleum products_____- ne, 69. 9 53.3 | 5l.1 |] 61.5 1. 957 
| 
Metals and metal products_- R | 102.1 | 90. 2 90.0 95.3 1,111 
Iron and steel : — 96. 3 88. 3 88.0 | 91.5 1. 136 
Nonferrous metals - - . 4am 101.5 68.4 69.7 | 80.7 1, 435 
Agricultural ee Sh 2 aa ola 96. 1 94.9 94.9 | 95. 1 1. 054 
Automobiles - - Fu ne aos ---| 108. 0 99.8 99.5 |} 104.5 1.005 
Other metal produc ts. 98.6 | 98. 0 95. 2 97.9 1. 050 
Building materials - - ; fetid ies | 96, 2 85.6 | 84. 4 | 90.3 1, 185 
J Se we hein 92.4 80.1 | 78.1 || 85.7 1, 280 
. kaabeue bh oui 90. 5 |} 81.8 | 81.6 84.7 1, 225 
Cement... __- sete nm od 89, 2 91.1 | 90.6 || 91.8 1. 104 
Structural steel_.......__...____- cal 97.0 81.7 81.7 87.3 1, 224 
Paint materials - - SAE a) ae 95.7 74.4 72. 4 | 84.9 1, 381 
Other building m: “a ges 106. 5 97.8 97.1 101. 1 1.030 
Chemicals and drugs skemeace camiepindl 93. 6 85. 2 84.8 || 88.7 1.179 
Chemicals. - - - - ee cae err 99. 6 89. 2 89.1 |} 93.5 1, 122 
Drugs and pharmaceuticals - aadekaneiee 70. 6 66.3 65. 5 | 67.4 1. 527 
Fertilizer materials......................-.. 89.5 82. 1 81.4 || 85.6 1. 229 
Mixed fertilizers....__.____- Liceueken 97.1 91.1 90. 6 93. 6 1. 104 
| ee ee ene 97.3 95. 2 91.3 ||} 95.7 1.095 
ncmesinieinon adie idtcowen 96.7 96. 5 95.5 || 96.5 1.049 
ER ais hn ccins a ieh Cenebiweckesue 97.7 94.0 87.6 94.9 1. 142 
Miscellaneous. - cee 5 ee eels Bee. aes 79.8 67.8 66.9 | 73.4 1, 495 
ad 122. 4 83.0 78. 2 99. 7 1, 279 
Paper and pulp-- b Pena OSD ene AP oe 87.3 83. 5 83. 6 85.0 1. 196 
I Si hid ansina eee 33. 2 18. 6 18. 6 24.5 5. 376 
IL, on case aawaen wee ea aaewe 55. 2 51.3 51.3 53. 1 1,949 
Other miscellaneous..._..........--------- 108. 9 88.9 86.9 99. 7 1.151 
EE EE ee 95.0 76.8 74.2 || 84.3 1, 348 
Semimanufactured articles...............____- 94.3 75.6 74.3 82.2 1. 346 
Finished products-.-____----- aa 93.9 | 83.7 81.9 |} 88.4 1, 221 
Nonagricultural commodities.._._._____-_-_-- 92. 1 80.9 79. 4 85.9 1. 259 
All commodities less farm products and foods-- 91.4 | 80. 1 79.0 85. 1 1, 266 
} 

















1 Data not yet meciiedie. 
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Changes in Cost of Living in the United States 


HE cost of living in the United States was 3.5 per cent lower in 

December, 1930, than in the preceding June, and 6.2 per cent 
lower than in December, 1929, as determined by the Bureau of Labor 
Statistics of the United States Department of Labor in its semiannual 
survey. The cost of living index number for December, 1930, is 160.7. 
This means an increase of 60.7 per cent since 1913, the base year of 
the index. The peak in the cost of living was in June, 1920, when the 
index was 216.5. As between June 1920, and December, 1930, there 
was a decrease of 25.8 per cent. 

The data collected by the bureau consists of actual prices of standard 
articles of major importance e in the family budget secured in 32 cities. 
Index numbers are given for each of these cities. For 19 of these cities 
the base period of the index is Dec ‘ember, 1914, and for 13 of the cities 
itis December, 1917. For these cities as a whole the index number is 
based on 1913 since many other studies made by the bureau use 1913 
as the base year. Retail prices of food and wholesale prices of other 
articles and certain other data compiled by the bureau were used to 
determine the change in cost of living between the average of 1913 and 
December, 1914. 

Index numbers showing changes in the total cost of living in the 


- nited States for all pe tiods for which data were gathered are given 
1 Table 1 


TABLE 1.—-INDEX NUMBERS SHOWING CHANGES IN COST OF LIVING IN THE UNITED 
STATES, 1913 TO DECEMBER, 1930 











Index Index Index 








Date nuim- Date num- Date num- 
ber | | ber | ber 
| 
oncthllcasaa e EEE oe a Ae ee Ses, | ee 
Average, 1913 100.0 || March, 1922... | 166.9 ! December, 1925......---| 177.9 
December, 1914 103.0 || June, 1922 106.4 li dune, 1906...............<.} 174.8 
December, 1915 105.1 || September, 1922 | 166.3 | December, 1926.........| 175.6 
December, 1916 118.3 | December, 1922. - | 169.5 || June, 1927--- pe oe 
December, 1917. - - | 142.4 || March, 1923--. | 168.8 || December, 1927_........| 172.0 
December, 1918. ___- 174.4 || June, 1923___ . | 169.7 || June, 1928__. on ae | 
June, 1919___ | 177.3 || September, 1923 | 172.1 || December, 1928- | 171.3 
December, 1919__- 199.3 | December, 1923. | Wa2 ] June, 1929__- ——— 
June, 1920.......-- 216.5 || March, 1924 | 170.4 || December, 1929.........| 171.4 
December, 1920. _ _- 200.4 || June, 1924_-_- | 169.1 || June, 1930__- ae 166. 6 
May, 1921 ; | 180.4 || September, 1924 170.6 || December, 1930- _ - : 160. 7 
September, 1921 | 177.3 || December, 1924 172.5 || 
December, 1921 | 174.3 || June, 1925. 173. 5 || 
| i 








Table 2 shows the index numbers which represent changes in 6 
esroups of items entering into the cost of living in the United States 
from 1913 to December, 1930. 

Since 1913 food shows the least increase, 37.2 per cent. Rent 
ranks next with 46.5 per cent, and clothing next with 53.0 per cent. 
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In the period between June, 1920, the peak of prices, and December. 
1930, clothing shows the largest decrease, 46.8 per cent; food comes 
next, showing a decrease of 37. ; per cent; and house-furnishing goods 
ranks next, havi ing declined 35.7 per cent as compared with the inde 1X 
for June, 1920. 

The change from June, 1930, to December, 1930, was: Food, 
decrease of 7.2 per cent; clothing, a decrease of 3.7 per cent; rent, 9 
decrease of 2.1 per cent; fuel and light, an increase of 1.3 per cent: 
house-furnishing goods, a decrease of 3.8 per cent; and miscellaneous 
items, a decrease of 0.2 per cent. 

As between December, 1929, and December, 1930, the decreases 
were: Food, 13.2 per cent; clothing, 4.7 per cent: rent, 3.6 per cent; 
fuel and light, 2 2.1 per cent: and house-furnishing ‘goods, 4.8 per cent, 
The only group that show ed an increase was miscellaneous items, ().] 
per cent. 

The food figures here used for the United States cover not only the 
cities herein listed but all other cities from which the bureau collects 
food prices. 


TaBLE 2.—INDEX NUMBERS SHOWING CHANGES IN COST OF GROUPS OF ITEMs 
ENTERING INTO COST OF LIVING IN THE UNITED STATES, 1913 TO DECEMBER, 





Index numbers 








| | House- 
Cloth- | . Fuel and) furnish- | Miscel- 
ing | Rent light | ing laneous 
goods 








DO IIE 63 « ohn ns ond sss 100.0 | 100.0 | _ 100.0 100, 0 


December, 1914___- ; ' q (1) 401.0 104. 0 
December, 1915 sis ate coins ancaiaieeediedioadaes ‘ 101. 101. 0 110. 6- 
December, 1916_- d ‘ ; B 20. 102. 108. 4 127.8 
NEE eee 57. 9. 100. 124. 1 150. 
December, 1918.- ps ears oe P 87. 208. : 109. 147.9 213. 
Jaume, 910 ....... Sa ey a) ae . 214. | 114, 145. 6 225. 
December, 1919_. ’ ; am ‘ 268. 7 125. 156. 8 263. 
June, 1920___-_- ; — ; } ‘ 7.¢ 134. 171 292 
December, 1920- : | 8. 258. 5 151. 194. 285. 
May, 1921--.---- 159. 181. 247. 
September, 1921 160. 180. 224. 
December, 1921 161. 181. 218. 
March, 1922 160. 175. 206. 
June, 1922 __- . ‘onthe 160. 202. 
September, 1922 ...........-.- 161. 202. 
December, 1922 161. 208. 
March, 1923 162. 217. 
June, 1923 y : bias sea 163. 222. 
| DEE ~nn2eedcntibsenesocs 164. 222. 
December, 1923_.._.___-_-- 166. 222. 
March, 1924-__-__- 167. 221. 
June, 1924 168. 216. 
September, 1924 168. 214. 
December, 1924 168. 
June, 1925 - 167. 
December, sities ise ionnbbinhaioea die aa i 167. 
es a ieinee 165. 
December, 164. 
June, 1927 . ‘ 162. 
December, 1927- ‘ : 160. 
June, 1928 . . 2.6; 157. 
December, ; . 

June, 1929. ....-. 
December, 
June, 1930 
December, 


co 
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1 No change. 
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In Table 3 is given the per cent of decrease in the price of electricity 
in the United States since December, 1913. The December, 1930, 
figure shows no change as compared to June, 1930, the decrease since 
December, 1913, remaining 18.5 per cent. These figures include all 
of the 32 cities throughout the period. 


TABLE 3.—PER CENT OF DECREASE IN THE PRICE OF ELECTRICITY AT SPECIFIED 
PERIODS AS COMPARED WITH DECEMBER, 1913 








| 
Per cent || Per cent 
of de- of de- 
crease crease 
from De- from De- | 
cember, cember, 
1913 1913 





| 








December, 1914 
December, 1915- ----- 
December, 1916 
December, 1917 
December, 1918 

June, 1919 

December, 1919. ____-- 
) 
December, 1920 

May, 1921 

September, 1921... ---- 
December, 1921 ____-- 


| March, 1922 
June, 1922. 
September, 1922. 
December, 1922- 
March, 1923 
June, 1923____- 
September, 1923. 
December, 1923 - 
March, 1924 
June, 1924... - 
September, 1924. 
December, 1924 


ce eee 
December, 1925. ------ 
June, 1926__-_- 
December, 1926 

June, 1927 

December, 1927 





December, 1928 _____- 

ees 

December, 1929 

June, 1930... -...-...--| 
| December, 1930 


el-ek-eR-on 2 8 wi wi wenn ke | 
QO GO GO GO GO GO NTN NE SS 
AAQAIOOAK KS KRDO 
rarWwwmWdoawwrrn 














In Table 4 is given the per cent of decrease in the cost of living in 
the 32 cities and in the United States from June, 1920, to December, 
1930; from December, 1929, to December, 1930; and from June, 
1930, to December, 1930. For the different cities the decrease from 
June, 1920, to December, 1930, ranged from 20.7 to 31.5 per cent, 
the average for the U nited States being 25.8 per cent. Between 


December, 1929, and December, 1930, the per cent of decrease in the 
cost of living in the 32 cities ranged. from 3.6 to 9.1 per cent, and 
averaged 6.2 per cent for the United States. 

During the 6-month period from June, 1930, to December, 1930, 
the decrease ranged from 1.2 to 6.2 per cent, and averaged 3.5 per 
cent for the United States. 


TABLE 4.—PER CENT OF DECREASE IN COST OF LIVING IN SPECIFIED CITIES FROM 
JUNE, 1920, DECEMBER, 1929, AND JUNE, 1930, TO DECEMBER, 1930 








Per cent of decrease from— Per cent of decrease from— 





June, Decem- | June, | i | June, Decem- June, 
1920, to | ber, 1929,| 1930, to | | 1920, to | ber, 1929,| 1930, to 
Decem- |to Decem-| Decem- | Decem- |to Decem-| Decem- 
ber, 1930 | ber, 1930| ber, 1930 | ber, 1930 ber, 1930 | ber, 1930 








Atlanta......... a 
New Orleans. ------ 


Birmingham -- 
Boston 


NwNAAaACHKHWONHNOMAWS 


Philadelphia_ - 

| Pittsburgh 

| Portland, Me 

| Portland, Oreg 
Richmond 
ae 
San Francisco 


Chicago______ 
Cincinnati___ : 
Cleveland........_. 
Denver 
a 
ea 
Indianapolis . . 
Jacksonville 
Kansas City. .____- 
Los Angeles... __ 
Memphis 
Mi inneapolis _ __ __ . 


t 
bo 


Scranton 





W ashington 
Average, U nited | 
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Retail food prices in each of the cost-of-living cities are reported 
regularly by mail by a representative number of grocers, meat deal. 
ers, bakers, and dairymen. Information on the retail prices of cog| 
and wood is also obtained by mail from representative dealers, while 
the public utilities companies furnish figures on gas and electric: ‘ity 
rates for family consumption. All other price data entering into the 
cost of living are secured by personal visits of agents of the bureay. 
Four quotations are secured on each article in all cities except Ney 
York where 5 quotations are taken. The number of rentals for each 
city ranges from 500 to 2,300, according to the population of the city, 
These rentals are secured from real estate agencies and are on unfur- 
nished houses, flats, and apartments. 

During the last 6- ‘month period ending whe soy 1930, food prices 
decreased in all cities,the range being from 2.7 to 12.2 per cent, with 
an average of 7.2 per cent for the United States. 

Clothing prices declined in all the cities during this same period, 
these decreases ranging from 0.5 to 10.6 per cent. For the United 
States the decline in clothing prices averaged 3.7 per cent. 

For the 6-month period ending December, 1930, rents decreased in 
all cities except one, and the slight increase in this city (0.3 per cent) 
was caused by higher rentals during the winter months. The de- 
creases in the other 31 cities varied from 0.1 to 9.1 per cent and 
averaged 2.1 per cent for the United States. 

As of December, 1930, compared with June, 1930, fuel and light 
prices increased in 23 cities, decreased in 8 cities, and showed no 
change in | city, with an average increase of 1.3 per cent for the 
United States. The increases resulted from higher coal prices in 
December. In 3 cities the rate of electricity for domestic use was 
lowered. In Philadelphia the December, 1930, rate was $0.077 per 
kilowatt-hour compared with $0.079 in June, 1930. In Portland, 
Oreg., the December, 1930, rate was $0.055 compared with $0.058 
in June, 1930. In Scranton the rate was reduced from $0.09 in June, 
1930, to $0.08 in December, 1930. In 2 cities the gas rate decreased 
since June, 1930. In Seattle the rate for December, 1930, was 
lowered to $1.80 per thousand cubic feet as compared with $1.87 
in June, 1930. In Minneapolis the gas rate decreased from $1.13 
per thousand cubic feet to $1.05 in December, 1930. 

Furniture and house-furnishing goods declined in all cities for 
the period between June, 1930, and December, 1930, the decreases 
ranging from 1.3 to 6.5 per cent, and averaging 3.8 per cent for the 
United States. 

Miscellaneous items, which include street-car fare, motion pic- 
tures, newspapers, doctors’ fees, medicine, hospital care, dental 
charges, spectacles, laundry, cleaning supplies, barber service, toilet 
articles ‘and preparations, telephone rates, and tobacco prices, declined 
in 24 cities, increased in 6 cities, and showed no change in 2 cities. 
For the United States the decrease in miscellaneous items in the past 
6-month period ending December, 1930, averaged 0.2 per cent. 
Between June, 1930, and December, 1930, street-car fare advanced 
in Kansas City, Mo., from 7% cents (2 tokens for 15 cents) to 10 cents. 
Also during this same period the street-car fare in Washington, D. C., 
increased from 6% cents (6 tokens for 40 cents) to 7% cents (4 tokens 
for 30 cents). In New York city the Sunday papers advanced to 
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10 cents. 


cities for each of 6 groups of items from December, 1914, 


1930 


TABLE 5.—-CHANGES IN COST OF LIVING IN 19 CITIES, DECEMBER, 1914, TO DECEMBER 


City and date 


Baltimore, Md.: 


December, 
December, 
December, 
December, 


1915_ 
1916 
1917 
1918 


June, 1919_- 


December, 
June, 1920- 
December, 
May, 1921 
December, 
June, 1922 
December, 
June, 1923 
December, 
June, 1924. 
December, 
June, 1925 
December, 
June, 1926 
December, 


1919 
1920 
1921- 
1922 


1923 


1924 


1925 


1926 


June, 1927 _ - 


December, 
June, 1928 
December, 
June, 1929- 
December, 


1927 
1928 


1929 


Per cent of increase over December, 1914, in expenditure for— 


1930 
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June, 1930 
December, 1930 
Boston, Mass.: 


December, 1915 ; ne 


December, 1916 
December, 1917 
December, 1918 
June, 1919 
December, 
June, 1920 
December, 
May, 1921. 
December, 
June, 1922- ; 
December, 1922. 

June, 1923__- 

December, 1923- 

June, 1924_ ‘ os 
December, 1924 re 
June, 1925__- a ane subaes 


1919 
1920... 


1921___ 


December, 1925__- aa ee 


June, 1926_- : Pe, ke 
December, 1926__- stead 
7a nee.........-- 2. 
December, 1927_-- ; a 
June, 1928__- ae 
December, 1928____- oe oe 
June, 1929__.._____- aueceielae ve 
December, 1929......________ ak 
es eS —s 
. §° “RRS aes 


' Decrease, 


Food 


AJ 
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107. 
38 
| 177. 
| 191. 
159. 
123. 
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Clothing 
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© 
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Rent 


25. 


Oe RDO 


“I DO MIS OD DO Or bo 


Ommmoeor 


a] 


ie A 
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ae 
So © 





House- 





F end furnish- 
ling goods 
0.5 5.6 
9.1 26. 4 
25. 5 60.8 
46. 0 122.3 
i 134. 6 
48. 1 167.0 
57.6 191.8 
79.0 181.9 
70.9 147.5 
85. 5 123.7 
84.8 113.3 
94.9 116.6 
91.6 127.5 
93. 5 130. 2 
84.8 129. 4 | 
88. 7 25. 7 | 
85.3 122. 8 | 
90. 9 122. 1 | 
89.8 112.8 | 
87.3 110. 5 | 
82. 2 106.9 | 
85. 5 104.8 
82.0 103. 2 
87.3 102. 0 
80. 7 100. 4 
86. 1 99. 4 | 
80. 9 95.6 | 
85.6 86.0 | 
1.1 8.4 
10. 5 26. 3 
29. 2 58. 4 
56. 6 137.6 
55. 0 153. 7 
63. 2 198. 7 
83.6 233. 7 
106. 0 226, 4 
97.8 | 171.2 
98.5 | 136.9 
92. 5 124, 2 
99. 9 133. 6 
88.8 | 150.5 
97.0} 148.2 
90. 7 136. 9 
93.7 | 138.1 
90.4} 136.9 
107. 2 | 136, 7 
94.4 | 133.1 
98.7} 129.6 | 
92. 5 125. 5 
96. 5 124. 4 
90. 4 123. 1 
96. 7 | 118. 4 
87.7 118. 4 
94.3) 118.0 
88.7 | 113.6 
95. 7 | 107.6 








Miscel- 
laneous 


111. 
111. 
111. 
112. 
112. 
112. 
118, 
120. 
119. 
120. 
127. 


126. 


38. 


wes: 
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coos 
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Other slight increases in the miscellaneous items were 
caused by advances in laundry and tobacco prices. 
Table 5 shows the per cent of change in the cost of living for 19 


to December, 


’ 





All 


items 
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TABLE 5.—CHANGES IN COST OF LIVING IN 19 CITIES, DECEMBER, 1914, TO DECEMBER 
1930—Continued , 











Per cent of increase over December, 1914, in expenditure for— 






































City and date | | | niente, | 
Food |Clothing) Rent ae furnish- acne All 
£ ing goods eous | ltems 
. | C 
Buffalo, N. Y.: | 
December, 1915.......------ ‘ 2.4 9.0 1.2 1.3 7.1 3.5 os 
December, 1916... .....-.- 30. 1 29. 6 4.7 9.3 24.1 24. 4 4 4 
December, 1917..-------- 64. 1 58. 5 9.4 23.5 50. 2 51.1 51. 
December, 1918-----.--- eocceccess--| 2.8 123. 1 20.7 49.3} 106.3 76. 0 a) 9 
June, 1919--.-..---------- ——— 140. 7 28. 0 51.9 118. 1 78.7 84 9 
December, 1919--------- ~----- | 94.7] 190.8 29.0 55.7 | 165.4 90.3 1027 
June, 1920. -...---.-- eae -| 115.7] 210.6 46. 6 69.8| 199.7! 1019 2); 
December, 1920-.-.-...... | 75 168. 7 48. 5 74.9 189. 2 107. 4 101.7 
BEGG, MOB. - 22--<2+-- 2-2-2 --------! £7 131.6 61.1 73.9 151.3 107.8 80) 3 
December, 1921--.....--..-- , 50. 8 96. 5 61.7 79.7 124.7 103. 0 76,8 
June, 1922. ....------------- — oe 83. 6 64.7 78.8 108. 0 97.9 68.6 
December, 1922......-...-.--- 48. 8 81.4 64.9 115.7 112.8 97.5 73.9 
June, 1923. -.-..-------------- 41.6 83. 4 70. 0 119. 1 127.9 100. 5 74] 
December, 1923....-.-.---.---------| 51.9 &3. 8 71.8 120. 4 127.5 102. 5 78.6 I 
June, 1996...........-.-.-...--.---.| 39. 5 81.7 76.3 116. 6 121.0 101.9 73.9 
Desmmnel, WE6....................-| §1¢ 79.9 76.8 117.9 121. 0 100. 9 77 8 
June, 1925. ....-...-.------.---.---. | $520 80. 3 79. 1 115.5 119.5 107.7 79.7 
December, 1925.-_-_- re ca 79.8 79. 5 117.9 118. 2 107.9 84 8 
a eee | 60.9 76.7 78.1 127.3} 113.6 110.6 89 8 
DOCSEREE, IUMB Wn ..00220-02-5---~-5-) 63. 6 74.6 77.4 127. 1 110. 2 112.5 83 3 
SURG, THEE 2 < on -enececes+o.2--~5-- 56. 7 72.2 75.8 126. 9 106. 2 111.4 79.8 
December, 1927..............-- 55.9 71.2 73.7 128. 5 106. 0 116. 3 80). 2 
June, 1928 - - -_-- thgrec’Sutabboe- 51.6 71.7 72.7 126. 7 105. 4 117.8 78.7 
December, 1928..............- ae 54.9 72.4 69. 4 128. 5 104, 2 117.8 79.6 
I  atdiithenan<t00 ansenenine | 546 71.2 67.0; 123.2] 104.4| 118.9 78. 8 
December, 1929... _....--- dateavclendeal 57.9 71.0 66. 5 127.0 104. 2 119. 1 80). 0 
June, 1960......-.....-...-. salts a 47.2 70. 0 | 65.0 122. 9 105. 0 120. 4 76.0 
pemee, Weee................-.-... | 35.8 620/ 625] 126.7 96.4| 118.4 69.4 
Chicago, Ill: 
December, 1915..-.....-...- P 2.7 7.5 1] 19 5.9 3.0 3 
December, 1916---_- 25. 2 24. 2 4 6.6 20. 0 19. 5 9.5 
December, 1917---. . | 53.4 50. 6 1.4 19.3 47.5 41.8 1.8 
December, 1918---_- 78.7 138. 9 2.6 37.1 108. 9 58.7 2.2 
Jane, 1919. ....--.. ae 73.3 157.1 8.0 35.7 126. 9 61.7 74.5 
December, 1919-- 93. 1 224. 0 14.0 40. 1 176.0 84.3 100. f 
June, 1920--..----- oe a | 205. 3 35. 1 62. 4 215.9 87.5 114, 
December, 1920_--- répug al 70. 5 158. 6 48.9 83. 5 205. 8 96. 5 93, 3 
Raeg, tees.........- = ooh LS Ee 41.9 122. 7 78. 2 65.3 162. 4 98. 5 78,4 
ee 48.3 74.3 83. 9 69.4 | 133.7 94. 5 72,3 
PO eee 41.6 63. 0 87.4 55. 4 108. 5 87.9 65.0 
December, 1922., ---...-.-..-.- MEPS 44.8 67.5 88.9 65. 6 120. 4 86. 7 68. 0 
June, 1923-------- a are at 45.1 72.2 92. 1 54.9 133. 1 87.7 69. 6 
BPOIPEs DEED cc cece enccccecsasacus 52. 5 76. 0 95. 4 59. 3 132. 9 88. 1 73.7 
ON Eee ee Le 47.9 72. 6 104. 4 53. 0 122. 2 90. 7 72.6 
December, 1924-_-. He Ashe LS 56. 2 67.8 105.8 56. 1 121. 9 90. 7 75.3 
Ee eee ae 65.8 | 105.6 53. 9 118. 1 93. 9 77.1 
SI Rs ce seo rato edie seconds ial 69. 4 65.3} 104.4 65.8 118. 5 93. 9 80). 6 
CO Eee =. 67.2 62. 7 | 99. 5 55. 4 112.4 94.3 77.8 
Po ee 69. 6 61. 9 | 96. 7 64.4 109. 2 95. 7 79.0 
June, 1927. .-.-.-.------------ ee a 58.7/ 93.9 57.2 105. 2 96. 7 77.1 
Decermmper, 1027.............- ae 62. 4 53. 8 | 90. 0 59. 2 104. 4 99.7 74.3 
June, 1928. .----...-..-- nanage | 59.4 53.3 | 86.8 51.2} 96.0} 985] 715 
ee a | 52.1 83. 6 56. 5 97.2 101.7 73.1 
ee 63. 0 51.5 80. 3 50. 7 97.4 101. 7 72.3 
December, 1929--------- & Doe Be 67.3 49.2 77.2 56.7 97.0 102. 9 73.7 
OE ee ee ee 56. 9 47.7 75.1 51.5 92.1 104.7 69. 1 
peeemene, Leee..--..'...-........ ; 45.6 37.2 71.1 54.8 82.7 104. 5 62. 2 
Cleveland, Ohio: 
EE eee ss 1.4 2.0 oi ii 4.7 1.4 1.4 
CO EE ee 26. 4 18.0 9 10. 0 19.7 19.1 19. 1 
December, 1917_------.--.---------- 54.3) 43.7) 113] 268| 47.8] 429] 429 
ee 79. 4 102. 6 16. 5 51.9 102. 4 67.1 71.4 
June, 1919.......-..-- 1 = SBE Ue 79.7 125. 2 21.8 47.9 117.0 74.7 77.2 
pS RS eee 92.9 171. 2 39. 9 62. 9 165. 5 85. 9 98. 2 
June, 1920. ...—--------.------------| U8&7| 185.1 47.3 90.3 | 186.5) 117.9} 1203 
December, 1920............----.--.- 71.7 156. 0 80. 0 94. 5 176.8 134.0} 107.3 
SE ME cite depos eb th emee cent 37.4 124. 0 88. 1 89. 6 133. 6 129. 6 85.7 
spepemeeer, Meee... ................... 40. 9 85. 8 81.2| 103.8] 100.8] 123.2 78. 8 
OO”... are 34. 6 72.4 69.6} 102.2 87.8} 110.7 68.9 
December, 1922... ........---------- 41.1 70. 9 74.0| 116.3) 1048] 109.4 72.9 
OS . Se ae Ee ee 42.1 77.6 73.8 151.6 129. 6 108. 1 7.1 
0 Gl 43. 6 79. 6 ! 78.7 147.0 129. 3 113. 1 9. 6 
1 Decrease. 
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TABLE 5.—CHANGES IN COST OF LIVING IN 19 CITIES, DECEMBER, 1914, TO DECEMBE R, 
ER a 1930—C ontinued 








Per cent of increase over December, 1914, in expenditure for— 























City and date 4 ang| House | agiecet. - 
Food |Clothing| Rent ony 1) furnish- laneous | items 
l \ing goods 
7 Re HO 
- Cleveland, Ohio—Continued. | | | mT 
June, 1924... ~ 37.2 78. 4 77. 7 142. 6 118. 0 of} ey 
} s 1 Yecember, 1924 46. 2 72.9 78. 6 144 1 113. 4 —- : = : 
4.4 June, 1925-_-- 53.8 | 71.9 76.8 143.9) 111.9 | ues =< 
1.1 December, 1925 58.3 71 9 | 75. 6 168 S | 113. 4 ee gt 
0.9 June, 1926 60. 0 70. 7 71.6) 1623) 106.1) 111.9 81.9 
49 1 yecember, 1926. 58. 7 68. 3 | 7 1.8 170. ‘ 105. 3 4 4 - : 
2. 7 June, 1927 56. 6 | 67. 5 | 67. 5 | 163 ‘ 108. : ae —¥ 
1. 5 December, 1927 55.1 | 66. 0 | 66. 3 | 164 9 = 9 = hy : 
1.7 June, 1928- 50. 6 | 65. 7 | 61.8 | 161.3 | 90. 2 tye 3 
0.3 December, 1928. _- 48. 5 | 63.9 | 60. 5 | 163. 7 | 89. ai ap 45 
6.8 June, 1929- _- 50. 6 | 63.9 | 59. 5 | 160 > | 89. 4 a? 4 
8.6 December, 1929 47.0 | 63. 2 58.9 163. 1 88. 8 | ms : , 
3.9 June, 1930- 42.0 | 61.6 36. 4 160 ~ Bé. : ro 66 ‘ 
1] December, 1930 P 29. 5 | 2. 1 5. 3 162. 5 75. 5 | 24. | 6. 2 
8.6 Jetroit, Mich.: | « 
d. 9 "Techaber, 1915 . 4.1 | 2.3 2. 1 1 6 8 7 a. : Ey 
7.8 December, 1916. ; 26.5 | 18.9 17.5 9 24. | 23. : | = : 
9.7 December, 1917 =? | RF 4 : 23 os = . ap 
3 ce r, 1918 2.5 3. 39. 7. 6 -3 | 2. € ‘ 
8 peg 86. 4 125. 2 45.2 47. 6 129. 3 | 0 : 8 
j December, 1919 99.5} 181.8 60. 2 57.9 172. 6 | i. : a oe 
8 June, 1920_ _. 132.0 208. 8 68.8 74. 9 206. 7 141. ¢ oe : 
2 December, 1920 75.6) 176.1) 1081] 104.5| 184.0 144. 0 18. 6 
3.7 May, 1921_- 41.1) 1341 101. 4 83. 6 134. 0 ey 1 _s 
). 6 December, 1921 47.3 92. 5 91. 1 77.5 96.8 130. 7; 4 
. 8 June, 1922-. 43.1 | 81.4 86. 9 75. 2 76.0 21.3 = 3 
).0 December, 1922 44.8 | 79.9 92. 1 95. 5 81. 1 ae : | = : 
0 June, 1923 : 46. 7 | 84. 0 96. 9 87.3 105. 7 a3 es 
4 December, 1923 47.5 | 85.3 107. 5 84.9 105. 3 = ‘ - 4 
June, 1924. __ 45. 5 | 82.3 105. 6 81.8 103. 4 ge = 8 ( 
.0 December, 1924 49.7 | 76. 1 103. 8 82.7 98. 1 | 126. : =3 
. 5 June, 1925. --.-. 60. 6 75. 2 98. 7 78.9 94. 1 124. q | 7. . 
\ December, 1925 68. 1 3 oa 7 4 : bg | og ag 
2 » 926 . ° 65. 7 73. 4 9d. 0 ‘ Ms v1.6 Se. 0 ou 
; nse a 1926 63. 8 | 71.0 95. 5 86. S 88. 7 | = . sy ; 
June, 1927. 65. 2 | 68. 3 89. 6 73. 4 86.8 | 125. : 2 
December, 1927. 57. 6 | 64. 1 84. 1 76.9 84. 7 | 128. 3 9 : 
June, 1928. 53. 5 | 64. 3 79. 1 73. 2 81.4 Tet | 76. : 
{ December, 1928 55.7 | 62. 5 78. 2 77.0 81.2 ae hy ; 
3 June, 1929__- a . 59. 2 | 62. 5 77 3 72.8 81.2 130. 78. : 
° December, 1929-- -- - : 57.9} 61.7 77.8 77.5 79.4 | 130. : tom 
) sume, teeo......... 47.6 | 59. 6 73. 2 67.2 76. 7 oe | ae 
y December, 1930 32. 6 50. 2 60. 0 71.0 | 66.5 | 125.1 | . 
7 Houston, Tex.: : . 4 a 
5 December, a : 11.6 2.7 | : 2.3 1, 9 & 1 “3 na 
3 December, 1916 19.9 25. 0 17.3 (3 29. 6 me oe 
December, 1917____- : -----| G3) &S 17.7 22.7 | 62.3 “8 *: 
5 December, 1918. 86. 1 | 117.3 ky 47. 5 119. 9 tf be : 
8 June, 1919_____- % 85.7 134. 8 1.9 37.6 144, 5 | 72. 3 | sa 
Y December, 1919- Re a 97.5 192. 0 | 13. 4 60. 0 181.8 88. 2 | ot 
; 7.5| 21; 25.3 55.1 | 213.9 90.4/ 112.2 
l On Reger 107. 5 211. 3 25. oa) } sé as 
3 December, 1920......_.____- 83. 2 187.0 35. l 74. 2 208. 2 = - 
y . . .snrandccconus . 45.6 143. 4 39. 4 46. 0 173. y | o.8 7 7 
1 December, 1921........__.__- 50. 1 104. 9 39.8 | 39. 4 148. 2 99.0 73.6 
3 June, 1922__- ee ie 38. 9 98. 4 | 38. 5 | 32. 9 | 133. 7 7? ss 
; December, 1922..........______. | 45.0 198.2 $3.8 | 30.2 aes $8.0 on 4 
Jue, pees... ......-. 5 2 ’ 36. 36. 5 50. 2 1. 5 | 67.2 
2 oe we 1923 a ts = =? ss | 7 %2 | 70. : 
== a 37. § 8 34.9 | 5.0) 3. 5 | 65. 
! Desiaber, RR | 54.4 95.6 | 34.7 | 44.3] 143.0 88.0 | a5 
June, 1925_.____-- aa | 87.3) 95.6) 343) 387] 142.5 87.8 m1 
) December, 1925_-. 5 abi 65.8 92. 5 | 33. 0 | 45.2 eage =o = 3 
f ie SRE SIE ET 91.2 32.9] 38.2] 138.6 o4| m2 
2 December, 1926_.._._____. 59. 8 88. 9 32. 6 43.7 | <t oe 4a os 
SEEN 50.4} 86.8 32. 2 $2.8) 13 2 se) m3 
December, 1927... ......... 62.5] 96.2) 31.8 48/ 1641) 918 67.9 
ics tlie indi cir eps ie : 5. 6 | 5. 30. 9. 2 | 32. ( . b 
December, 1928___- octinas 51.4 86. 4 30. l 33. 6 131. I ot nog 
June, 1929______ ; ae mh peer = 84.7 27.5 29.1 | 129.0 92.1 6.1 
) oa bel | 20 2.8 5.7 5.3 rae 92. 5 62. 3 
J e, 1930 ceaeonheee sene ve “ | le 36 ; = . le ai. = =s : Ye 
neeeber. Ds ico eriainticins ectckecedecaka | 32. 8 65. 6 | 23. 8 24.0 | 113.8 92.3 | 54. 7 








! Decrease, 
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TABLE 5.—CHANGESIN COST OF LIVING IN 19 CITIES, DECEMBER, 1914, TO DECEMBER 
1930—C ontinued ‘ - 


Per cent of increase over December, 1914, in expenditure fo, 


City and date 
Fuel and House- Miscel- 


= furnish- . 
light ling goods! laneous | iter 
| 


Food |Clothing! Rent 





Jacksonville, Fla.: 
December, 1915_ 
December, 1916_ 
December, 1917__- 
December, 1918- 
June, 1919 
December, 1919 
June, 1920 "e 
December, 1920 
May, 1921_-__- 
December, 1921 
June, 1922 J 
December, 1922- 
June, 1923- 
December, 1923 
June, 1924 aed 
December, 1924. 
June, 1925- 
December, 1925 
June, 1926_- 
December, 1926. 
June, 1927___- 
December, 1927- 
June, 1928__- 
December, 

June, 1929__- 
December, 

June, 1930______-- 
December, 1930____ 

Los Angeles, Calif.: 
December, 1915_- 
December, 1916. 
December, 1917_ 
December, 1918- 
June, 1919_- P 
December, 1919- 
June, 1920 
December, 1920- 
May, 1921- 
December, 1921 
June, 1922 
December, 1922 
June, 1923_- 
December, 1923 
June, 1924_- 
December, 1924 
June, 1925__- 
December, 1925. 
June, 1926_____- 
December, 1926- 
June, 

December, 1927__- 
June, 1928_- 
December, 1928 
June, 1929_____- 
December, 1929-___ 
June, 1930___- : 
December, 1930___ 

Mobile, Ala.: 
December, 1915 
December, 1916 
December, 1917 
December, 1918. 
June, 1919__ 
December, 1919_ 
June, 1920________ 
December, 1920__- 
May, 1921_- 
December, 

June, 1922__- 
December, 1922. 


1 Decrease 
2 No change. 
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TaABLES.—CHANGES IN COST OF LIVING IN 19 CITIES, DECEMBER, 1914, TO DECEMBER, 
1930—C ontinued 














Per cent of increase over December, 1914, in expenditure for— 





4 
| House- aia 
| furnish- | Miscel- All 


Food |Clothing Rent 





City and date 


: ; 
Fuel and 






























































light ling goods laneous | items 
Mobile, Ala—Continued. | | 
June, 1923_____. oy a oe : 3.7 51.8 42.5 | 93.3 114.0 | 89. 8 58.6 
December, 1923 , 44.7 55. 4 42.6 | 98.1] 114.8 | 91.3 62. 6 
3 June, 1924: __- 33. 4 | 54.3 41.4 91.4 109. 3 93. 7 58. 0 
December, 1924_ 49.7 53.4 40.9 90.2} 107.2} 94.3 63.9 
9 June, 1925___- 50.3 | 52. 0 40. 1 | 85.6 | 104.3 | 95.5 | 63.9 
December, 1925 59. 0 49. 4 40. 4 89. 1 103.7 | 102.0) 68.5 
June, 1926____ 53. 1 49. 5 39. 7 94.6 | 100.8 102. 2 66. 2 
December, 1926 58. 0 | 48. 8 40. 5 97.7 | 96. 4 102. 2 68. 1 
) June, 1927___- 52. 0 | 47.6 40. 4 90. 4 | 97.2 102. 4 65. 2 
- December, 1927 51.1 | 47.6 41.9 92.1 | 97.2 104. 0 65. 5 
5 June, 1928___- 45.4 | 47.5 41.0 90. 0 | 93. 3 107.3 63. 5 
l December, 1928 49. 6 48. 1 41.6 92. 1 92.3 108. 3 65. 7 
June, 1929__- 47.5 | 47.2 41.0 84. 0 87.9 108. 1 64. 0 
8 December, 1929 49. 0 47.2 40.6 | 85.8 | 87.3 108. 3 64.8 
June, 1930___- 39. 6 | 46.8 38.9 | 81.2 85. 6 108. 1 60.3 
December, 1930 33. 0 | 40. 0 36.3 | 58. 6 73.5 | 107.5 54. 4 
New York, N Y.: 
December, 1915 ; 1.3 4.8 1.1] 1.1 8.4 | 2.0 2.0 
y December, 1916 16.3 22. 3 Te 11.0 27.6 | 14.9 14.9 
December, 1917 55.3 54. 2 2.6 19.9 56. 5 | 44.7 44.7 
4 December 1918 82. 6 131.3 6.5 45. 5 126. 5 | 70. 0 77.3 
nd June, 1919__- : 75. 3 151.6 13. 4 45. 4 | 136. 6 | 75. 1 79.2 
December, 1919 = 91.0 219. 7 23. 4 | 50. 6 72.9 | 95. 8 103. 8 
June, 1920__- ; 105.3 | 241.4 32. 4 | 60. 1 205.1} 111.9 119. 2 
December, 1920 73.5 | 201.8 38. 1 | 87.5 185.9} 116.3 101. 4 
May, 1921- 42.5} 159.5 42. 2 | 95.9 156 5 | 117.6 81.7 
December, 1921___ 51.8] 117.8 53.7 | 90. 7 132.0} 116.9 79.3 
June, 1922 ‘ | = 40.0 103. 0 55.7] 89.0] 118.3] 112.8 70.7 
December, 1922 | 49.5] 98.3 56. 7 95.7 121.6} 1116 74.2 
June, 1923_-. 44.4 100.7 | 59. 4 89. 1 130.3} 110.8 72.6 
December, 1923 52.0 102. 7 | 62. 4 94.2 131. 5 | 113. 5 77.3 
June, 1924- 41.1] 100.7 64. 5 88. 8 121.4] 115.0 72.5 
December, 1924 50.0 | 97.7 67.1 93. 3 | 119.4 | 116.7 76 5 
June, 1925__. ; 48.9 | 97.5 67.8 91.0 110.6 116.9 75.8 
December, 192: 62. 6 | 95.9 69. 5 126. 0 110.4 | 118. 2 83. 2 
June, 1926_. 56.0} 94.7 69. 5 95.9 106.6 | 117.3 78.6 
December, 1926. 59. 1 | 93. 7 70. 2 | 96.1} 106.0] 117.5 80.0 
June, 1927 54. 0 92. 9 70, 2 | 92. 2 102.5 | 119.0 77.8 
December, 1927 57.5 | 91.4 70. 2 | 96. 0 102.9 118.8 79.1 
June, 1928___ 47.5 | 90. 3 69. 3 | 94.4 | 97.8 118.6 | 74.4 
December, 1928. 53.0 | 88. 4 68.6 | 96.3 | 96. 4 118.8 | 76.3 
June, 1929_- ; 50. 6 | 87.8 67.6 | 92.0 96. 2 121. 4 | 75.5 
December, 1929 54.9 | 85. 9 66. 1 95.1 | 95.4] 122.9] 77.4 
June, 1930 : 43.7) 85.5] 65.1 85.7| 90.5; 123.3] 71.7 
December, 1930- a 35.9 | 82. 2 | 63. 1 90.9 | 85. 5 123. 7 67.5 
Norfolk, Va.: | 
December, 1915- : 8 | .8 3 (?) | -6 | .6 .6 
December, 1916. a 22. 4 | 6.0 11.7 17.0 | 8.7) 147] 147 
December, 1917 . 63.9 | 31.6 11.7 | 33.3 39.0 | 45. 2 | 45. 2 
December, 1918. 4 86. 2 94. 6 39. 0 | 74. 6 | 105. 5 | 76.8 | 80. 7 
June, 1919... | 89.81 104.8 46. 5 69.7} 110.7) 837] 87.1 
December, 1919. nt 91.5 | 158. 4 63. 3 89.9 | 143. 6 | 97. 5 | 107.0 
June, 1920_- 107.6} 176.5 70.8 110.6} 165.0} 108.4] 122.2 
December, 1920 ; ; 76.3 | 153. 6 90. 8 | 128. 9 | 160. 5 | 106. 3 | 109. 0 
May, 1921 45.4 | 121.6 94. 6 97.3{ 129.0] 106.3 88. | 
December, 1921 43.4 | 90. 2 93. 4 91.6} 106.1] 109.3 79. 2 
June, 1922______ we 33. 5 | 77.6 88. 1 87.7 | 88,4 | 100. 8 69. 5 
December, 1922. ; / "3 38. 6 | 78.3 77.2 106. 5 | 89.1 | 99. 6 69.9 
June, 1923______ ba. ee 36. 9 79. 1 73.0 102.1; 101.0} 102.2 71.1 
December, 1923 we 40.7| 80.8 67.0 96.9} 103.8] 104.4 72.4 
June, 1924______ c (ee 33.1 | 78. 6 64. 2 94. 4 100. 1 103. 0 68. 4 
December, 1924. Say oe ¥: 46. 0 75.4 59. 4 99.1 | 102. 1 103. 4 72.1 
pT EeeS. .....0.-.....-.- @ 7.9 74. 7 58. 4 96. 7 | 96.0 103. 4 71.9 
December, 1925 2 ee : 60.8 74.0 53.0 107.9 | 96.8 103. 8 76. 4 
pees... ......_..... ney 56. 0 73.0 52. 1 102. 1 | 93. 7 100. 5 73.1 
December, 1926.__._._______ : - 58. 7 72. 8 49. 2 109. 6 | 90. 4 103. 7 74. 6 
Se weegeE: 54.7 71.1 45.9 96.8 88. 9 114.9 73.9 
December, 1927. Te 55. 5 70.9 43.6 98. 2 | 88. 5 112.5 73.4 
ak od eae 50. 2 71.6 41.7 95. 6 85. 7 114. 6 | 71.5 
December, 1928................... 55.0| 71.8 39. 6 | 100.3; 861] 1182] 74.4 
June, 1929____ Sr ee. - ae 51.9 71.3 38. 8 | 94. 3 | 85. 2 118.0 72.3 
December, 1929____________ res 55.8 70.4 37.1 | 92. 7 83.0 119. 3 | 73. 5 
June, 1930. ___..-.-- , - 43.3 68. 7 36. 0 | 87.3 80. 4 118. 6 | 67.9 
December, 1930..............----_-- | 367) 662] 333] 97.0 73.5] 119.0} ~-64.8 
1 Decrease. 2 No change. 





* The decrease is due primarily to the change in consumption and price accompanying the change from 
manufactured to natural gas. 
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TABLE 5.—CHANGESIN COST OF LIVING IN 19 CITIES, DECEMBER, 1914, TO DECEMRE | 
1930—C ontinued 


Per cent of increase over December, 1914, in expenditure fi 


City and date | House | 
. . ( Sse- jenal. 
Food |Clothing) Rent |Fueland see! ; 


: furnish- 
light ing goods laneous | it: 





Philadelphia, Pa.: 
December, 1915 
December, 1916 
December, 1917 
December, 1918 
June, 1919 
December, 1919 
June, 1920_- 
December, 1920 
May, 1921 
December, 1921 
June, 1922 
December. 1922 
June, 1923 
December, 1923 
June, 1924_ 
December, 1924 
June, 1925 
December, 1925 
June, 1926 
December, 1926 
June, 1927 
December, 1927 
June, 1928 
December, 1928 
June, 1929 
December, 1929 
June, 1930 : 
December, 1930 

Portiand, Me.: 
December, 1915 
December, 1916 
December, 1917 
December, 1918 
June, 1919 
December, 1919 
June, 1920 
December, 1920 
May, 1921- 
December, 1921 
June, 1922- 
December, 1922 
June, 1923-- : 
December, 1923 
June, 1924_. 
December, 1924 
June, 1925- 
December, 1925 
June, 1926- - 
December, 1926 
June, 1927- ; 
December, 1927_- 
June, 1928_- : 
December, 1928__-_ 
June, 1929..____- 
December, 1929 
June, 1930- - 
December. 1930 

Portiand, Oreg.: 
December, 1915- 
December, 1916 
December, 1917 
December, 1918 
June, 1919- _- 
December, 1919 
June, 1920. ; 
December, 1920 
May, 1921-- 
December, 1921 
June, 1922__- 
December, 1922_. 
aune, 1988........ 
December, 1923- 
June, 1924-- ‘ 
December, 1924 
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COST OF LIVING 


TABLI 5.—CHANGESIN COST OF LIVINGIN 19 CITIES, DECEMBER, 1914, TO DECEMBER, 
‘ 1930—C ontinued 





Per cent of increase over December, 1914, in expenditure for 


City and date 


| i : 
| Fuel and Hous | Miscel- All 
light | furnish- | janedus | items 
jing goods 


Clothing 





Portland, Oreg.—Continued. | 
June, 1925 - - ios 
December, 1925_- 
June, 1926 
December, 1926 
June, 1927-- 
December, 1927 
June, 1928 
December, 1928 
June, 1929- - 
December, 1929 
June, 1930 
December, 1930 
San Francisco and Oakland, Calif.: 
pO ee ee ee 
December, 1916 
December, 1917 
December, 1918 
June, 1919__-_-_-- 
December, 1919 
June, 1920. _- 
December, 1920 
May, 1921-- 
December, 1921 
June, 1922_. 
December, 1922 
June, 1923- - - 
December, 1923 
June, 1924. - 
December, 1924 
June, 1925- - 
December, 1925 
June, 1926_ - 
December, 1926--- 
June, 1927- - ; 
December, 1927- 
June, 1928 
December, 1928 
June, 1929___- 
December, 1929 
June, 1930- . - 
December, 1930 
Savannah, Ga.: 
December, 1915__-_._- 
December, 1916----- 
December, 1917-_. 
December, 1918-- 
Jame, Ipee........ 
December, 1919- 
June, 1920_______- 
December, 1920 
May, 1921 
December, 1921--- 
ee 
December, 1922-_-_- 
J005, See. ......... 
December, 1923_-_- 
June, 1924.___--. 5 pickin eae ees 
December, 1924____- 
JURE, Bes «cs ---- So oi 
Degemeer, 200. .......-..ccess-. 
June; tee... <~.~-- 
December, 1926- 
June, 1927 
December, 1927 
June, 1928 
DEI, . .....cccacecdsesens 
_ | 2c RAE EN ion 
December, 1929 56. 
June, 1930 é 54. 
December, 1930 3 61. 4 | . 6 56. 


' Decrease. 
* The decrease is due primarily to the change in consumption and price accompanying the change from 
manufactured to natural gas. 
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133. 
130. 
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TABLE 5.—CHANGESIN COST OF LIVING IN 19 CITIES, DECEMBER, 1914, TO DECEM BER 
1930—C ontinued = 








Per cent of increase over December, 1914, in expenditure for— 





City and date 


Fuel and House- | Mise a | Al] 
| items 


Clothing furnish- | 


light ing goods 


Seattle, Wash.: 
December, 1915....____- 
December, 1916____- 
December, 

December, 

June, 1919_______- 

December, 1919__-_- 
ES ee ee eee 
December, 1920__- 

May, 1921-_-_-_--- 

December, 1 

June, 1922 

December, 





_— 
_ 
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December, 

June, 1924 

December, 

June, 1925_- 

December, ee See 
June, 1936... ... cca 
December, 

June, 1927 

December, 
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Table 6 shows the changes in the cost of living from December, 
1917, to December, 1930, for 13 cities. The table is constructed in 
the same manner as the preceding one and differs from it only in the 
base period and in the length of time covered. 
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TaBLE 6—CHANGES IN COST OF LIVING IN 13 CITIES, DECEMBER, 1917, TO DECEMBER, 






































1930 
Se =. 
Per cent of increase over December, 1917, in expenditure for— 
City and date H ins 
. , Fuel and| °US® | Miscel- All 
Food Clothing) Rent light bans 4 laneous | items 
nta, Ga.: 

Atlanernber, 1918......----..----....| 19.0| 21] 140| 170] 29| 148] 197 
eg nn sicktnianes pbk 18. 0 40. 7 14.5 17.9 30. 1 21.5 23. 3 
SRR TE 27.9 66. 9 32. 6 30. 8 49. 9 31.7 37.9 
ae an cncdnciinencdh 34.0 80. 5 40. 4 61.0 65. 0 34. 6 46. 7 
December, 1920-_- # ed 12.8 56. 5 73. 1 66. 8 58. 4 39.7 38. 5 
May, 1921---- SPAM CMTE PS 18.9 35. 2 78.8 56. 1 38. 0 40. 5 25. 2 
December, 1921__- ME, Boxe. 17,2 8.3 75. 4 43.7 23. 0 39. 7 18.7 
June, 1922... -- al ait ok 110.5 4 68. 1 39. 1 15. 2 34. 5 13.7 
December, 1922.........----------- 18.9 2.8 62.7 57.6 17.4 34. 1 15.1 
June, 1923... _--- bie eek. 110.3 5.9 61.4 42.7 23. 9 32.8 14.2 
December, 1923 ie SBR 16.3 6.9 62. 2 39.3 23. 5 33. 3 16. 0 
June, 1924. - - Ase are 110.2 5.7 60. 1 32. 0 20. 4 33. 8 13.6 
December, 1924 > Sy 15.5 4.9 56.9 33. 1 20. 4 33. 7 14.9 
June, 1925. - - a ‘ 11.2 4.5| 55.5 26. 2 19.9 34.9 16. 2 
December, 1925 ; eS 6.5 4.3 49.3 34.7 18. 8 35. 6 19.0 
June, 1926. - - ' 4.5 3.9 44.4 36. 6 17.4 34.0 17.3 
December, 1926 4.3 2.9 42.1 46. 0 15. 5 33. 9 17.4 
June, 1927. - - 4.1 2.1 41.5 31.7 14. 6 33.9 16. 2 

; December, 1927 . 1a 1.3 .2 39. 5 38. 0 15.9 31.5 14.3 
> June 1928_-- : RSA 11.0 2 38.9 31.8 15. 2 35. 6 13.9 
7 December, 1928- Bsns 2.9 4 38. 2 36. 3 24.9 35.3 15.6 
June, 1929-_- “ee Pa Ps 3 3 37.5 28. 4 14.6 33. 0 13.6 
December, 1929 a TOS ~ 1,6 35. 9 31.6 14.1 34. 2 13.5 
June, 1930... __- re ae 17.9 12.8 32.8) 211.6 11.2 31.8 7.9 
= December, 1930...............___- 113.1 16.4 30. 8 11.6 8.0 30. 5 4.5 
| Birmingham, Ala.: 
December, 1918-_-- ; 17.7 23. 9 8.1 22. 8 19. 4 13.8 17.0 
June, 1919___- 18.3 29. 8 12.8 31.9 20. 2 16. 3 19.8 
December, 1919._._______- 26. 5 57.6 34. 9 39. 8 45. 1 26. 8 34.3 
June, 1920__.-- ioe 36. 4 66. 4 40. 3 55.3 55. 6 28. 7 41.9 
December, 1920__- aa 11.9 45. 1 68. 5 74.2 48. 1 30. 4 33. 3 
May, 1921___- 19.1 24.8 77.4 54.3 32. 0 33.8 22.1 
December, 1921 18.5 1.4 70. 9 44.1 12.0 35. 5 16. 2 
June, 1922___- 113.1 16.1 67. 0 25. 0 3.5 30. 4 10. 7 
December, 1922 at 19.9 11.7 62. 3 49. 9 8.9 29. 6 13. 2 
June, 1923_____- ee ee 19.9 18 63. 1 40.7 17.8 28. 5 13. 6 
December, 1923 as CaS 16.6 3.8 67.9 50. 2 19. 7 27.2 16. 0 
» June, 1924____. i a ile 112.6 3.2 68. 6 40. 5 14.3 27.2 13.1 
2 December, 1924 Sits ae 13.1 1.6 68. 6 45. 7 14.9 27.3 16.8 
ee £4” aT 1.9 1.5 68. 3 33. 8 15. 5 27.2 16.9 
‘ December, 1925 oda 4.5 1.3 68. 0 41.4 15. 5 27.8 19. 2 
June, 1926___- 1.5 1.9 66. 5 41.0 13. 5 26. 9 17.5 
> December, 1926 1.8 i1.g 65. 8 51.3 12. 4 26. 9 17.8 
= June, 1927___-- 13.1 13.1 64.5 39. 6 11.2 26. 4 14.8 
i December, 1927 11.3 14.1 61.7 45.9 14.1 28. 5 15.7 
s June, 1928___. 14.7 14.3 59. 4 37.1 13.9 28. 2 13.7 
December, 1928 12.2 14.2 54.8 43. 4 12.3 27.2 14.2 
m June, 1929. .-_- 13.9 14.3 50. 8 35. 5 10. 6 26. 1 12.3 
{ December, 1929 12.8 15.0 40, 8 38.8 10. 5 7.2 11.8 
a 18.9 15,9 35.9 33. 2 9.3 26. 4 8.2 
; <a s 114.0 19,1 23. 5 38. 5 2.7 25. 1 3.8 

Cincinnati, Ohio: 
nee. .s-....- 15.3 33.8 a 10.0 25. 7 20. 4 17.3 
=e os oe 18. 1 48.3 8 5.6 30. 5 21.8 31. 1 
Sa 22. 9 84. 2 12.8 11.0 51.1 40.3 35. 2 
ee cwenun 38. 7 96. 7 13. 6 26. 9 75. 5 47.6 47.1 

; December, 1920______- sip Beales 10. 3 73. 5 25. 0 34.1 66. 7 53. 4 34. 7 
g ss eS 17,4 49. 0 27.6 15.7 39. 7 52.3 21.7 
i December, 1921_..........-......- 18.3 13.9 28. 5 42. 4 22.3 47.3 15. 3 
2 June, 1922_______ ao aes 18.9 4.9 31.0 35. 2 15. 8 44.0 yey 
t December, 1922__- 1 10.4 5.5 35. 2 61.0 17.2 42.7 13.8 
é SS SRRSRE = 19.3 8.8 40. 7 51.9 24. 3 42.8 15. 5 
; December, 1923___ 16.7 9.2 45. 6 53. 0 26. 2 43.3 17.7 
ET 110.2 6.4 49. 3 39.3 23. 2 46. 9 16. 3 
December, 1924__- 18.3 1.5 50. 1 44.5 23. 2 52.3 17.6 
RR 1.9 1.2 51.2 61.1 23. 4 55. 0 22. 1 
«|S 3.9 141 51.8 70. 4 21.3 49. 9 23. 0 
(RR 27 11,2 54.8 62. 2 17.7 50. 5 22. 6 
Decemiber, 1036................... 3.1 11,7 55.9 83. 6 16. 9 50. 5 23. 8 
ne cade 3.9 12.3 56. 8 66. 7 16. 1 50. 0 23. 3 
i (“RR ARTE 11.0 13.9 57.9 66. 9 16. 6 50. 0 21.3 


' Decrease. 


» ’ The decrease is due primarily to the change in consumption and price accompanying the change from 
) Manufactured to natural gas. 
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TABLE 6.—CHANGES IN COST OF LIVING IN 13 CITIES, DECEMBER, 1917, TO DECEMBER TABLE | 
1930—Continued — 
Per cent of increase over December, 1917, in expenditure for— 
ee ees ee Beh 
City and date | 
ew House- | ] 

Food |Clothing! Rent |F¥el and) urnish-| Miscel- 

ight ing goods! laneous | items 
a i | | PIP cr re 
Cincinnati, Ohio— Continued. Kansa 
June, 1928._._____- eres ie” Le | 87.1 61. 1 15.4 49.7 o) MCD 
December, 1928_--_- mi eee, 4 15.5 | 57. 1 61.6 14. 7 49. 6 9 Ee Jur 
 }. See se 2.5 15.8 | 56. 9 60. 8 13.6 49.7 ne De 
December, 1929 | 4. 5 16,4 56. 7 70. 9 13. 1 51. 2 23, | Jul 
June, 1930----....-- . 11,2 17.1| 545 63. 6 11.6 51.5 .) me =6«e 
December, 1930- ee 18.0 18.7 | 52.8 69. 7 8.7 49. 4 16.5 oe Jur 
Denver, Colo.: ‘ De 
December, 1918 7 20. 0 40. 1 12.8 8. 1 22. 6 14.8 20.7 c Jul 
June, 1919__- 2 20. 7 53. 2 21.8 8. 4 31.3 17.7 2 De 
December, 1919....._._._.___- 26. 0 82. 1 33. 5 19.6 46.3 32.3 Q Jul 
41.5 96.8\ 51.9 22.3 60. 2 35. 4 De 
December, 1920__________- : 7.9 | 78. 3 | 69.8 47.1 58.9 | 38.8 g 7 Jul 
May, 1921. Bt PR 113.1 53. 9 76.9 37. 5 42.5} 428 oF 4 De 
December, 1921. ' be 18.8 27.7 82. 6 39.7 27.9| 43.1 4 Mem] 
June, 1922..____- ; a 114.2 15.3 84. 8 32. 8 20.4|} 38.1 18 8 ' De 
December, 1922.........._.. 190/ 166! 86.9 40.7 21.21 37.6 9 Ju 
June, 1923 - Ft IES 1115 16.9 85. 4 30. 4 2.1} 37.1 199 De 
December, 1923____- 18.7 17.9 88.9 37. 2 27. 0 36. 8 2°) ia Jui 
June, 1924_ GAN + 1 13.5 | 16. 1 84. 4 19.7 3.8) 35.1 73 De 
December, 1924 17,8 15. 1 84.0| 25.4 24. 2 35. 6 9 s M 
June, 1925_...___-- 15.3 14.5 82. 5 27.0 24.8) 35.6 ) e De 
December, 1925__- 11.3 13. 1 78. 5 37. 4 25. 2 35. 6 oo; «du 
June, 1926. 7 13.8 12.4 71.9 25.3 24. 2 35. | i De 
December, 1926...........___. 13.0 11.8 65. 5 38. 1 23. 5 36. 6 9 e Ju 
June, 1927...._._-- 12.8 10. 1 61.2 20. 8 229/ 36.1 ing MC 
December, 1927____- és 16.9 8.9 58.3 32.9 21.2) 342 s Ju 
June, 1928______- Wd 18.6 8.4 55. 8 26. 9 20.5} 33.4 s «OD 
December, 1928.....________- 16.3 8.2 54. 1 39.3 19.8 33.8 ; du 
June, 1920. ......-- a 17.4 8.0 52.3} 219.0 17.4 38, 8 D 
December, 1929_- eRe 16.8 7.9 51. 1 29. 2 16. 0 38.7 p Ju 
June, 1930______- . 111.9 7.0| 49.4 22. 6 15.3 38. 0 Dr 
December, 1930_._...._.______. 119.9 5.5 47.8 27.4 12. 4 37.6 Ju 
Indianapolis, Ind.: D 
December, 1918_.___.____._____- J 17.8 32. 4 1.6 19.8 18.9 21.9 Ju 
EE ATE 8 16.4 40. 1 2.6 16.7 %.8| 26.8 Q D 
December, 1919 oa made 28.2 73.8 11.6 27.3 48.4| 38.2 Ju 
A ad SS 2 ae 49.0 87.9 18.9 45.6 67.5 50. 4 D 
December, 1920......_..______- 1 11.0 72.3 32.9 60.3 63. 0 47. Ju 
I ea 110.1 45.8 37.4 49. 4 35.3 47.4 2 D 
December, 1921...........-..... 18.4 16. 2 43.8 42.5 22. 5 46. 2 Minr 
June, 1922...<.......-- “eed 19.9 7.9 41.3 44.9 13.7 45. 4 ! D 
December, 1922_- AE SWRI 1111 8.6 44.1 73.4 16.7 56.7 , Jt 
June, 1923. : e: 18.0 11.6 44.6 54.9 23. 2 46. 1 r D 
December, 1923. ee 16.5) 13.4 47.1 41.5 24.0 39.2} 2 Jt 
June, 1924. ahs 110.0 11.9} 46.5 38. 2 21.4 51.5 D 
December, 1924. ; | 14.9 10.4} 46.7 41.5 21.5 53. 3 21.4 M 
June, 1925. ‘Sie 12.3 | 9.8 44.1 33. 9 20. 6 53. 8 2 D 
December, 1925....__.___. are 4.4 | 7.5| 41.7 44.9 21.8 54. 1 4.2 Jt 
June, 1926.._____- as 2.6 | 7.4| 38.3 33.9 20. 6 51.6 1.9 D 
December, 1926..._______- ae 2.9 | 5.41 36.5 47.8 19.9 51.8 2 J 
June, 1927..__..-.-- he. ee 5.9| 34.6 34. 6 18.0 §2.3| 214 L 
Seamer, Me. ..................... *h8) 4.3 33.4 34.2 17.5 52. 6 19.2 J 
June, 1928. Pe EGE Rae tT 4.3| 31.3 29. 2 13.7 52.3 8,2 L 
December, 1928. Kamas ie ee 32.3 12. 6 52.0{ 18.5 J 
5 RRP? Se I re 3.01 28.4 26.1 12.7 52.3) 17.7 1 
December, 1929................... | 2.0 2.4 27.9 31.0 11.7 52. 0 18.8 J 
ae eT TE oh Sa0 i 1.2 25.9 24.8 9.0 51.8 16.1 L 
December, 1930............-- otek’ SRS FE: FE 23.9 30. 2 5.6 50. 4 10.8 J 
Kansas City, Mo.: [ 
December, 1918.......____.._______- 17.3 40.7 5.4 18.0 31.1 15. 6 19. J 
— Sinaia ee cae OMS 44.8 6.7 9.6 37.9 20.8; 26 1 
December, 1919.......--._-__- ua wae 89.9 26. 0 27.5 61.8 31.5 38.2 J 
I a __----| 44.9] 104.5 29. 4 35.2| 73.0) 37.1 | 51.0 I 
December, 1920._._._______- CR Pe 76.3 63.9 55. 1 68.7 40. 3 39. 5 J 
a EatsaaanhTS FE 52.3 65. 0 43.3 50. 0 40. 4 27.3 N I 
December, 1921.._.__..--- wanees (Uta 69.7 42. 6 26. 2 37.6 | 225 7 
June, 1922. | TRE | 113.5] 159] 59.4] 363) 116] 323] 15.0 : 
December, 1922........._._- ee SS 14.6 61.4 40. 2 12.1 33. 3 16,2 ; 

i | PSO RAR apes eS 14.5 53.7 36. 1 22. 5 33.8 15.3 

December, 1923...........---.------ | 110.2 15.2 56.8 36.7 22. 6 36. 2 17.2 J 
PL. ccndiciheccsnthtibasacsed 112.7} 133 49. 5 34. 5 16.8) 35.3 14.3 iD 
! Decrease. a I 
2 The decrease is due premio to the change in consumption and price accompanying the change frou nm 
manufactured to natur: . 
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TasLe 6.—CHANGES IN COST OF LIVING IN 13 CITIES, DECEMBER, 1917, TO DECEMBER, 
1930—Continued 
zi Per cent of increase over December, 1917, in expenditure for— 









































City and date | Hous | 
sie ae Fuel and -20US® | Miscel-| All 
Food (Clothing) Rent furnish- |), 0 | it, 
| | light ing goods laneous | items 
Kansas City, Mo.—Continued. ae eid 4 Ss : 
December, 1924- ae 12.0 46.2 | 32. 9 16.1 | 34.3 15.3 
June, 1925. -_-- 13.9} 114 40. 6 32.8| 15.6] 36.4 16.3 
December, 1925........-.---- 2.0 | 9, 2 39. 5 32.3) 141) 36.3 18.0 
i, err 5 8.7 35.9 29. 4 | 12.8 | 36. 3 16. 6 
_ December, 1926__- 11.7 6.3 34.1 33. 5 10.8| 36.3 15.2 
5 jam, Biees.-------.-.- 12.2 5.4 29. 1 29.8 | 8.6| 36.6 14.0 
» December, 1927-- 16.8 3.7 28.3 29. 0 7.7\ 36.5 11.9 
Tee oe 15.4 2.7 24.8) 28.7) 6.8 | 35.0 11,2 
‘B= December, 1928. _- 16.0 2.9 23.8 26.8 | 5.6 | 37.8 11.3 
= June, 1929_-.....---- 15.3 2.4 21. 1 26.3 5.1] 37.0 11.0 
t December, 1929_.---- 12.2 1.8 20. 1 23.9 | 3.4 | 36.9 | 11.7 
= June, 1930.._..-- 18.6 1.5 19.4 24.0 2.1 36.9 | 9.0 
©  # December, 1930- 115.8 1.0 19.8 | 22.0 111 44.3 | 7.7 
- Memphis, Tenn.: 
4 December, 1918 20.3 a § (3) 26. 8 | 25. 4 | 16.1 | 18.3 
= June, 1919 2 22.7 38. 3 8.2 23. 4 27; ms; ms 
= December, 1919___. 28. 4 66. 2 23. 1 34. 1 53. 2 28.3 35. 2 
» June, 1920 as . 38. 8 77.5 35. 9 49.7| 67.1 38.8 46.4 
= December, 1920................--- 7.0 59. 0 66.2} 105.4) 539] 43.2 39.3 
i i 4 R Raa 114.2 36. 1 79.7 64.5 29.9 42.9 26.7 
-  § SnaagEepngREnSpeaas | 111.2 5.3 77.3 67.1 14.7 42.3; 23.2 
Ee £¢ ss T° 7.3 74.8 56.3 | 6.8 37.8 18. 2 
a December, 1922 Sewer |} 114.9 6.7 72.5 68. 5 | 12.2 37.4 18.6 
= June, 1923 oh 113.9 9.8 72.3| 628| 23.2 38.1] 19.9 
» December, 1923_-. 111.2 11.0 72.5 | 65.0} 23.4 37.3 21.0 
ff £4»: S22 BP) > 9.5 72.4 66.2! 186] 36.3] 18.2 
December, 1924... tea | 19.2 6.4 68.6 | 66.2 20. 1 37.4 | 20.4 
= June, 1925 ae i “ae | 17.1} 5.9 66. 4 | 55.7 20. 1 38. 5 20. 5 
> December, 1925_- 12.0 | 4.7) 60.4 f 71.4 20. 1 37.8 22.0 
= June, 1926... _...- | 14,1 | 40: @£.6| @8i 4-3 36.7 19.9 
December, 1926___- 15,7 3.9 53.9 | 80.1 Ata 19.9 
June, 1927_._.__- 17,2 1.9 50.2| 7%4 | 16.0 36.6) 18.1 
S December, 1927. 18.0 1.6 | 47.3 | 76. 0 | 16.0 36. 6 | 17.3 
» June, 1928 om 18,1 15} 463| 600/] 16.0 36.9 16. 4 
» December, 1928... 14.9 | 2) 43.7) 688) 14.8 37.7 17.5 
¥ “= eee 16.0 | 5-4 42.6 2 63. 6 | 13.8 38. 5 16.8 
; December, 1929___- 15.1 | 1,1) 40.6) 55.3) 13.9 38.6) 16.5 
S June, 1930. .........- 110.6 | 1.6| 39.6) 589) 13.3 39.6; 14.7 
A fe 119.2); 124 35.8 | 57.9 | 10.7 38.8 | 10. 4 
_ Minneapolis, Minn.: | 
ee §« es 17.7| 33.5] Sia Soe fie 15.8 
: Ve 21. 4 | 40. 1 12.0 | 13. 4 23. 6 15.9 18.8 
| December, 1919___-. 34.11 67.0 8.0} 22.4 45.71 25.4 32.7 
f June, 1920........ 50.0 | 76.7 10.7 | 36.9 65.6 | 31.3 43. 4 
| December, 1920-. 13.0) 63.6 36.8; 60.3 65.8 | 37.6 35. 7 
= May, 1921_.__- 17.9} 41.0 39.0; 52.8 43.3 | 37.9 23.7 
| December, 1921 149] 143 46.7| 50.2 27.9] 87.4 20. 7 
» June, 1922____- 16.0 | 7.9 44.6) 43.7 21.4| 32.6 17.3 
| December, 1922. 15.3 | 6.5 46.8 | 47.0 22. 5 32. 6 18.0 
June, 1923______- 16,4 | 9. 2 42.5| 44.9 29.7 32.8 17.4 
a December, 1923.. 14,7 | 9.3 47.4 45. 6 28. 2 32.0 18.8 
_ June, 1924___- 17.9 | 7.4 44.7 | 42.2 22.8 31.3 16, 2 
: i December, 1924. = 14,3 5.6 44.9 | 43. 2 23. 3 31.2 17.3 
: June, 1925... ___. 18 4.9 40.7} 40.9 23. 2 31.1 17.6 
; December, 1925_. i: 6.9 4.4 41.0| 42.6 22. 1 30. 6 20. 3 
4 June, 9998. .......... : bea 5.8 3.4 36. 8 | 45.9 19.9 32.8 19.6 
5 December, 1926_- 2.3 2.5 36.1 | 46.6 17.0 33. 5 18. 2 
: ne es ewww 4.1 1.1 30.2) 443 15.1 32. 6 17.2 
‘ December, 1927..................--- (3) 11,4 29.9} 45.6 14.9 33. 0 15. 4 
: June, 1928.....___ cau 1.6 111 27.2| 45.2 12.3 34. 6 15.8 
_ December, 1928_. pas F: Mi 11.5 27.5 44. 6 10. 5 34. 5 15. 2 
_ June, 1929._._.._ t Sa 1.8 11,8 25. 6 41.9 10. 5 36. 7 15.4 
- _ 4 RAPS 3.9 12.8 25, 2 44.3) 10.9 36. 6 16. 2 
: ca wacnnennes 11.0 13.5 23. 6 46. 2 10. 6 36. 3 14.1 
_ Sirk RRR 19,4 14.4 23. 5 39. 9 7.8 37.0 10. 6 
New Orleans, La.: 
. 9 16. 6 36. 8 (3) 19.7 23.8 15.9 17.9 
: _si(‘“‘“+é SORE 17.4 48. 8 1 20. 8 30. 0 17.5 20. 7 
| i —iw<“‘i ay: RE 21.1 83. 2 10.8 24.7 57.7 35.1 33. 9 
} » 22° SSR BSREA 28. 6 94.9 12.9 36. 3 75.9 42.8 41.9 
' Decrease. 


* The decrease is due primarily to the change in consumption and price accompanying the change from 
manufactured to natural gas. 
' No change, 
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TABLE 6.—CHANGES IN COST OF LIVING IN 13 CITIES, DECEMBER, 1917, TO DECE IBE} 
1930—Continued wa 





lor- 


[Fuel and| House- | Miscel- 4] 


. | furnish- 
y ls ane } wr 
| light ling goods laneous _ items 


City and date 
Clothing) Rent 





New Orleans, La.—C ontinued. 
December, 1920_- 
May, 1921-- 
December, 

June, 1922. __-_ 
December, 
June, 1923 
December, 
June, 1034. .....-. 
December, 
June, 1925__- 
December, | 
June, 1926___-_ 
December, 1926_- 
June, 1927___- 
December, 1927. 
cane, 1608... .... 
December, 1928__- 
June, 1929___ 
December, 1929- 
June, 1930- 
December, 1930_. 

Pittsburgh, Pa.: 
December, 1918. 

June, 1919___- 
December, 1919_- 

June, 1920- 

December, 1920_. 
May, 

December, 1921_ 

Jame, 1933. ..... 
December, 1922. 
June, 1923____- 
December, 1923_ 

June, 1924 

December, 1924.______- 
Jane, 1936. ......- ith 
December, 1925_______- 
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Co 
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December, 1926_- 
June, 1927_____- 
December, 1927- 
June, 1928 
December, 1928__-. 
June, 1929 
December, 1929_- 
June, 1930___- 
December, 1930 
Richmond, Va.: 
December, 1918 
NE tek tinwencacscws 
December, 1919 
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ER 
June, 19 
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June, i924_ 
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June, 1 
December, 1927 
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CrON CCC OMOMK OA1M SOAS =I 


FSESSEsss5) 











RSENSBRRSRSRRASSSNSSSAARE 





Ar OKSODK OCA KS SWS WO ROOD 


PP PHS PNEPNPNE SYS 
COP SCH MON OSAWDEWWWDNWHOROHHED 
RENBRSESSSSARSSHRAESSR Row, 


CONN KH OWDWOK KH AOOCOCUS 





PO 99 > Bh St Oe Sr Se MI GO GO GO GO b= | 


> 9 $9 or 99 G9 bo 


42.0 


= 
— 


December, 1930 


1 Decrease. 
2 The decrease is due primarily to the change in consumption and price accompanying the change from 


manufactured to natural gas. 
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TABLE 6.--CHANGES IN COST OF LIVING IN 13 CITIES, DECEMBER, 1917, TO DECEMBER, 
, 1930—Continued 





Per cent of increase over December, 1917, in expenditure for— 


[—— 












































| | 
City and date lh a [Fuel and| House- | wriscel-| All 
Food \¢ lothing} Rent | light Rempanee# eed items 
—* . ——as -| |__| | 
St. Louis, Mo.: | : | | 4 
December, 1918 . loins 18.0 32. 4 2.7 4.8 | 21.8 14.5 16.7 
June, 1919 ' 16. 1 39. 3 3.8 | 3.7 32. 5 15.7 17.9 
December, I919 ithe’ 26. 2 78.1 16.8 8.2 | 52.9 30. 3 | 34. 2 
June, 1920 46.2} 89.7 29.8) 19.6 73. 1 37.6 | 48.9 
December, 1920 : ae 8.8) 70.0 42.4) 42.6 70. 2 43.2| 35.4 
May, 1921 . ada aero 110.1 43.8 52. 5 | 30.9 43.5 42.1 23. 1 
December, 1921 : 111.6 17.2 63.8) 33.4 19.2 40. 6 18.5 
June, 1922 x 112.1 7.9 65.7 32.3) 12.8 33. 2 15.1 
December, 1922 19,5 6.3 68. 0 48.9 | 14.9 33. 4 17.0 
June, 1923 _ - 111.5 9.0 74.6 30.8 | 29. 8 33. 4 | 
December, 1923 17.5 9.6 79. 5 $2.1 | 30. 5 | 35.8 20. 6 
June, 1924 1 11. 4 8. 6 83. 4 21. 6 26 2 35. 7 18.8 
December, 1924 16.5 7.9 83. 4 24. 6 | 7.4 | 35. 8 20. 7 
June, 1925 12.5 7.4 85. 2 19. 5 | 28.0 | 36. 6 22. 4 
December, 1925 3.4 6.9 85. 4 26.9 | 7.9 | 37.0 25. 0 
June, 1926-- 2.8 6.8 84.7 18.3 27.1 | 36. 6 24. | 
December, 1926 2.0 7.0 83. 2 38.9 22.7 36. 6 24. 5 
June, 1927 1.2 4.4 81.0 34.0 22. 3 36. 5 23.2 
December, 1927 PP 12.3 3.4 78.3 34. 3 23.3 36.9 21. 4 
June, 1928 13.5 3.1 76.3 18.9 21.6 37.2 19.9 
December, 1928 12.2 2.5 74. 2 23. 1 19.5 38.7 20. 4 
June, 1929_ , 1.4 ee 71.8 22. 5 | 17.8 38. 4 20. 5 
December, 1929__- 1.5 .8 69. 2 33. 4 16. 2 44.2 21.7 
June, 1930 16.7 (3) 66.0 21.8 16.9 44.6 18.3 
December, 1930 114.9 11.4 59. 5 29. 1 15. 4 42.1 13.9 
Scranton, Pa.: 
December, 1918 oe 21.3 34. 4 8 24.7 27.0 21.4 21.9 
June, 1919_ 18. 1 49.6 6. 2 | 25. 7 35. 6 24.9 25. 0 
December, 1919__- 26. 9 82. 1 2. 4 31.5 48.9 34. 7 37.1 
June, 1920 ; 41.4 97.7 17.2 43.5 62.8 47.9 §1.5 
December, 1920 | 17.8 76. 5 18.5 67.3 62.0 50. 4 39. 1 
May, 1921 14.0 54. 3 41.5 62.8 48.6 54. 6 28. 2 
December, 1921 4.1 29. 1 44.6 67.1 30. 7 52. 4 26. 3 
June, 1922 16.7 24. 2 52.8 68.0 24. 2 49.9 20.9 
December, 1922 12.1 20.7 53. 6 68. 6 28. 5 49.3 22. 4 
June, 1923___- 15,1 21.7 59.0 65. 2 | 34.7 51.4 22. 4 
December, 1923 ; én 23. 2 60.8 75.3 | 34.9 51.7 25. 8 
June, 1924__ _. ; 18.7 22. 2 67.6 68.9 | 31.6 53.7 22. 4 
December, 1924 | 11.6 21.1 68. 6 75.7 | 34. 6 53.7 25. 8 
June, 1925 9 tse 1.4 20. 3 71.0 70. 3 33.9 54.8 27.0 
December, 1925_- ee 9.6 20.2 70. 5 99.8 33.9 55. 4 32.0 
June, 1926. _ __ oa 4.7 19. 5 | 71.4 77.8 34. 4 55.9 29. 0 
December, 1926 ’ ae 6.7 18. 3 | 72.4 78. 5 33. 7 55.9 29.8 
i. } 42] 17.2] 1] m4] 324] 557] 2 
December, 1927 eee 5.0 16.3 | 73. 4 75.3 32. 1 55.9 28. 5 
June, 1928 . ------| 2.4 16. 2 71.7 69. 0 30. 1 56. 2 26.9 
I He on hence necdcecons 4.3 15.3 | 71.7 72.2 29.3 57.8 27.8 
June, 1929 : ani 2.9 15. 2 | 68. 1 65.0 26.5 | 57.5 26. 3 
i 6.5 13.7 | 63.9 67.6 26.0 | 57.3 21.3 
June, 1930. _ __ pvedeona 1.8/ 135/ 6.5!] 6.2 26.0 57.3) 2.5 
December, 1930 SS Be 10.7 | 59.1) 66.1 22.9 56. 8 | 19. 5 
1 Decrease. 3 No change. 


Cost of Living in the United States and in Foreign Countries’ 


HE trend of cost of living in the United States and in various 
foreign countries since 1913 is shown by the index numbers in 
the following tables. Table 1 contains general cost of living index 
numbers, while Tables 2, 3, 4, and 5 show changes in the cost of food, 
clothing, fuel and light, and rent, respectively. 
Caution should be observed in the use of these figures, since not 
only are there differences in the base periods and in the number and 
kind of articles included, and the number of markets represented, 
but also there are radical differences of method in the construction of 
the index numbers. The number of countries included in the five 





' Preceding articles on this subject appeared in the Labor Review for December, 1922, July, 1923, January 
and July, 1924, January and July, 1925, January, 1926, February, 1927, August, 1928, February and August, 
1929, and February and August, 1930. 
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tables varies according to the information available. Several coup. 
tries publish a general index and an index number for food only, while 
others omit clothing and in some instances also rent. 


TABLE 1,—INDEX NUMBERS OF COST OF LIVING IN THE UNITED STATES AND Jy 
FOREIGN COUNTRIES, 1913, TO DECEMBER 1930 











— : — - 

United |, | Czecho- | Den- 
‘ ( ‘ £ a | : 

States | C@nada | Belgium) slovakia) mark | 
| | 


| 
200 | 21 | Paris 71 200 Milan 


Ger- 
many 


: a 
Country - - | Finland | France Ireland 


} 
| 
| 


| 


Number ot 
localities 
Food, | | Food. | | | 

clothing,| Food, | Food, | Food, clothing Food, Food, Food, Food, | Food. 

Commed. fuel and |clothing,/clothing,| clothing, fuel a clothing, clothing,| clothing, clothing, | clothing, 
ities in- light, fuel and | fuel and fuel and light fuel, | fuel and | fuel and | fuel and | fuel ang 
qiuded | fous | rent’ | rent, | rene’ | Pt | tanec, | rem’ | rene’ | rea’ | zt! 
furnish- sundries sundries sundries een. ’ | ete. {sundries'sundries|sundries sundries 
ings, etc. | , | 

—— —|-—— i-— ape — —|--_—— 

| | Com- Depart- | 

Depart- | Central | mission | Federal | ment of | Munic; 

Creare: ment of | Statis- | for Statis- |Industry; p 

| B | Le Statis- . . . ley | . ¢ 

| ment of | Labor cates Statis- tical (Study of) tical and | Adn 


Labor | and tics : : “ : 
‘ Ss Office | Cost of | Bure: Com- jist 
Industry tic ce ost of | Bureau m- ji 


32 | j | 59 | Prague 


Bureau 
of Labor 
Statis- 
tics 


| | Min- | _ 
Comput- | Depart- | istry of ; Office of | 
ing agen- 


Ne ll 


i 


ST ces an ye 3d, REC ERS a Sa Cea 


ition 
| Living merce | 
Base pe- : | July January-|January- July January- 
~ Ny 1913 oe 4 ion” | June, | June, | 1913-14 yy |} June 

pone | ‘in ‘ 1914 @ 1914 y14 
are 100 | 


1914 - 103 : | ‘ ; 2 100 
105 | ; : hie 
118 | 
142 | 
AES 174 
eae 199 
1920-.____- 200 | ae WME 
174 | | 2 237 | 14172 
170 f ( 2199 | 11157 
2 204 | 1147 | 
2214 | 1170 
F il 1217 | 
1212 | 
1197 
1183 | 
1197 | 
1207 
1243 | 





414 











1214 | 
1219 | 
1249 

1260 | 


a a | 
or tn Gr 
SARS 
SPORE Seek Aili 


* See 


1242 |... 


ng +4 hd 4 hd = 
SSSSRSSIAe 


























4 October, 1913; January, April, and June, 1914. 
2 July. 5 April-June. All figures exeept base year on 
’January-June. Quarter ending with month. paper basis. 
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-INDEX NUMBERS OF COST OF LIVING IN THE UNITED STATES AND IN 


FOREIGN COUNTRIES, 1913, TO DECEMBER, 1930—Continued 





United 
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| | 
ie | Nether- | ,, Pee he es es Swit- <a South | q ie New 
Country - lands | Norway| Poland | Sweden seriand — Africa India | lia | Zealand 
ghee Bey — 30 | Warsaw 19 33 630 9 Bombay} 30 | 25 
| i 
| Food, Food, Food, Food Food ‘ ; | Food 
| ’ ’ ood, 
Conssiniel clothing, clothing, clothing,| clothing, clothing, rhe Pi ol Food, ‘clothing, 
‘ties ine | Allcom-| fuel, fuel, fuel, fuel, fuel, light fuel ®)|  gro- fuel, 
ended. | modities) light, light, light, light, light, ent, igh ? ceries, light, 
| rent, rent, rent, rent, rent, rent, lig it, rent rent 
sundries sundries sundries! sundries sundries SU24ries| rent sundries 
= Newer Wes ees . sures : 
Comput- | Bureau Central Conceal Board | Federal! Minis- Office of lh il a ee ry re 
ing agen- | of Stats Stati of Social! Labor | tr Census | Labor tanene | and Sta- 
= o | Statis- | tical tical ot te bor | try of and Sta-| Office Census tistics 
cy | ties Office | Office | Welfare} Office | Labor |") iin jand Sta-)  Oppice 
. tistics tistics —_ 
Base pe- 1911 July, |January,| July, June, July, July, | ’ July 
riod. 1913 1914 1914 1914 1914 | 1914 | 1914 © Be role 
1913 ne ae aa 
1914_ 100 100 2 100 2 100 100 100 2 100 11] 2 100 
1915 117 124 105 126 107 
: 1S16 ‘ , 146 1 139 148 112 130 116 
: 1917 2142 § 190 » 166 180 122 129 129 
3 1918 7 253 2219 204 | 2 203 13] 154 134 143 
s 1919 20 8 275 2 257 222 | 208 145 175 148 157 
7 1920 1 222 302 2 270 224 | t 252 179 183 175 178 
= 1921. 1 190 302 2 236 200} 7219 162 | 173 167 177 
iN 1922 1 176 25F 2 190 164} 2184 | 135 | 164 156 | 160 
1923 1178 239 2174 | 64} 2 169 | 13] 154 168 158 
1924 2171 169 | 170 | 13% 157 166 160 
_Dee 18] 267 an 181 | 133 160 6 165 eee ee 
: 1925. 17¢ 168 | 173 133 155 170 162 
Dec 177 236 167 | 177 131 155 6 172 164 
1926 172 162 | 170 176 163 
_Dec-. 168 216 115 161 | 179 129 156 6 174 163 
1927 - 169 160 | 166 174 162 
’ — 170 197 121 e 162 169 132 151 6177 161 
Mar 169 196 19 160 164 132 145 OEE teeicestwse 
June. | 170 195 122 161 165 132 146 0, 4 Pa 
Sept 1€9 187 122 161 | 165 131 145 4. 
a 168 184 125 162 168 131 | 148 2: os 
929: 
Jan 183 125 170 161 167 131 | 149 a 
Feb. 183 128 161 165 131 149 |__. 161 
Mar 169 182 125 : 161 166 132 | 149 6 180 nen 
4 Apr 181 125 171 159 162 132 | 148 — 
: May--! 181 125 aa 160 161 132 | 147 ou 161 
June. | 169 181 | 123 161 160 132 | 147 6 180 ee 
July |----- 182 | 123 169 161 161 131 | 148 ike 
Aug...| 184 | 123 162 163 131 | 149 Bp 161 
; Sept - -| 167 | 182 | 123 163 164 131 | 149 ke 
4 Oct. - - 182 124 170 163 165 | 130 | ee. Sees kl 
J Nov aaf 182 | 125 162 167 | 130 | 150 é 161 
: a 167 180 | 126 162 167 | 129 | 150 ee ne 
’ | 
4 Jan. .| 179 121 167 161 166 129 | “. | ie) ys Sees 
< Feb. 179 118 160 164 | 129 | 145 6 173 | 159 
; Mar... 163 177 117 159 161 | 129 142 lebih aan 
4] Apr...|_ 177 117 165 158 157 129 | 141 pedonets 
r| May... .| 176 116 |__- 1c8 155 | 129 | 141 6171 | 158 
4 June_. 162 177 116 158 154 | 129 | 141 | JP oe 
i July 176 119 164 | 159 156 | 128 | 140 | ates 
Aug-. | 177 117 oe 159 157 | 128 | 137 | 157 
i Sept 162 176 | 7 aoe 159 157 | 126 | 137 ‘ caenee 
. Oct. 175 117 163 | «158 156| 12] 132 Ye ee ogiene 
é Nov, ciel 175 4 er 157 - 2 | BP Tis .c nah eiobae cone 
‘ Dec Eg |----- |--------- ORD PHT Res * 7 Raseey OER Rey ie atitiais 
2 July 6 Quarter ending with month. 8 June ® September. 
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TABLE 2.—INDEX NUMBERS OF COST OF FOOD IN THE UNITED STATES AND IN 
FOREIGN COUNTRIES, 1913 TO DECEMBER, 1930 








| | 
| Canada | Belgium 


United 


Pea Czecho-| Den- Fin- | Ger- Ireland 


Country - - | Slovakia} mark land France many 





Number of 


a2 8 5 . 5G -rag ‘ ari a 
localities _ 1 9 Prague Paris 71 





Minis- | | Com- Depart- 


: : x mission ‘ ment 
try of Office of | Depart- Central tor Federal af in 
Labor | ‘Gtatis. | ment of | Statis- Study | Statis | dustry 

and . tes Statis- tical : y tical | we ty 


| Indus- tics Office sa a | Bureau wee 
try oO | om- 


Living | merce 


Bureau 
Comput- of | Depart- 
ing agen- | Labor | ment of 
cy....-..-| Statis- | Labor 
| tics 




















| 
| 
| 
| 


s 
Janu- | Janu- 

ary- | ary- | io19-34| July, 
June, | June, | 1913-14 1914 
19142 | 1914 | 








Ss °100| #100/ 
"aie lene cae 
1916______. 


= 
a. 
1 1236 
1 1122 316 |. seattle 
1079 346 1 166 
1093 oindeh cil 
1160 
1147 
1138 
1108 
1110 
1115 
1171 


1123 
1126 
1174 
1186 


1156 
1141 
1135 
1118 
1104 
f ; ace 1103 
58 5 543 | 1116 
160 : ; 2a 1131 
161 § 22: 06 1128 
160 5 791 | 1137 
160 7 i 1123 
158 7 


‘ 


155 
153 
150 
151 | 
150 | 
148 
144 
144 
146 | 
144 
141 
137 | 


























1 December. 5 April-June. 

? July. 6 Quarter ending with month. 

8’ January-June. 7 In gold. 

* October, 1913; January, April, and June, 1914. rg figures except base year on paper 
asis. 
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AND IN 





= 





scaialll 


| 


Nether- 
lands 


Number of 
localities - | 


| 
Comput- | 
ing agen- | 





CY -----0-- | ties 
Base o> | 
riod_____|1911-1913 
oY See (ae 
i) es 
| SEE OS oma 
. 2 148 
RE 1 18] 
1919_ Sal 1215 
1920 ‘| 1 240 
ESS 1 201 
1922 ead 117] 
1923.......| 1179 
SS 
Dec__- 181 
are ta 
Dec_-_- 172 
Oe + 
Dec 161 
Se 
Dec_- 167 
1928: 
Mar... 156 
June _- 169 
Sept__ 166 | 
Dec... 164 | 
1929: 
SS 
Ee es 
Mar 163 
Se 
May -_| 
June__| 165 
July __| 
Aug__- 
Sept _ _| 160 
Oct___| ; : 
Nov __| : 
Dec__.- 162 
1930: 
Se 
SS ae 
Mar - - 152 
SS Sa 
22 Sa 
June__ 152 
of Sa 
ial Se 
| ae 
Oct... s 
oh aa 
Dec__- 


Amster- 
dam 


Bureau 
of 


Statis- | 
























































Census 
and 
Statis- 
ties 
Office 


July, 
1914 


2100 
112 
119 


139 
146 
168 
164 
142 
143 
148 


151 
150 





; | United 
’ . Switzer- rs South - | Austra- 
Norway| Poland | Sweden | King- a India " 
| | land | dom Africa | lia 
es SS ia | = 
War- | . Bom- ‘ 
30 he 49 | 33 | 630 9 on | 30 
| | Office | Bureau 
‘ . . , 
| yore ‘Se. — Federal Minis- pede | Labor | =. 
tical | “tical | Social — Let ~~ and | Office | and | 
| Office | Office | Welfare ° ‘- : Statis- | Statis- 
| | tics tics 
July, | —_ July, June, | July, | 1914 July, July, 
1914 | 1914 1914 1914 1914 | : 1914 1914 
. 
| | r 
| A - oe | 
§ 100 | 100 | 2100 2 100 ? 100 | 100 2 100 2 100 
123 Pee Sead | 107 2131 
® 153 1152 111 2 130 
203 | eas 124 2 126 
§ 271 oe OS 125 131 
§ 290 318 Sia 136 2147 
§ 319 2 287 ee" iat 178 aie 2 164 
§ 295 2 231 213 2 220 6 128 2174 2161 
231 2178 163 2 180 1118 2 160 2 148 
217 2 158 | 165 | 2 162 1118 2148 2 164 
Shea 155 | 172 2162 : 2148 
274 | 175 180 121 156 148 
168 | 169 2 167 - 156 
221 ee to et ‘ao | 174 116 151 155 
= ; ie 156 | 160 2 161 idioms : . 2159 
184 142 ails 159 | 1o9 117 154 158 
Galena ae 148 158 | 2159 ities lente 2152 
1/1 147 ; 160 | 163 119 149 155 
171 OS FREE: 157 | 155 | 118 142 153 
171 143 156 156 118 142 154 
164 142 157 | 156 115 14] 150 
161 147 sail 158 | 160 | 115 145 152 
| | 
158 146 150 157 | 159 | 115 146 161 
157 | 153 ., 157 | 156 115 146 | 161 
158 | 146 carn 156 157 117 146 160 
156 | 144 151 154 | 150 118 145 162 
156 | J eee 154 | 149 | 119 143 | 160 
156 139 en 155 | 147 118 144 161 
157 | 139 148 155 | 149 116 145 | 160 
161 | 137 F ' 156 | 153 | 115 146 161 
160 | ae SPE 158 | 154 | 114 146 | 162 
160 | 139 150 158 | 156 | 113 147 165 
159 142 4 157 159 112 147 164 
157 | 144 — 157 159 112 148 155 
156 | 131 145 155) 157} 112 145 153 
154 | , 2 aaa 154 154 lll 143 | 151 
152 _ | eS | 153 150 | 111 139 151 
152 12] 140 152 143 | 113 138 151 
151 ee | 150 140 | 113 137 | 150 
151 120 |_- co 151 138 | 112 | 137 | 149 
151 126 | 138 152 141 | 109 136 | 147 
151 |) Re 152 14 | 108 | 133 146 
151 SE Nits csincone | 152 144] 107 134] 141 
150 122 | 137 152 143 108 127 138 
aie ac 151 aed me 
| ES SE EE EEE JF Seine” 4) ae eee erase 
? July 6 Quarter ending with month, § June. 
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United 


Country_-- States 


Number of 


. . 7 9 
localities 32 












| 
- | 
Canada Belgium 
| 


s 


| Ministry 


Czecho- 


Prague 


slovakia 






















1913 7 100 
1914 Le 1101 
1915 ail 1105 | 
1916 i. 1 120 
1917 1149 
1918______ 1 205 
ee 1 269 
1920 1 259 | 
1921 1 184 
1922 e* 1172 | 
1923 1176 | 
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TABLE 3.—INDEX NUMBERS OF COST OF CLOTHING IN THE UNITED STATES 4) 
IN FOREIGN COUNTRIES, 1913 TO DECEMBER, 1930 a 





Muni 
pal Ad i 
min 
tratior 
Janu a 
June rk 
1914 = 
i 
a 
(\ P| 
2 
i 
RO a 
: 
$ 
bi 





1 December. 
2 July. 
8’ January-June. 








4 October, 1913; January, April, and June, 1914. 


5 April-June. 
6 Quarter ending with month. 
7 In gold. 


2 All figures except base yeur on paper basis. 
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TapLE 3.—INDEX NUMBERS OF COST OF CLOTHING IN THE UNITED STATES AND 
IN FOREIGN COUNTRIES, 1913 TO DECEMBER, 1930—Contd. 

















| 
— United 
Canali T .cescteeneten | Norway | Poland | Sweden oe King- India 
: dom 
a a ae 
Number of localities- - 30 Warsaw 49 33 100 Bombay | 
| 
| Central | Central | Board | Federal | Minis- | 1p. | 
Computing agency --- tical tant | of Social | Labor try of Office 
. . | Welfare | Office Labor 
Office Office | 
| 
| 
ie 
‘od | July, | January, July, June, | July, July, 
BUSS POEEND« --oenone~ 1914 | 1914 1914 1914 | 1914 1914 
| | 
jm r a wee | 
| es * 100 | 100 2 100 2 100 | 2 100 | 100 
a | a | 4125 | 
v Se 1 160 |_- 2155 | 
1917 10 210 |___- 2 200 
1918 312 2985 |____ 2310 
1919. 388 2310 i... 2 360 | 
Rae 336 | ae 2 430 a 
PEE 292 2 270 | 232 2 290 2 263 
1922..._- 247 2210 | 186 239 247 
1. eee 230 2 196 | 176 | 222 214 
1924... _- 246 2 192 | 179 226 226 
December 6 257 Weare 181 214 
babe Ss 2191 | 181 2 192 
December- 6 225 154 es 179 225 176 
MB. .cccaenes ? 2 187 172 2 160 
December 6 191 | 148 ae 166 218 148 
1927 ee 2 180 | == all 2149 
December__- 6 172 | 169 aie 162 215 | 154 
1928: | | 
March. .__- ill 6 169 | 169 | | 162 218 | 151 
Ee 6 169 | 169 | 166 | 220 156 
September - 6 168 | 169 | 166 | 220 | 157 
December___-.-.- 6 166 | 169 169 220 | 160 
1920: 
a 169 186 | 169 | 220 | 160 
February --.-.---/_.- 169 169 | 220 160 | 
March. ._.- i 6 164 169 169 | 220 159 | 
April_.._.. ee 169 185 | 167 | 220 160 | 
May.....-. me NG ; 169 a 167 | 218 160 | 
oe a . 164 169 | 167 218 159 | 
, Cee 169 184 | 167 | 218 160 | 
a 169 | 167 | 218 160 | 
September_._-_-__-_- 6 163 169 | 167 218 159 | 
October. ‘eo Teer 169 183 | 165 215 158 | 
November - - ent | 171 J 165 215 154 | 
December__- 6 161 | 171 165 215 151 | 
1930: | 
January_._.___- 171 | 183 | 165 215 150 | 
February -___- 171 165 215 138 |_- 
= aaa 160 171 165 215 136 | 
) CORRE: § od 171 181 | 160 213 137 
eee 6 ’ 171 zat 160 213 138 
se 159 171 ie 160 213 138 | 
: STE Ae 171 180 160 213 137 
“SR "il 171 at 160 210 135 | 
September_______| 156 RFe i. Bas 160 210 132 
Cee 171 178 155 208 129 
Sf Sy ie) sae _| 155 208 126 
December......__|__.. se 205 
1 December. 8 June. 


2 July. 

















6 Quarter ending with month. 


34026°—31——16 
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vs New 
Australia Zealand 
6 4 
Bureau | Census 
of Cen- and 
sus and Statis- 
| Statis- tics 
tics Office 
Novem- July, 
ber, 1914 1914 
® 100 2 100 
® 105 109 
9117 127 
9 132 15 
9 145 179 
9 164 | 216 
9181 | 245 
9 165 | 226 
® 140 188 
® 136 | 176 
ae 168 
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aie ic 149 
REI Vo oat 
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“143 
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9 November. 
10 September. 
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AND IN FOREIGN COUNTRIES, 1913 TO DECEMBER, 1930 














Country ee | Canada| Bel- 





59 


| 


60 


| 
— — 60 eimai aie 
| 


Number of localities__| 32 


| 

| Minis- 
| try of 
| Labor 
and 
Indus- 
try 


| 


Bureau 


. : | y 
Computing agency _-- oo ment 
| “gs | Of Labor 


tics 


Depart- 


Base period 1913 1913 





December 
1925 Tere 
December____- 
1926___- 
December__—* 
1927 _- 
December__ 
1928: 
eee 
June____ 
September 
December____ 
1929: 
January 
February 
March 
April_- 
May 
June 
July___- 
(0 REESE EY Se 
September -_-_-__- 
October_________- 
November____- 
December 
1930: 
January 
February 





ror oor 
SoAarnnist 


Dr ee et eet et et et 


September 


December__-_____- 





| Czecho- 
gium | Slovakia 


| 
j 
| 
| 


Den- 


mark Finland 





110+ 


Prague 








| Commis- 
sion for 
Study 
of Cost 
of Liv- 
ing 


Central 
Statis- 
tical 
Office 


| Depart- 
| ment 
of Sta- 
tistics 


Office 
of Sta- 
tistics 


tical 
Bureay 





Janu- 
ary- 

June, 
19142 























1 December. 
2 July. 
3’ January-June. 


4 October, 1913; January, April, and June, 1914. 


5 April-June. 

6 Quarter ending with month. 

7 In gold. 

* All figures except base year on paper basi 
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—INDEX NUMBERS OF COST OF FUEL AND LIGHT IN THE UNITED STATES 


AND IN FOREIGN COUNTRIES, 1918 TO DECEMBER, 1930—C ontinued 





















































— | United let 
Country------------| Italy | Norway | Poland | Sweden ae King- India nl 
| 
Number of localities._| Milan 30 Warsaw 49 33 26-30 Bombay 4 
——_ [——— _ —____--— | — Seed “2 
| Munici- | Central | Central Beard Federal —s Census 
- ier Statis- are ederal | Minis- ? 
Computing agency... pate —_ be 5 aoa | te try of a a a 
tration | Office TE Sia Jitice | Labor Office 
e period January sary 19141 1914 | July, 1914 June, 1914' July, 1914' July, 1914 J ly, 18 
Base period. .-------- June, 1914 uly, 1 | As JULY, Le {* y a JULY, Le JULY, Le JULY, 1914 
A 3 100 100 | 100 2 100 2 100 2 100 2 100 2 100 
1915 a f= o--- a Sa 101 
CE. anaceneiowonsion ae ae 1 168 |-- . | 110 
1917 - _ a hee Pareenr e 126 
1918 es 222 - J Sa a ees ae 136 
1919 —e 2 220 2 326 aga . 149 
1920 a 2611 372 | a J 230 178 
1921 2 299 2 264 | 213 | 260 176 199 
1922 524 301 2 188 | 181 | 202 168 183 
1923 529 282 2 185 | 173 | 183 163 175 
1924 : 519 2 182 165 | 183 2 174 
December bad 515 307 | i 161 185 167 |_- oe 
eS Se 520 177 153 > 180 . 174 
December , 533 232 106 in FES: 150 180 ee Se 
1926 523 | ; 2 168 146 195 177 
December 565 279 4 146 250 a 
1927 > ; 2176 142 J: ff ol 177 
December---- 422 | 177 BADD: Sicscincneeel 141 170 oe 
1928: | 
March Pisce 407 176 115 wreak tedil 139 170 | | ae 
June ine 407 171 124 done 136 168 | a... 
September - - -- - 407 166 A ee 135 168 | a E... 
December-------- 408 163 |S re 136 170 | BP Sec cs 
1929: 
VO, i 408 162 139 159 135 170 Sa 
Perramty ........ 425 164 - ) = 135 173 | 143 | 175 
| 425 166 | 7) a 135 173 143 
Pac eae 425 165 | 141 165 134 173 a 
ft ee 425 162 | 141 |-- 134 170 143 | 175 
[SS ea 425 162 | Le : 134 17 * ooo 
(Ss 427 162 | 142 161 134 170 _ Bete 
ince wi wes 427 163 | , 134 17 143 | 175 
September _ _----- 434 162 | 143 |-. 134 17 143 |. 
i es 438 161 144 160 135 173 143 |- 
November. hea 438 161 | 149 135 175 143 | 175 
December. .-_- -- nied 453 161 151 “ 135 175 143 }_- 
1930: | | 
January naeed 453 161 | 152 160 135 175 oe 
February ; 453 161 | ee 134 175 | 143 175 
March________ 453 160 | ” \ eeeee ae 134 175 | TY eh 
Cl U[> 160 159 | 146 160 133 175 . ae 
_ Sea 473 160 | a 132 170 | 143 175 
a 473 159 +. Oa co 132 170 | 7 
474 158 148 159 132 170 | _ a 
AG... ........ 477 158 | - , 131 17 | 143 | 175 
September. ___-_-- 477 157 | | re 132 170 | a isa <<- 
October__..___- ba 477 155 150 156 131 173 | DO ficeis< 
AE ST SP hacecde eae 131 173 | - ea 
(“LS ES Cees ee A Lee 175 meee 25 oes Se 
1 December. 2 July. 3’ January-June. § June. 9 September. 
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TABLE 5.—INDEX NUMBERS OF COST OF RENT IN THE UNITED 
FOREIGN COUNTRIES, 1913, TO DECEMBER, 1930 








United 


Country-_-- States 


Number of 39 
localities - ml 


| Bureau 
Comput- | of 
ingagen-| Labor 
cy “ Statis- 
tics 


Base 
period -_- 


2 July. 
3 January-June. 


* October, 1913; January, April, and June, 1914. 


STA 


TES 





Canada 


| Depart- 


ment 
of 
Labor 


Czecho- 


Belgium slovakia 


| 


Prague 


Minis- 
try of 
Labor 
and 
Industry 


Office 
of Sta- 
tistics 





Denmark} Finland | 


France Germany 





100+ 


Depart- 
ment 
of 
Statis- 
tics 


Central 
Statis- 
tical 
Office 


July, 


1914 June, 


19144 


5 April-June. 


January- 


Paris 


Commis- 
sion for 
Study of 
Cost of 
Living 


1914 


100 


71 


Federal 
Statis- 
tical 
Bureau 


1913-14 


#100 


6 Quarter ending with month. 


7 In gold. 


all figures except base year on paper basi 
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1914 
1915 
1916 
1917 
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1919 
1920 
1921 
1922 
1923 
1924 


1925 
1926 
1927 


1928 


ave 


aint 


Sa i 
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T\BLE 5.-INDEX NUMBERS OF COST OF RENT IN THE UNITED STATES AND IN 
FOREIGN COUNTRIES, 1913, TO DECEMBER, 1930—Continued 
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Bee te aha a 


or tists. ceed 


“oe 
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; lay nls la Switzer- | United : .| New 
Cott. dnncdcbinnns | Norway | Poland Sweden | land | Kingdom| India | Australia Sentend 
‘ Tl CE Sa eh | i al | 
| | 
Number of localities._| 30 | Warsaw | 49 27 | 20-30 )} Bombay | 6 | 25 
| | | | 
— | eS] —EEE———EE — = } 
Central | Central | wn /Bureau of| Census 
ne Static. | Board of| Federal | ay; :4..| 1. — 
Computing agency --- Statis- Statis- Social Labor | Ministry! Labor | Census | | and » : 
tical tical Welfare | Office | 0f Labor} Office | and Statistics 
| Office Office | ~~ | Statistics} Office 
— _— = oe: 
| | 
‘od | July, January, July, June, | July, | July, 1911 July, 
ae See | 1914 1914 | = 1914 1914 1914 1914 1914 
vier hk GER ve 
| i 
1914 § 100 100 | 2 100 2 100 | 2 100 | 2100 108 2 100 
1915 a> and wii 101 
1916 1 108 ; 101 
1917 a 9112 102 
1918 5.111 2112 Bes 105 
1919 | § 123 . |_| = 108 
1920 2 8 147 ; | oe 3S 3 een 114 
1921 § 161 2155 138 | 2145 | 2 165 141 126 
1922 8 17] | 2 163 146 | 2153 2165 149 136 
1923 | 8173 ‘| 2163 150! 2148} 2165 155 148 
1924 | * 176 2178 155. | 2 147 | 2 165 162 160 
December . 3) ee eee 158 2147 5 aA Seer 
1925 OS See | 2 186 162 2147 2172 165 169 
December. 179 41 |_. oe ad 163 148 | » {a A, Ieee 
Siete JEG Fee CR 2 188 | 166 2150 | 2172 168 180 
December. -| 179 Oe Boise 167 | 150 | . ;) aa Sane 
1927 bel |. eS Oa 2198 172 | 2151 | 2172 168 187 
December 181 49 | 174 151 | 3 eee Erwan 
1928 re Se See Meter yer oe ee ie See ne 174 |_ abe 
March 179 53 174 | 151 | _ 
June 179 56 | 177 151 | 9 Ee ee 
September 179 | _ | Sars | 177 151 | ARES, ee 
December_.-- 179 | oe iis 177 150 INS) 
1929: | | | | 
a a ee 58 199 | 177 15: ns ee 
February - ------- eae | eas _| 177 152 _. 5 eee 190 
March | 175 — E agres 177 | 152 ee 
April_. ae 58 200 177 | 15% 5 ee: Se 
May = ae i eee. -| 181 | 153 pe 191 
June | 175 58 181 | 153 172 | REE Resa 
SS 58 200 | 181 | 153 | eee Di anacediines 
et eae | ae -| 181 | 153 | _) ae 192 
September 175 58 5 181 153 | 172 | Say 0 eee 
October bite “ 58 200 181 153 | TSE Siete Rees 
Never... =..../.....- — 181 152 : ip ae 191 
December ___- -| 175 4 SS | 181 152 . |) ee 
1930: 
January.______- ae 58 200 181 | 152  AReeds, a Uil 
a cat Die 181 152 2 SO 190 
March. __- | 174 fl eee 181 152 3 RRA ee 
aa... a eee 58 205 18] | 152 alten: lee lb are 
SA PRE oy Re 185 153 | aca 189 
June- ee -| 174 ot aaa et 185 | 153 | ea Se ee 
a 58 205 185 | 153 PERCE: RCE 
| eee ~  g SPAS? 185 | 153 SIA 189 
September. _____- 174 | _ *§ teraere 185 | 153 Ee POP 
lh aS ‘ 58 205 185 | 153 REPU eee 
November. -___.__|._.- Pr eGONEL Foie 185 | 15 | es DORER a 
December -_-_ -- ‘ CE ee a es SS ee 
1 December, 2 July. 8 June, ® September. 
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International Middle-Class Living Costs 


STUDY prepared for Unilever (Ltd.), designed to ascertain the 
comparative cost of living for a middle-class English family in 
eight countries, has recently been published.’ The inquiry was made 
with the idea of discov ering, so far as possible, how much money al 
English family composed of a married couple, a boy of 15, and a girl of 
11, accustomed to a standard of living made possible by a salary of. £500 
($2,433), £1,500 ($7,300), or £3, 000° ($14,600) at home, would require 
in order to maintain a similar standard in Belgium, France, Denmark, 
Sweden, Norway, Netherlands, or Germany. The results do not, 
then, reflect the respective home standards of nationals in these 
countries, where custom’ may lead to quite different apportionment 
of a given annual income. 
The estimated yearly expenditures of the family with an income of 
£500 are reproduced here. 


ESTIMATED YEARLY EXPENDITURE REQUIRED TO MAINTAIN, IN CERTAIN EURO 
PEAN COUNTRIES, STANDARD OF LIVING PERMITTED IN ENGLAND ON SALARY 
OF $2,433 PER YEAR 

[Conversions on basis of pound = $4.8665] 








| Neth- ’ 
Bel Den- | Swe Nor- |erlands we 


Item Eng- | gium |p,. mark | den many 
land | (Ant- /France} (Copen-| (Stock-| (Oslo) — Ber- 
| werp) hagen) | a | dam) 





} 
Housekeeping: 
Food _ - . , - 7 $608 $43) $545 | $647 | $72: $735 
Servants, and household expenses not 
elsewhere specified 146 ; 136 151 | 6 156 
Clothing - ---- --| 243 | 243 219 268 | 355 
Rent, property ‘taxes, ‘fire insurance, heat, | 
light, and water__ 535 487 657 | 730 
>: meee : ; 34 102 243 370 | 392 
Education nip delat ; a 146 | 97 97 | 170} 195 
Sundries ! __ 321 248 | 268 | 287 | 321 
Total A IN A | ee | 1,728 | 2,166 | 2,623 | 2,969 | 2 
Surplus (for savings, life insurance, enter- 
tainments, recreation, etc.)_---- ; | 399 399 | 399 | 399 


Grand total _-_- os 2, 433 | 2, 127 
Index number (England =100. 0) : 100. 0 | yy. 4 








| 
| 


1 Includes traveling (to business, etc.), doctor, areggie, and dentist, subscriptions and charities, and 
other items, such as expenditures for tobacco, bev erages, etc. 








It will be noted from the table that with the exception of Belgium 
(index 87.4) and Netherlands (index 97.4), a larger income is required 
to meet all classes of expenditure in countries outside England than 
in England. The study also shows that the highest indexes are those 
for peeden (138.4) and Norway (135.0). 

Expenditures for food vary widely as between countries, food in 
Belgium ($438), Netherlands ($530), and France ($545) costing less 
than in kngland ($608) and in Sweden ($725), and in Norway ($735) 
over 20 per cent more. Expenditures for clothing are more uniform 
but again expenditures for clothing in the Scandinavian countries are 
much higher than in England. Kents, rates, property taxes, hous? 
insurance, heating, lighting, and water are generally thicker outside 


— 





1 The Economist (London), Nov. 8, 1930, pp. 846-848. 
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England, as is taxation also, in the latter instance the cost being as 
much as 14 times as great in one country (Norway) as in England. 
Education expenditures show no uniformity, the cost being less in 
Belgium, France, and Netherlands than in England, in Germany 
equal to that in England, and greater in Scandinavian countries. 

Considering the statistics for servants and general household 
expenses not elsewhere included, the figures tend to show that lower 
expenditures for this type of service are found where the cost of other 
items is lowest, namely in Belgium, France, and Netherlands. Thus 
the real wages of household servants in the aforementioned countries 
may be as high as in the countries where actual wages are larger but 
cost of living higher. 

ene 


Study of Family Budgets in New Zealand 


OR some time past the New Zealand Office of Census and 

Statistics has had under consideration the adoption of a new 
base for its retail-price index numbers, since the weights used in 
combining the index numbers of the various groups of expenditures 
in order to obtain the ‘‘all groups”? indexes were taken from the 
results of a household budget inquiry made in 1911. A postwar 
basis seemed desirable, and it was determined to use the year 1930 
for the purpose. This particular year was selected partly in deference 
to the advice of the International Labor Office, ‘‘which has urged 
all statisticians compiling index numbers of retail prices to adopt a 
1930 base, so that future comparisons of the level of retail prices in 
the various countries may be more readily made.” 

Accordingly, early in the year account books were distributed 
through various channels to householders, who were urged to keep 
careful records of their expenditures for 13 consecutive weeks during 
March, April, May, and June, 1930. A summary of the results 
obtained from these is given in the November issue of the New 
Zealand official Monthly Abstract of Statistics. 

In all, 318 budgets of sufficient accuracy and completeness for inclusion in the 
compilations were received. Although it was hoped that a larger number of 
completed account books would be returned, the result compares very favorably 


with the two previous budget collections made in this country, the number of 
booklets of practical value returned in 1910-11 being 69, and in 1919, 109. 


The geographical distribution of the budgets was wide, covering 
not only the larger cities, but also small towns and rural localities. 
The average number. of persons in the families covered was 4.33. 
As the average number in private dwellings with two or more occu- 
pants was given by the census of 1926 as 4.40, it was felt that the 
households represented were close to normal. 

The actual figures of membership are: Two in family, 47; three, 
61; four, 80; five, 60; six, 34; seven and over, 36. Of the heads of 
the households, 140 were in clerical occupations, 16 were farmers, 
34 were laborers, 27 were salesmen and shop assistants, 82 were 
tradesmen, and 19 were in miscellaneous occupations. The average 
earnings of heads of households during the period covered were £5 
6s. ($25.79) per week; while the total family receipts per week for the . 
Same period were £5 19s. ($28.96). 
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The following table shows the percentage that each of the more 
important groups of expenditures bears to the total expenditure; fo; 
purposes of comparison the results of the two earlier budget studies 
are given also. The number of budgets on which the table is based 
is 69 for 1910-11, 109 for 1919, and 318 for 1930. 


TABLE 1.—DISTRIBUTION OF EXPENDITURES IN HOUSEHOLD BUDGETS AT 
SPECIFIED PERIODS 





Per cent spent for each item in 


Item ————_—— —_—— 
1910-11 1919 1930 








RS SE ee 7 sal re c 34. 13 38. 32 
House rent ied Ae ; 20. 31 13. 07 
Clothing, drapery, and footwear___._._______- 13. 89 15. 86 
ee og ee eee ; re 5. 22 6.10 
Miscellaneous: 
1. 07 
2. 67 
2. 93 
1. 79 
18.19 


Fares. ___- ‘ 

Insurance ___- aednrdseeil 
Sports and amusements -_- 
Other items _ - ae 


Prey 
| mim OO 
|} OwNw oH 
i 


—_ 








:, ee a eens eee. ae : aint ce 100. 00 100. 00 

















It will be noticed that the results in 1930 did not differ widely 
from those of 1910-11. The proportion spent for food was noticeably 
smaller in the later year, the percentage for housing shows a slight 
increase, the relative expenditure for clothing has dropped a little, and 
that for fuel and light and for miscellaneous items have both increased 
a trifle. The figures for 1919 are so affected by the war conditions 
as to be scarcely comparable with those for the two other investiga- 
tions. In 1919 food was abnormally high, while rents had hardly 
begun to rise; fuel and light were responsible for a slightly larger, 
and miscellaneous items for a slightly smaller percentage of expendi- 
ture than in 1930. 

The percentage of the total expenditure which in 1930 went for 


various items of food was as follows: 
Per cent 
of total 
expenditure 
. 23 
. 87 
. 62 
. 90 
. 57 
. 57 
.14 
Tea, coffee, and cocoa . 33 
Fresh vegetables and fruit 
Other foods 


Total for foods 


The figures given so far show the average expenditure in all house- 
holds covered by the study for each item, the size of the households 
ranging from 2 to 10 persons. The following table shows the dis- 
tribution of expenditure in households of different sizes. Owing to 
the small number of budgets received from households of from 7 to 
10 persons, inclusive, separate figures are not given for these classes. 
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TABLE 2.-—-PERCENTAGE DISTRIBUTION OF EXPENDITURE ACCORDING TO SIZE OF 



































HOUSEHOLD 
. Clothing | : 
' . Number Fuel and| Miscel- 
Number in household bees Food Rent and : Total 
of cases drapery light laneous 
ee eS 47 24.9 25.8 11.5 6.2 31.6 100 
ae ee a et eee 61 25. 7 25. 0 13. 6 6.1 29. 6 100 
EERE ene aden Sall 80 29.0 22.4 11.9 6.3 30. 4 100 
5 . Se ane SRS er 60 30.0 21.6 12. 1 6.2 30. 1 100 
6 ER iar 20>. ee ae ; 34 32. 6 20. 0 13. 2 6.0 28. 2 100 
9 ot GOI, cit gle chek tee es 36 37.4 14.9 14.0 6.0 | ye | 100 
I, 6005. ene nee 318 29. 5 21.9 12.6 6. 2 | 29.8 100 








The proportion of expenditure on food is higher in large households than that 
in those of smaller size, the proportion increasing from 24.9 per cent in households 
of two members to 37. 4 per cent in households of 7 members or more. As would 
be expected, the proportionate expenditure on housing shows a progressive 
decline as the membership of the household increases. The proportion expended 
on clothing, drapery, and footwear does not show any definite trend when con- 
sidered in conjunction with the size of the household, the percentage varying 
between 11.5 and 14. The proportion of expenditure on fuel and light is practi- 

cally constant for households of all sizes, varying between 6.0 and 6.3 per cent 
of total expenditure. The percentage of expenditure on miscellaneous items 
shows a definite decrease in the larger households, the maximum (31.6 per cent) 
being recorded in the case of households of two persons, while the minimum 
(27.7 per cent) is shown to have been expended by households of seven members 
or over. 


In this connection, attention is called to the fact that there are apt 
to be more adults in the larger households than in the small ones, and 
that as the older children may buy all or part of their own clothing 
and pay for at least some of the miscellaneous items for their own use, 
the proportionate expenditure under these headings naturally 
decreases with the size of the household. 

The amount of the family income is a factor naturally affecting its 
distribution. The following table shows the percentage distribution 
of the family income according to the size of the income, the term 
being used to cover all family receipts ‘‘including receipts from other 
members of the family and boarders in addition to the wages and other 
money receipts of the head of the household, but not including the 
value of home-grown produce.” 


TABLE 3.—PERCENTAGE DISTRIBUTION OF EXPENDITURES ACCORDING TO SIZE 
OF FAMILY INCOME 


[Conversions into United States currency on basis of £ = $4.8665; shilling= 24.33 cents] 
































; Cc lothing | 
Family income per week or | Food Rent ee “— and| — Total 

Under $19.47. .._._____. 22 35.9 26.1 10. 0 | 6.7 21.3 100 
$19.47 and under $21..____. 19 35.6 24. 8 9. 2 | 7.6 | 22.8 100 
$21.90 and under $24.33. ____. 28 34.3 22.3 11.0 7.5 | 24.9 100 
$24.33 and under $26.77.______. 43 30. 7 22.3 11.1 6.6 | 29.3 100 
$26.77 and under $29.20.______ 60 | 28.7 21.2 13.1 6. 0 | 31.0 100 
$20.20 and under $31.63___. 52 | 29. 1 22.5 12.8 | 5.9 | 29.7 100 
$31.63 and under $34.07____- 42 | 28.8 23. 4 13. 0 | 5.9 28. 9 100 
$34.07 and over_.......____- 51 26.3 19. 1 14.3 | 5.6 | 34.7 100 

Total, all incomes _. | 317 29.5 21.9 12.6 6.2 29.8 | 100 
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Some interesting facts are revealed by this classification. The proportion of 
expenditure on food steadily decreases as the total income of the family increases. 
The proportion spent on housing is greatest in the lowest-income group, and 
lowest in the highest-income group. The groups between £6 and £7 [$29.20 and 
$34.07] per week, however, show increases as compared with the immediately 
preceding groups. Expenditure on clothing, drapery, and footwear is higher 
proportionately in the higher-income groups than in the lower-income groups. 
Fuel and lighting is responsible for between 5.5 and 7.6 per cent of the total] 
expenditure, the highest figure being recorded in the case of incomes of betwee) 
£4 and £4 10s. ($19. 47 and $21.90} per week, while successive decreases in the 
proportion spent on this item are shown to have occurred as the income increases 
beyond £4 10s. per week. Miscellaneous items are responsible for a steadily 
increasing proportion of family expenditure as the income rises, the variation 
between the lowest-income group and the highest being very considerable (21.3 
per cent in the lowest and 34.7 per cent in the highest groups). 
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IMMIGRATION AND EMIGRATION 





Statistics of Immigration for November, 1930 
By J. J. Kunna, Cuter Statistician UNITED StaTEs BuREAU OF IMMIGRATION 


HERE was a decrease in both the inward and outward passenger 

movement of aliens in November, 1930, as compared with the 
average for the preceding four months. In that month 22,241 aliens 
were admitted and 24,236 departed, while the monthly average for 
the period from July 1 to October 31, 1930, was 37,182 aliens admitted 
and 29,953 departed. The same month also saw a decline in debar- 
ments as well as in deportations. In November last 734 aliens were 
debarred from entering the United States and 1,405 were deported 
under warrant proceedings, against a monthly average for the first 
four months of the present fiscal year of 875 debarred and 1,431 
deported. 

Of the total admitted during November, 18,820 aliens, or over 
four-fifths, came in at the seaports and 3,421 entered the country 
at stations along the Canadian and Mexican borders. New York 
continues to be the principal port of landing for arrivals from over- 
seas, 16,147, or 85.8 per cent, of the seaport admissions during this 
month being recorded as coming that way, while only 2,673 aliens 
entered at the other seaports. 

Of the 734 aliens debarred this month, 635 were turned back at the 
land border stations and 99 at the seaports. Of the latter only 50 
were rejected at New York and all but 5 of these arrived without 
proper immigration visas. At the other seaports, slightly less than 2 
out of every 100 applicants in November failed to gain admission to 
this country, but the vast majority of these debarred were seamen or 
stowaways found on board tramp steamers and combination freight- 
passenger vessels who sought permanent entry to the United States 
without first securing visas abroad as required by the immigration 
act of 1924. 

The figures for November, 1930, show a large decrease in immigra- 
tion from Europe as well as from Canada and Mexico compared with 
the previous month, 6,814 immigrant aliens coming from Europe, 
1,476 from Canada, and only 239 from Mexico, as against 9,698, 
2,731, and 346 immigrants from these respective sources during Octo- 
ber, 1930. Emigration to all countries also dropped from 5,352 to 
4,951. 

A little less than one-fourth of the 170,967 aliens of all classes ad- 
mitted to the United States from July 1 to November 30, 1930, were 
immigrants charged to the quota, 40,989 being recorded as of this 
class. During the corresponding period a year ago 59,984 quota im- 
migrants were admitted. Other principal dines entering the country . 
from July to November last include 56,725 aliens who came in under 
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the immigration act of 1924 as returning residents, 28,970 as tem. 
porary visitors for business or pleasure, 13,774 as persons passing 
through the country on their way elsewhere, and 15,644 as natives of 
nonquota countries, principally Canada. The next largest group 
admitted during the five months comprised 9,766 aliens who were 
admitted under the act as the husbands, wives, or unmarried childrey 
of American citizens. In the five months from July to November. 


1929, 16,896 aliens of the last-mentioned class entered the country. 
‘Five- 


INWARD AND OUTWARD PASSENGER MOVEMENT FROM JULY 1TO NOVEMBER x 
) 





— 7 —eerennmn BComp! 
Inward Outward 








Aliens admitted de- | Aliens departed | tpi 
—_ oP barred United 
Period a __| United from a States | 


States | mpotay | enter- | | | Citl- | otal 
ing! 


Non- *itizens ~.; | NOn- | zens 
citizen Eni- | n zens 


Immi-! 
grant | 


|immi-| Total arrived 
@ | | 
grant | grant 


vib) 


| 13, 323| 16, 466; 29,789) 38,822) 68, 611 4,818) 22, 588) 27,406, 55, 366, 82, 772 
August 14, 816) 19, 724) 34, 540 , 957|104, 497 837 5, 245) 29, 166) 34,411) 88, 372 122, 783 
Septem ber _ - | 17, 792} 29, 359) 47, 151 , 900/128, 051 929, 5, 100) 24, 604) 29,704) 56, 526) 86, 2: 


emi- | Total de- 
grant | parted 





| 
| 


October______| 13, — 23, 304) 37, 246 , 702) 77, 948) 854 , 302| 22, 938) 28, 290) 32, 988) 61, ¢ 


November___| 9, 209 


13, 032} 22,241, 22,381) 44,622} 734 4,951) 19, 285) 24, 236) 24, 420) 48, 656 £ 

~ ~o= = - = = » AMER 

Total _ _| 69, 082 101, 885/170, 967, 252, 762.423, 729| 4,235 25, 466,118, 581/144, 047) 257, 672 401, 719 c R 
| 


| | | | 


1 These aliens are not included among arrivals, as they were not permitted to enter the United State 
? These aliens are included among aliens departed, they having entered the United States, legally or 
illegally, and later being deported. 
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TFive-Day Week and Other Recent Proposals for a Shorter Work 
: Week: A List of References’ 


SCompiled by Laura A. THompson, Liprarian, U. S. DepartMENT oF LaBoR 





Five-Day-Week Movement in the United States 


» ALEXANDER, Maonus W. 
The five-day week in American manufacturing industries. 
Index (Svenska Handelsbanken, Stockholm), October, 1930, v. 5, pp. 
209-215. 

By the president of the National Industrial Conference Board. Based on the survey 
made by the board in 1929. The conclusion reached is that the five-day week is ‘‘still to be 
considered an experiment, which in certain industries and under certain circumstances has 
demonstrated both practicability and usefulness.”’ — 


» AMERICAN FEDERATION OF LaABor. 


Ses Semesetas 


SRE ERSTE ESE. 7 NEC Oo Se 


RRS SER pM RAE “ps Ue 


a 


Report of proceedings of 46th—50th annual conventions of American Federa- 
tion of Labor. Washington, D. C., Law Reporter Printing Co., 1926-1930. 
1926: Report of committee on the shorter workday and discussion on five-day week by Frey, 
Duncan, Green, and others, pp. 195-207. The converttion declared for ‘‘a progressive shortening of 
hours of labor and the days per week’”’ and for a campaign of education and organization. 

1927: History of hours of labor, 1776-1926, pp. 60-62; Report of committee on shorter workday, 
pp. 398-400. 

1928: Progress in five-day work week, p.44. In adopting unanimously the report of the committee 
on shorter workday (pp. 186-188) the convention declared for an energetic campaign for the five- 
day work week as ‘‘socially, industrially and economically sound.’’ 

1929: Five-day week, vacations with pay, pp. 47, 48, 388, 389. 

1930: Report of committee on shorter work week and discussion, pp. 60, 64, 260-267; Shorter work- 
ing week for postal service, pp. 157, 243, 244; Saturday half holiday for Federal employees, 
pp. 240, 241. 

Executive Council. 
teport of the executive council to the 50th annual convention, Boston, 

Oct. 6, 1930. 96 pp. 

Report on the extent of five-day week by union organizations and by States, pp. 34-36. Ofthe 
estimate of 532,894 union members working on a five-day week basis, over 420,000 or 78 per cent are 
workers in the building trades, and 71,000 or 16 per cent workers in the clothing industry. 

— Building Trades Department. 
Report of proceedings of the 22d-24th annual conventions, 1928-1930. 

1928: Five-day week, pp. 44, 45, 94. 

1929: Five-day week, p. 47; Five-day week—objections filed by National Association of Building 
Trades Employers, p. 71. 

1930: Five-day week, pp. 47, 63-67, 88. Of the 148 localities covered by the table of minimum 
scales of wages in building trades on an eight-hour basis, observance of the five-day week is indicated 
for 44 and partial observance for 56 cities and towns. 

— Railway Employees’ Department. 
Official proceedings, eighth convention of Railway Employees’ Department, 

American Federation of Labor, Apr. 28-May 1, 1930. Chicago, III. 

Report of committee on stabilization of employment, and discussion, pp. 50-52, 85-94, 110-115. 
Recommendation regarding 40-hour week adopted by convention, p. 111. 


1 A seviiiiial tes bibliography on ‘‘The five-day week in industry”’ in the Labor Réview for January, 
1927, pp. 237-241. 
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AMERICAN NEWSPAPER PUBLISHERS’ ASSOCIATION OPPOSED TO FIVE-DAY w EEK BuILD 
Commercial and Financial Chronicle, May 24, 1930, v. 130, p. 3628. 
ARDEN, P. H. 
Considers the five-day week inevitable. 
Iron Age, Jan. 27, 1927, v. 119, p. 313. 
ATTITUDE OF CERTAIN EMPLOYERS TO FIVE-DAY WEEK. 
Monthly Labor Review, December, 1926, v. 23, pp. 1168, 1169. 
Views of Judge Gary, Charles Cheney, and Fayette R. Plumb. 
ATTITUDE OF ORGANIZED LABOR TOWARD THE SHORTER WORK WEEK. 
Monthly Labor Review, December, 1926, v. 23, pp. 1166-1168. 
Text of resolution adopted by American Federation of Labor convention at Detroit in 192¢ ind 
statements of William Green and Sidney Hillman as reported in daily press. 
BattimorE & Onto RarILRoAD ADOPTS 40-HOUR WEEK INSTEAD OF 44-HOUR. L 
Commercial and Financial Chronicle, June 7, 1930, v. 130, p. 3992. BUILD 
BARNEY, WILLIAM J. 
The five-day week. 
General Building Contractor, July, 1930, v. 1. pp. 27-30. wi 
BARRINGER, E. C. BuRK! 
Five-day week reality with Ford; six-day pay total being restored. 
Iron Trade Review, Nov. 18, 1926, v. 79, pp. 1291-1296. 
BEECHER, Bryant L. 
Five-day week for Chicago printers. 
American Federationist, January, 1930, v. 37, p. 57. 
On the contract between Chicago Typographical Union No. i6 and the Franklin Associa. BusIN 
tion of Chicago for a 5-day 40-hour week with increase in pay during the three summer months B 
of 1931 and 1932 and year round thereafter. 
Beman, LAMAR T., comp. 
Five Day Week. New York, The H. W. Wilson Co., 1928. 150 pp. (The 
Reference Shelf, v. 5, No. 5.) 
Bibliography, pp. [131]-141. 
Contains affirmative and negative briefs for the five-day week, with bibliographies and excerpts 
from articles. 
Berry, GEeorGeE L. 
Labor and five-day week. 
American Labor World, March, 1927, v. 28, No. 3, pp. 7, 8. 
Criticism of the plan by the president of the International Printing Pressmen and Assistants’ 
Union of North America. See also New York Times, Feb. 6, 1927, sec. 8, p. 9. 
BINDER, CARROLL. 
[Three articles on the Ford five-day week plan.] 
Washington Star, Nov. 9, 10 and 11, 1926. 
Based on interviews with Henry Ford and his executives and with other employers and 
workers in Detroit. 
BoEcKEL, RIcHARD. 
. . . The five-day week in industry ... [Washington] 1929, pp. 379-397. 
(Editorial research reports.) 
Discusses also the 10-hour and 8-hour movements and hours of work in basic industries 
BosTtoN FUR WORKERS WIN 40-HOUR OR FIVE-DAY WEEK AFTER FIVE W EEKS 
STRIKE. 
Labor (Washington, D. C.), Nov. 20, 1926, p. 2. 
Bowers, GLENN A. 
What of a five-day week? 
Factory and Industrial Management, May-June, 1929, v. 77, pp. 998, 
994, 1252. 
‘One thing at least is now apparent, namely, that the proposal for the five-day week 's 
not to be lightly set aside as a fantastic dream of social reformers. ’’ 
BROTHERHOOD OF PAINTERS, DECORATORS AND PAPERHANGERS OF AMERICA. 
Reports of the general officers to the 12th general assembly, Dallas, Tex, 
September, 1921. Lafayette, Ind., 1921. 76 pp. 
The secretary-treasurer reported (p. 39) the five-day week as in effect in 26 localities in: luding 
New York, Philadelphia, Seattle, Tacoma, and Joliet. For text of resolution adopted indorsing 
five-day week of 40 hours as the objective of all local unions see its Proceedings, 1921, p. 15. 
At the American Federation of Labor convention in 1926, the president of this brotherhood 
reported that about 35,000 of 125,000 members were working the five-day week (American Feder 
tion of Labor Proceedings, 1926, p. 196). The report of the executive council of the Americal 
Federation of Labor for 1930 (p. 34) reported 71,000 members of this organization as on a five-day 
week basis. 


lal 
Collie 
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BuitpINnGc TRADES EmpLoyers’ Association, Cleveland, Ohio. 
Five-day week. 
(Jn its mimeographed bulletin, Oct. 14, 1926, No. 35, p. 1.) 
Urges support of the employers’ organization as a means of preventing further extension of 
five-day week in the construction industry. 
BrowDER, Ear R. 
The five-day week. 
Workers’ Monthly, January, 1927, v. 6, pp. 695-697. 
Bupisu, JacoB M. 
Effect of five-day week, the economics of shorter hours. 
Labor Age, July, 1928, v. 17, No. 7, pp. 2-4. 
_— Wages and the five-day week; why shorter hours tend to increase wages. 
Labor Age, August, 1928, v. 17, No. 8, pp. 10-12. 
BUILDING EMPLOYERS AND FIVE-DAY WEEK. 
American Federationist, January, 1927, v. 34, pp. 22, 23. 
Editorial on the opposition of the National Association of Building Trades Employers to the 5-day 
week. 
BurKE, THomas E. 
First national agreement for the five-day week. 
American Federationist, March, 1930, v. 37, pp. 279, 280. 
By the secretary of the United Association of Plumbers and Steamfitters on the agreement 
made with the National Automatic Sprinkler Association for a five-day week with 5% days’ 
pay for both sprinkler fitters and their helpers, effective May 1, 1930. 
BUSINESS WATCHES RELIEF, WEIGHS REMEDIES FOR UNEMPLOYMENT. 
Business Week, Nov. 26, 1930, p. 24. 
Includes brief account of plan of Hudson Motor Car Co. for adopting 5-day week as permanent 
labor policy. 


Collier, Rex 


$ 


»—— What is Henry Ford going to do? 





Secretary of Labor W. N. Doak champions five-day week. 
Federal Employee, January, 1931, v. 16, pp. 9, 18. 


Reprinted from the Washington Star. 


& CoMING: A FIVE-DAY WORKING WEEK. 


Literary Digest, Mar. 31, 1928, v. 96, pp. 12, 13. 
Also in American Photo Engraver, May, 1928, v. 20, pp. 557-559. 
Includes quotations from John J. Raskob, William Green, James J. Davis, and others. 
CrowTHER, SAMUEL. 
Is the five-day week practical? Interview with Henry Ford. 
System, January, 1927, v. 51, pp. 7-9. 


American Review of Reviews, February, 1927, v. 75, pp. 147-153. 
See also World’s Work, October, 1926, v. 52, pp. 613-616; Saturday Evening Post, May 18, 1929, 
pp. 6, 7. 
Davis, JAMES J. 
Shorter workday advocated to solve employment problem. 
United States Daily, Sept. 22, 1928, v. 3, No. 171, pp. 1, 3. 
—— Shorter workday would relieve unemployment. 
Commercial and Financial Chronicle, Aug. 9, 1930, v. 131, p. 859. 
DEBUNKING Forp’s FIVE-DAY WEEK. 
Advance (Amalgamated Clothing Workers of America), Nov. 19, 1926, p. 11. 
On the effect on wages in the Ford plants. 
De Leon, Soon. 
The 5-day week. I. Why itisin order. II. Objections overruled. 
Labor Age, April-May, 1927, v. 16, No. 4, pp. 11, 12; No. 5, pp. 11, 12. 
Dennison, Henry S. 
Would the five-day week decrease unemployment? 
Magazine of Business, November, 1928, v. 54, pp. 508, 509, 619-622. 
De Vyrver, F. T. 
The five-day week. 
Current History, November, 1930, v. 33, pp. 223-227. 
Doax, Witt1am N. See entry under Collier, Rex. 


Eastman [Kopak Co.] workers get five-day week. 
New York Times, Nov. 18, 1930, p. 4. 
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ECONOMICS OF THE FIVE-DAY WEEK, SOCIAL ASPECTS OF QUESTION NOT Typ 
DOMINANT FACTOR. 

Iron Age, June 2, 1927, v. 119, pp. 1599, 1600. 
ELECTRICIANS WIN SHORTER WEEK AND ADVANCE IN WAGES. 

Labor, Jan. 19, 1929, v. 10, No. 21, p. 3. 

Also in Christian Science Monitor, Jan. 14, 1929, p. 1. 

EXTENT OF 5-DAY WEEK IN THE BUILDING TRADES. 

Monthly Labor Review, March, 1930, v. 30, p. 637. 

Compilation shows a total of 349,296 building-trades employees on 5-day week in 97 cities. [py ) 
cities, with 271,996 workers, all building trades were on the 5-day week basis. 

EXTENT OF THE FIVE-DAY WEEK IN MANUFACTURING INDUSTRIES. 
Monthly Labor Review, February, 1930, v. 30, pp. 368-371. 
Summary of the report of the Nationa ]Industrial Conference Board. Reprints list of represent. 
tive companies operating on the 5-day week basis. 
FEDERAL CoUNCIL OF THE CHURCHES OF CHRIST IN AMERICA. 
The five-day week. 
(In its Information Service, Feb. 8, 1930, pp. 1-3.) 
[Fe1ss, Ricuarp A.}] 
Why it paid us to adopt the five-day week. 
Factory, Aug. 15, 1920, v. 25, pp. 523-526. 
Based on an interview with the general manager of Joseph & Feiss Co., Cleveland 
clothing manufacturers), where the five-day week on a production basis was introduced j; 
1917. Advantages listed are saving of power, reduction in absenteeism, new sources of lat 
more balanced production. 
FELDMAN, HERMAN. 
Regularization of employment. New York, Harper, 1925, 437 pp. 
“‘ Adjusting the hours of work,’’ pp. 227-230. 
FIND FIVE-DAY WEEK MAINTAINS OUTPUT. 
American Photo Engraver, February, 1930, v. 22, pp. 223, 224. 

Reprints article from New York Times reviewing report of the National Industrial Confere: 

Board. 
FIVE-DAY WEEK. 
American Federationist, February, 1927, v. 34, pp. 146, 147; March, 1930 
v. 37, p. 275. 
Editorials on progress of movement. 
THE FIVE-DAY WEEK. 
Canadian Congress Journal, January, 1927, v. 6, No. 1, p. 30; May, 1930, 
v. 9, No. 5, pp. 36-38. 
THE FIVE-DAY WEEK. 
Industrial and Labour Information (International Labor Office, Geneva), 
Nov. 1,- Dec. 6, 1926, v. 20, pp. 195, 196, 436-438; Feb. 14, 1927, v. 21, 
pp. 246-248. 
FIVE DAYS SHALT THOU LABOR. 
Literary Digest, May 18, 1929, v. 101, p. 8. 
THE FIVE-DAY WEEK. 
Manufacturers’ Association Bulletin, May, 1927, v. 14, No. 7, pp. 9, 10. 
FIVE-DAY WEEK. 
Mining Congress Journal, October, 1927, v. 13, pp. 751, 752. 
FIVE-DAY WEEK. 
World’s Work, July, 1930, v. 59, p. 23. 
FIVE-DAY WEEK ADOPTED FOR BUILDING INDUSTRY; New — effective August 24 
also provides 10% increase in wages for 150,000 New York City workers. 
Real Estate Record and Builders Guide, May 11, 1929, p. 7 
FIVE-DAY WEEK SWINGS ACROSS THE CONTINENT. 
Journal of Electrical Workers, June, 1929, v. 28, pp. 283-285. 

“It [the movement for five-day week] represents organized labor’s answer to mechanized produc 
tion. It is labor’s effort to secure a partial share in the leisure, wealth and culture created uncer 
new conditions in industry.’’ 

FIVE-DAY WORK WEEK ALREADY IN EFFECT AT MANY PLANTS. 
Trades Union News (Philadelphia), Nov. 4, 1925, p. 5. 

Includes quotations from statement by Frances Perkins, of the New York State Industrial ( ol" 
mission, at the Women’s Industrial Conference, Washington, D. C., January, 1926. 

Summary of address also in Monthly Labor Review for March, 1926, v. 22, p. 615. 
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[THE FIVE-DAY WEEK. Efficiency of production must be maintained. 
Index (New York Trust Co.), October, 1926, pp. 13-15. 


FIVE-DAY WEEK FOR GOVERNMENT EMPLOYEES. 
Congressional Record, Dec. 10, 1930, v. 73 (current file), p. 495. 
Statement from the American Federation of Labor; also editorial from the Washington Post, 
Dec. 10, 1930, and letter from president of Jewish Sabbath Alliance of America, Bernard Drachman. 
Introduced into Congressional Record by Senator Walsh of Massachusetts in support of S. 5100. 
THE FIVE-DAY WEEK IN INDUSTRY. 
Typographical Journal, February, 1930, v. 76, pp. 130, 131. 


FIVE-DAY WORKING WEEK IS INDORSED BY MELLON. Secretary of U. 8. Treasury 
takes stand in favor of plan recently adopted by Henry Ford. Statement by 
William Green. 

Trades Union News (Philadelphia), Oct. 14, 1926, p. 16. 


FIvE-DAY WEEK THAT PAYS BOTH EMPLOYER AND EMPLOYEES. 
Literary Digest, Oct. 2, 1920, v. 67, pp. 80-82. 


FIVE-DAY WORK WEEK UPHELD IN RULING OF DISTRICT couRT. Attempt of New 
York contractors to enjoin law of painters’ unions fails. 
Labor, Oct. 23, 1926, p. 1. 
See also report of case in Law and Labor, November, 1926, v. 8, pp. 296, 297. 
THE FIVE-DAY WEEK. Views of Ford, Gary, Green, and others; the true sig- 
nificance of the proposal and the limits of its practical application. 
Industrial Management, November, 1926, v. 72, pp. 269-272. 
Editorial analysis of the economic factors. 
Forp, HENRY. 
The function of banking, by Henry Ford, as told to Samuel Crowther. 
American Bankers’ Association Journal, October, 1926, pp. 199-201, 
250, 260. 

According to this authorized interview, the Ford industries are committed to the policy 
of high pay and high leisure, ‘‘not on humanitarian grounds, but because without leisure 
the workingmen—who are the largest buyers in the country—can not have the time to cul- 
tivate a higher standard of living and therefore to increase their purchasing power.’ View 
expressed is that unless the shorter week is widely adopted producing power will run ahead 
of consumption. 

See a/so ‘‘ Mr. Ford’s page”’ in issues of Dearborn Independent for October and Novem- 
ber, 1926. 

—— Henry Ford: Why I favor five days’ work with six days’ pay. 
World’s Work, October, 1926, v. 52, pp. 613-616. 
Authorized interview by Samuel Crowther. Discusses the economic value of leisure. Re- 
printed in Monthly Labor Review, December, 1926, v. 23, pp. 1162-1166. See also System, 
January, 1927, v. 51, pp. 7-9; World Today, December, 1926, v. 49, pp. 39-41. 
—— Moving Forward, by Henry Ford in collaboration with Samuel Crowther. 
Garden City, N. Y., Doubleday Doran & Co., 1930. 310 pp. 
“Unemployment and leisure,’’ pp. 62-79; ‘‘ Value of leisure,’’ pp. 80-88. 
“The five-day week is not the ultimate, and neither is the eight-hour day. . . Probably the next 
move will be in the direction of shortening the day rather than the week,’’ p. 88. 
Some things we are learning. Authorized interview by Samuel Crowther. 
Saturday Evening Post, May 18, 1929, pp. 6, 7. 
40-HOUR WEEK IS ‘‘GOOD BUSINESS”? SAYS WOMAN EMPLOYER IN NEw YORK. 

Labor, Nov. 20, 1926, p. 3. 

Testimony of Mrs. Norman de R. Whitehouse before the New York State Industrial Survey 

Commission, Nov. 8, 1926. 

Fox, H. H. 

Five-day work week leads to higher efficiency: Declares improvement in 
management and construction will partially offset increased building 
costs resulting from new pay schedules. 

Real Estate Record and Builders Guide, Nov. 9, 1929, p. 6. 
FREEMAN, GEORGE. 
The story of shorter days and the shorter week. 
Advance, Dec. 3, 1926, pp. 6, 17. 


Also in Canadian Congress Journal, February, 1927, v. 6, No. 2, pp. 25, 26; Illinois Miner, 
Jan. 29, 1927, p. 8. ; 
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Frey, JoHN P. 
[Increase of labor productivity in the United States.] 
(Jn American Federation of Labor. Proceedings, 1926, pp. 198-200.) 
Speech in support of shorter work week. 
—— Labor’s movement for a five-day week. 
Current History Magazine, December, 1926, v. 25, pp. 369-372. 


GEORGE, JEROME R. 
Five-day week not a fool idea. 
Industry (Associated Industries of Massachusetts), Nov. 13, 1926 
v. 18, No. 11 (cover). 
Statement regarding the experience of the Morgan Construction Co., Worcester, in Oper- 
ating on basis of two 44-hour shifts, one of the shifts working only five days a week. 
GoTTscHALL, LouisE Y. 
The five-day week? 
American Labor Legislation Review, March, 1930, v. 20, pp. 89-93. 
Largely a review of the report of the National Industrial Conference Board. 
[GREEN, WILLIAM. ] 
The five-day week. 
American Federationist, November, 1926, v. 33, pp. 1299, 1300. 
Editorial expressing the attitude of the American Federation of Labor. See also Address 
before the American Federation of Labor convention at Detroit in its Proceedings, 1926, pp. 
205-207. Stresses the human value of leisure as well as its economic significance. 
The five-day week, by William Green. [New York, North American 
Review Corporation, 1926.] 9 pp. 

Reprinted from the North American Review, December, 1926, pp. 567-574. 

Reviews the history of the reduction of hours of labor in American industry and calls attention to 
the similarity between the arguments now being made against the 5-day week and those made by em- 
ployers against the 10-hour day a century ago. 

The five-day week. 
Canadian Congress Journal, June, 1927, v. 6, No. 6, pp. 21-24. 


—— The five-day week. 
Illinois State Federation of Labor Weekly News Letter, Nov. 17, 1928, v. 14 
No. 33, p. 1. 
—— Five-day week to come in our times, Green prophesies. 
Labor, Dec. 11, 1926, p. 1. 
Excerpts from address before New York Building Congress, Dec. 8, 1926. Reported also in New 
York Times, Dec. 9, 1926, and in other daily papers. 


—— Less working hours is logical. 
American Labor World, November, 1926, p. 20. 


—— Short work week not revolutionary; several industries can make change. 
American Federation of Labor Weekly News Service, Oct. 9, 1926. 
The mining, building, and automobile industries are the ones specially referred to as ready for 
the shorter work week. 
——— Shorter hours. 
American Federationist, January, 1931, v. 38, p. 22. 
Editorial advocating making the 5-day week universal as the most effective measure in the present 
unemployment emergency and as astable basis for industry as depression recedes. See alse radio 
address reported in American Federation of Labor Weekly News Service, Jan. 17, 1931. 


Two rest days goal of labor. 
New York Times, June 2, 1929, sec. 9, p. 4. 
Also in Philadelphia (Philadelphia Chamber of Commerce), June, 1929, p. 15. 


Haw, A. J. ; 
Eyes of industry on Ford five-day-week experiment. 
Iron Trade Review, Oct. 7, 1926, v. 79, pp. 907-909. 


Hepees, M. H. 
Five-day week plus: A means to remedy unemployment. 
Labor Age, June, 1928, v. 17, No. 6, pp. 12-14. 
Raises the question, What can the five-day week do for labor and what is there it can not do’ 


Heprick, Greorce F. 
The five-day week. 
Painter and Decorator, November, 1926, v. 40, No. 11, pp. 4, 5. 
Statement of the president of the Brotherhood of Painters, Decorators and Paperhangers 
that out of a total membership of 125,000, about 35,000 were working the five-day week. ‘his 
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Sabbath Bulletin, April, 1927. 
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affected by unions adopted the five-day week system. Labor organizations of the United 
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~—— Five-day week gains. 
Facts for Workers, January, 1930, pp. 1, 2. 
Estimates the number of workers on 5-day week as in the neighborhood of 1,000,000. 
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LABOR NOW OUT FOR A FIVE-DAY WEEK. 

Literary Digest, Oct. 16, 1926, v. 91, pp. 9-11. 

Quotations from William Green, Henry Ford, E. H. Gary, James A. Emery, Secretary Mellon 

Professor Carver, and others as reported in the daily press, with editorial comment. 

Lavuk, J. CHARLES. 

Five-day week becomes a vivid issue. Labor’s new campaign for shorter 
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New York Times, Oct. 17, 1926, sec. 9, pp. 1, 9. 
Includes views of leaders for and against. Reprinted in American Photo Engraver, January- 
February, 1927, v. 19, pp. 112-114, 208-210. , 
LAUNCHING THE FIVE-DAY WEEK. 
American Labor Legislation Review, December, 1926, v. 16, pp. 288~290. 
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Editorial on the policy of Mr. Ford as given in an interview in the American Bankers’ Association 
Journal, and on the action of the American Federation of Labor at its Detroit convention. 
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American Federationist, March, 1926, v. 33, pp. 291-295. 


—— Shorter working-day urged as alleviation for depression cycles. 
American Labor World, November, 1926, pp. 28, 29. 
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See also editorial in same issue, p. 4. 


MANUFACTURERS DISCUSS FORD FIVE-DAY WEEK. 
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Macmillan Co., 1920. 171 pp. 
“Economic effect of curtailed labor,’’ pp. 53-63; ‘‘ Can reduced hours advance the welfare of labor 
and society,” pp. 64-70. 
MERCHANTS’ ASSOCIATION OF NEW YORK. 
Manufacturers are divided on five-day week. 
Greater New York, May 14, 1923, v. 12, No. 20, p. 8; May 21, 1923, 
No. 21, p. 27; June 25, 1923, No. 26, pp. 5-7. 
Results of questionnaire sent out by industrial bureau of the Merchants’ Association of 
New York to 40 establishments in 12 different lines ofindustry. The34 manufacturers who 
had fried the plan for year-round operation were about evenly divided in their opinions. 
Summarized in Monthly Labor Review for September, 1923, v. 17, pp. 652, 653. 


Mr. GREEN’S FIVE-DAY WEEK. 
Coal Age, Oct. 28, 1926, v. 30, p. 592. 


Editorial discussing the subject with particular reference to the coal industry. 


Moss, F. J. 
The budget with five workdays per week. 
Commerce and Finance, Nov. 3, 1926, v. 15, p. 2219. 


MOVEMENTS TO ESTABLISH A FIVE-DAY WEEK IN THE PUBLISHING BUSINESS. 
Printer’s Ink, May 1, 1930, v. 151, p. 58. 
Myers, GUSTAVE. . 
Once dreaded output by machinery frees workers from long hours of toil 
in shop. 
New York Herald Tribune, Oct. 17, 1926, Sec. III, p. 3. 
NATIONAL ASSOCIATION OF BuILDING TRADES EMPLOYERS. 
The five-day week in industry. 
(In its Bulletin, Oct. 10, 1926, v. 4, No. 19, p. 1.) 
Urges employers in the building trades to oppose further extension of the five-day week. 
See also its press release announcing conference at Pittsburgh, Dec. 13, printed in part in New 
York Times, Noy. 28, 1926, sec. 2, p. 1. Text of resolution adopted in New York Times, 
Dec. 14, 1926, p. 49. Five-day week regarded as impossible in the construction industry be- 
cause it would further increase the cost of production, create an ‘artificial Jabor shortage,” 
and “would have a disastrous effect on an industry already undermanned,”’ 
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NATIONAL ASSOCIATION OF BuILDING TRADES EmpLoyers. Five-day week 
survey. [Chicago, National Association of Building Trades Employers, 1928.] 
Covers reports from 75 cities. Consensus of contractors reported as against the five-day week and 
some of thereasonsenumerated. Painters recorded as on five-day week in 17 cities, plasterers and lathers 

in 16, bricklayers in 7, electricians in 5, and all building trades in 4 cities. 
See also its Monthly Bulletin, October, 1929, p. 2. For later report on the building trades see Ameri- 


can 


Federation of Labor executive council report, 1930, p. 34. 


NATIONAL ASSOCIATION OF MANUFACTURERS. 
Will the five-day week become universal? It will not. 


(In tts Pocket Builetin, October, 1926, v. 27, No. 3, pp. 1-12.) 

Symposium by presidents of various large industrial establishments. Some ofthe arguments 
advanced against the five-day week are that it would increase the cost of living, increase wages 
and decrease production, create a craving for additional luxuries, and make the United States 
more vulnerable to the economic onslaught of Europe. 


NATIONAL INDUSTRIAL CONFERENCE Boarp. 
The five-day week in manufacturing industries. New York, National 


Industrial Conference Board (Inc.), 1929. 69 pp. 

A comprehensive survey of the operation of the five-day week, its administrative problems, and 
the experience of the 270 manufacturing industries operating under it. Appended is a list of repre- 
sentativecompanies. Thereport concludes that while the evidence does not warrant the conclusion 
that any and all industrial establishments could advantageously adopt the five-day week schedule, 
it “does, however, remove the five-day week from the status of a radical and impractical adminis- 
trative experiment and places it among the plans which, however revolutionary they may appear 





to some, have demonstrated both practicability and usefulness tinder certain circumstances.’’ 
Summaries in Monthly Labor Review, February, 1930, v. 30, pp. 368-371; Index (Svenska Handels- 


banken, Stockholm) October, 1930, v. 5, pp. 209-215; Information Service (Federal Council 


Churches of Christ in America), Feb. 8, 1930, pp. 1-3; Service Letter on Industrial Relations (Na- 
tional Industrial Conference Board), Jan. 5, 1930, pp. 1-3. See also comment in Commercial and 
Financial Chronicle, Dec. 28, 1929, v. 129, p. 4081; Economist, Jan. 18, 1930, v. 110, p. 123; Business 


Week, Dec. 25, 1929, p. 9, and other journals. 


NEUTRAL VIEW OF INDUSTRIAL FIVE-DAY WEEK; textile manufacturer gives his 
experience with the experiment; tool maker tells of modifications which adapt 


the plan to his business and preserve benefits. 
Greater New York, May 28, 1923, No. 22, p. 7. 


NEW ERA, FIVE DAYS A WEEK. 
Business Week, Sept. 7, 1929, pp. 5, 6. 


New YORK PRINTERS REJECT FIVE-DAY WEEK PLAN. 
Commercial and Financial Chronicle, Aug. 9, 1930, v. 131, p. 859. 


New Yor«K (State). Department of Labor. 


Annual report of the industrial commissioner. Albany, 1927. 454 pp. 


“The five-day week,’’ 1927, pp. 333-335. 
The industrial five-day week. 
(In its Industrial Bulletin, August, 1925, v. 4, p. 284.) 





Survey by the Bureau of Women in Industry of the movement in New York State toward Saturday 
closing during July and August in mercantile establishments and as a year-round measure in industry. 


Summarized in Monthly Labor Review for October, 1925, v. 21, pp. 747, 748. 
New YorxK STATE PUBLISHERS’ ASSOCIATION OPPOSES FIVE-DAY WEEK. 


Commercial and Financial Chronicle, Feb. 1. 1930, v. 130, pp. 712, 713. 


NIEBUHR, REINHOLD. 
Ford’s five- day week shrinks. 
Christian Century, June 9, 1927, v. 44, pp. 713, 714. 


Norton, Henry KitrrRepGe. 


Staggered holidays. 
orum, June, 1930, v. 83, pp. 368-372. 


Under the plan of ‘‘staggered’’ holidays here advocated, industry would run on a six-day 
basis with the crews on a five-day week, thus keeping up production while taking up the slack 


in the labor market and at the same time avoiding adding to the week-end rush. 


NOTED ECONOMIST SAYS FIVE-DAY WEEK IS IMPERATIVE IN THE SOFT-COAL IN- 


DUSTRY. 
illinois Miner, Mar. 12, 1927, p. 1. 
Views of Prof. Irving Fisher, 
Ops, LELAND. 
Men’s clothing industry leads in 5-day week. 
Advance, Jan. 28, 1927, p. 4. 
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A PAINTER’S JEREMIAD. 
Painter and Decorator, July, 1920, v. 34, p. 285. 
Quotation from speech of Wm. E. Wall at annual convention of Society of Master House Painters 
and Decorators of Massachusetts in opposition to five-day week. 
Patrerson, 8S. Howarp. 
Social Aspects of Industry. A survey of labor problems and causes of in- 
dustrial unrest. New York, McGraw Hill Book Co., 1929. 539 pp. 
‘Progress toward the eight-hour day and the five-day week,’ pp. 240, 241. 


PayYNE, FrRepeERIcK H. 
Will five-day working week increase prosperity? 
Industry (Associated Industries of Massachusetts), Apr. 21, 1928, v. : 
No. 8, cover. 
[PEaBopy, STUYVESANT.] 
Coal ‘‘king”’ indorses shorter work week. 
Labor, Jan. 6, 1931, p. 2. 

News dispatch from Chicago quoting the head of the Peabody Coal Co. as stating he regards 
the five-day week as the next great economic development. ‘A five-day week should prove to 
be a great stimulant to Americanindustry. It would result in a higher efficiency, employment 
of more people and would make for a happier structure of our industrial and commercial life.’’ 

Person, Hartow S. 
A new way of looking at the five-day week. 
Survey, Jan. 15, 1929, v. 61, pp. 505-507. 

The work-week or the work-life? Suggestions concerning a more compre- 
hensive approach to such problems as the shorter work-day and the shorter 
work-week [and discussion]. 

Bulletin of the Taylor Society, December, 1928, v. 13, pp. 230-248. 
Reprinted in part in Survey, Jan. 15, 1929, v.61, pp. 505-507; see also later discussions in Fac- 
tory and Industrial Management, January, 1930, pp. 56-58, 82. 
PHELPs, GEORGE HARRISON. 
Our Biggest Customer. New York, H. Liveright, 1929. 192 pp. 

Five-day week, pp. 157-161. 

PHILADELPHIA INDUSTRIAL MEN EXPRESS OPPOSITION TO NEW LABOR UNION 
PROPOSAL FOR FIVE-DAY WEEK. 


_ 


Philadelphia (Philadelphia Chamber of Commerce), December, 1926, pp. 5-7. 


Prior, FREDERICK J. 

The five-day week and unemployment. 

Brotherhood of Locomotive Firemen and Enginemen’s Magazine, 
March, 1929, v. 86, pp. 163-165. 
PROGRESS OF THE FIVE-DAY WEEK. 
Literary Digest, Jan. 25, 1930, v. 104, No. 4, p. 48. 
Includes excerpts from the report of the National Industrial Conference Board’s report on the five- 
day week and comments from newspapers. 
PRINCETON UNIverRsitTy. Department of Economics and Social Institutions. [n- 
dustrial relations section. 

Memorandum: The five-day week in industry; statements of fact and 
opinion, compiled by the industrial relations section, Princeton Univer- 
sity, Princeton, N. J. Ann Arbor, Mich., Lithoprinted by Edwards Bros. 
[1930]. 28 numb. leaves. 

Contains extracts from articles or books on the five-day week presenting the chief arguments 
for or against the policy, grouped under the outstanding phases of the subject. Short selected 
bibliography. 

THE PROPOSED FIVE-DAY WEEK. 

Industry, Oct. 23, 1926, v. 18, No. 8, cover. 

Quotations from William Green, Elbert H. Gary, Henry Ford, and John E. Edgerton. 
Purposgs oF Henry Forp’s FIVE-DAY WEEK. 
Commerce and Finance, Oct. 20, 1926, p. 2126. 


RaskKos, JOHN J. 


What next in America. 
North American Review, November, 1929, v. 228, pp. 513-518. 


“In my opinion the next few years will see the comparatively rapid and all but universal 
adoption of the five-day week by the major industries.” 
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(ROBINSON, JosEePH T.] 
Senator suggests 5-day week; machine causes unemployment. 
American Federation of Labor Weekly News Service, Jan. 3, 1931, p. 1. 
Quotation from speech of United States Senator Robinson at Little Rock, Ark. ‘‘To re- 
store the equilibrium between labor supply and the demand for laborers, the industries of the 
United States may find it necessary to resort to the five-day week.’’ See also speech in St. 
Louis, Jan. 21, 1931, reported in Labor, Jan. 27, 1931, p. 1, and daily press. 
Rog, J. W. 
Five-day week. 
Coal Age, Nov. 18, 1926, v. 30, p. 698. 
RosENTHAL, OscaR W. 
Organized labor and the five-day week. 
Manufacturers News, June, 1927, v. 31, No. 6, pp. 9, 10, 77-79. 
Address before Chicago Rotary Club. See also address before the New York Building 
Congress, December, 1926, reported in Real Estate Record and Builders Guide, Jan. 22, 1927, 
p. 11. 
SEVERAL THOUSAND CLOAKMAKERS WIN; GET HIGH WAGE AND 40-HOUR WEEK. 
American Federation of Labor Weekly News Service, Nov. 20, 1926. 
On the settlement of the cloakmakers’ strike in New York City. 


SHORTER HOURS. 
American Federationist, January, 1931, v. 38, pp. 22, 23. 
Editorial advocating making the five-day week universal as the most effective proposal for the 
present unemployment emergency and as a stable basis for industry as depression recedes. 
THE SHORTER HOURS CURE FOR OVERPRODUCTION. 
Literary Digest, Sept. 18, 1926, v. 90, p. 16. 


SHORTER HOURS FOR LABOR. 
Index (New York Trust Co.), January, 1930, v. 10, pp. 5-8. 

In part a review of the report of the National Industrial Conference Board. Concludes with the 
statement that ‘‘ while it is impossible to predict how extensively the five-day week will ultimately 
be applied, or even whether the many economic and social questions involved will permit of its 
general application, the experiment, though limited in scope, has in actual operation justified its 
use in certain cases and in others warrants serious consideration.’’ 

SILVERMAN, HARRIET. 
Why the furriers need the 40-hour week. New York, Workers’ Health 
Bureau of America, 1926. [4 pp.] 


Smita, ALFRED EMANUEL. 
Unemployment [reprint of article in New York World, Jan. 4, 1931]. 
Congressional Record, Jan. 5, 1931, v. 73 (current file), pp. 1437, 1438. 
“‘T think favorably of the shorter work week; five days’ employment a week at the prevailing 
wage rate now paid for a 6-day week.”’ 
Stark, Lovuts. 
Five-day week makes its way in industry. 
New York Times, May 12, 1929, sec. 10, p. 4. 

‘‘Behind labor’s pressure for the five-day week is the spectre of unemployment caused by 
revolutionary methods of production, the wider use of automatic and semi-automatic 
machinery, and the application of science to industry. See also article in New York Times, 
Oct. 12, 1930, sec. 8, p. 17. 

STerFruer, C. W. 
Five days shalt thou labor. 
Commerce and Finance, Oct.6, 1926, v, 15, p, 2019. 


—— A shorter work-week or a shorter work-life. 
Commerce and Finance, Dec. 26, 1928, v. 17, pp. 2739-2741. 


STEWART, ETHELBERT. 
Fewer hours and more work to cure labor ills. 
United States Daily, May 3, 1930, v. 5, pp. 709, 718. 

Also in Commercial and Financial Chronicle, May 17, 1930, v. 130, p. 3445. 

‘“‘When we come to think in terms of production, instead of in terms of hours of labor, we 
will cease our opposition to a shorter work day and a shorter work week ... The essence of 
the problem as I see it is: Can we continue to empioy our people along our present lines of 
endeavor and with our present labor schedule?’’ 

—— Five-day week used in several industries. 
United States Daily, Dec. 2, 1926, pp. 1, 3. 
Excerpts from paper presented before convention of National Amusement Parks Association, : 
Chicago, Dec, 1, 1926, 
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Monthly Labor Review, March, 1929, v. 28, pp. 464—467. rma 
Extracts from address delivered at Cornell University, Jan. 21, 1929. 
STRIKE SETTLED—PREVIOUS GAINS LOST. WE! 
Fur Worker, June, 1926, pp. 1, 2. 
Analysis of the changes made by the new agreement. Provides 40-hour week for eight months j n 
year for New York fur workers. 
TAPESTRY PLANTS ADOPT FIVE-DAY WEEK. : 
Commercial and Financial Chronicle, Feb. 1 1930, v. 130, p. 713. 3 
Tosin, Danreu J. » Wu 
Labor gain seen in five-day week. § 
American Labor World, April, 1927, v. 28, No. 4, pp. 24, 25. » Wis 
Tracey, WILLIAM. S 
Chicago brickmakers win five-day week. i 
American Federationist, September, 1929, v. 36, p. 1050. » Wr 
TWo DAYS’ RESPITE IN SEVEN. : 
Manufacturers’ News, Aug. 28, 1925, p. 6. ; 
TRUTH ABOUT THE FIVE-DAY WEEK. Attempt to prejudice public against building J 
craftsmen. Forty-five year age limit makes shorter work week necessary. sas 
Tri-City Labor Review (Rock Island and Moline, Ill., and Davenport, FF You 
Iowa), Apr. 12, 1929, pp. 1, 4. é 
UnitED Mins WorKERS OF AMERICA. 5 
The case of the bituminous coal mine workers as presented to the President's FD 
Coal Commission appointed December, 1919. Washington, D. C., United FF 
Mine Workers of America, 1920. 78 pp. ‘ 
One of the demands made was for a six-hour day and five-day week as a means of regularizing 3 
mining operations. 
Unirep States. Bureau of Labor Statistics. > Am 
Handbook of labor statistics, 1924-1926. Washington, 1927. 828 pp. —& 
(Bulletin No. 439.) ¢ 
‘Five-day week in American industry,” pp. 811-818. : 
Survey by industries. Includes also sections on ‘‘ Optional five-day week,’’ “Five-day week 
without reduction in total hours,’’ ‘‘ The five-day week in summer.’’ 
— Prevalence of the five-day week in American industry. 
[Washington, 1927.] 24 pp. 
Reprinted from the Monthly Labor Review for September, 1923, December, 1926, and January, 1927. 2 Bre 
CONTENTs: Prevalence of the five-day week in American industry. The five-day week in the Ford 2 
plants. Attitude of organized labor toward the shorter work week. Attitude of certain employers to 
five-day week. The five-day week in industry. The five-day week in industry: A list of references, 
compiled by Laura A. Thompson. 
For later surveys of progress of five-day week see Monthly Labor Review, June, 1929, v. 28, pp. 1151- TH 





1190; March, 1930, v. 30, p. 637. 


Progress of the five-day week. 
Monthly Labor Review, June 1929, v. 28, pp. 1181-1190. 

Brings up to date article on ‘‘ The prevalence of the five-day week’’ in the Monthly Labor Review 
for December, 1926, v. 23, pp. 1153-1162. Based on the studies of the bureau on wages and hours in 
various industries, its studies of collective agreements among the organized trades, and various items 

_ from trade journals. 
—— Trade agreements, 1923/1924-1927. Washington, 1925-1928. 4 v. 
(Its Bulletins Nos. 393, 419, 448 and 468.) 
Some of the agreements included in these reports and in current issues of the Monthly Labor Review 
contain provisions for a five-day week for whole or part of year. 
VERNON, Horace M. 
The determination of the optimum hours of work with special reference to 
the five-day week. 
(In International Industrial Relations Association. Rational organiza- 
tion and industrial relations. A symposium... 1929. pp. 53- 
61.) 
** References,’’ p. 61. 
Wausau, Davin I. 
Relief of unemployment—a 5-day week. 
Congressional Record, Dec. 8, 1930, v. 73 (current file), pp. 298-305. 
Speech in Senate in support of bill S. 5100, to provide a 5-day week without loss of pay for «!!] 
Government employees for 12 months in order to give employment to more workers. 
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[WATSON, JAMEs E.] 
Senator Watson advocates five-day week. 
Railway Post Office, November, 1930, v. 32, No. 4, p. 15. 
WerINZWEIG, IRVING. 
Ford’s five-day work week. Some facts about the much-talked-of but little- 
explained reduction. 
Advance, Oct. 22, 1926, p. 10. 
Regards the reduction as forced by declining sales and the whole plan a ‘‘gigantic publicity 
stunt.” 
WHAT ABOUT THE FIVE-DAY WORKING WEEK; SOME WEAK POINTS. 
Commercial West, Dec. 4, 1926, p. 23-. 


Wisk, JOSEPH A. 
Ford’s five-day week vehicle to sell ‘‘ Lizzies.”’ 
Union Reporter (Canton, Ohio), October, 1926, v. 25. No. 10, p. 1. 
Wricut, CHESTER M. 
Epoch-making decisions in great American Federation of Labor convention 
at Detroit. 
American Labor World, November, 1926, pp. 22-24. 


Includes section on shorter work week. 


Youna, ArTHur H. 
The five-day week. 
Society of Industrial Engineers’ Bulletin, July, 1927, pp. 3-10. 
Address before the Society of Industrial Engineers, Chicago, May 26, 1927. 
Also in Manufacturers News, October, 1927, v. 32, No. 4, pp. 17, 18, 55, 56. 


Other Recent Proposals for Shorter Work Week 


AMERICAN FEDERATION OF LaBor. Metal Trades Department. 
Proceedings of the 22d annual convention of the Metal Trades Department 
of the American Federation of Labor, Boston, Oct. 1-3, 1930. 77 pp. 
The report on the shorter workday (pp. 12-14) includes a brief review of the increase in use of 
power and machinery. Discussions by O’Connell, Wharton and Frey, pp. 49-53. The conven- 
tion declared in favor of the establishment of a 5-hour day with the operation of two, three or 
more shifts of 5 hours each in such industries as require more than 5 hours, production per day. 

See also discussion of proposal in the Proceedings of the American Federation of Labor conven- 

tion, 1930, pp. 262-266, and editorial in Nation, Oct. 15, 1930, p. 393. 

BROTHERHOODS CONSIDERING SIX-HOUR DAY PROPOSALS. 
Railway Age, Nov. 15, 1930, v. 89, pp. 1051, 1052. 

Includes summary of plan proposed Nov. 10, 1930 by Milton W. Harrison, president of the 
National Association of Owners of Railroad and Public Utilities Securities for inaugurating a six- 
hour day on the railroads without increasing substantially the wage bill of the carriers. 

THE CHICAGO CONFERENCE. 
Brotherhood of Locomotive Firemen and Enginemen’s Magazine, Decem- 

ber, 1930, v. 89, pp. [453]-456. 

Includes review of the movement for shortening the workday of railroad employees. 

THE FIRST STATE PROGRAM FOR EMPLOYMENT [NEW YORK]. 

Survey, Dec. 1, 1930, v. 65, pp. 257-260, 290. 

‘Using the flexible working-day instead of the lay-off,’’ p. 260. 

ForD’s TEN-MONTH YEAR FORECAST. 

Literary Digest, August 30, 1930, v. 106, No. 9, p. 10. 
[GoopYEAR TirE & RuBBER Co.] 

Industry (Associated Industries of Massachusetts), Jan. 3, 1931, p. 1. 

Telegram from P. W. Litchfield, president of the Goodyear Tire & Rubber Co., stating that 
Goodyear at its Akron plants went onto basis of 4 shifts per day, 6 hours each, in order to distrib- 
ute employment over as many employees as possible. Experiment being analyzed carefully 
“‘and our future policy when normal employment conditions return will be based on the results 
of our experiment.” 

Heaps OF RAILROAD BROTHERHOODS ENDORSE SIX-HOUR DAY WITH NO REDUC- 
TION IN DAILY WAGE RATE. 
Commercial and Financial Chronicle, Nov. 29, 1930, v. 131, pp. 3469, 3470. 
Hogan, E. K. 
Stabilization of employment of railway employees. 
American Federationist, August, 1930, v. 37, pp. 920-922. 
Advocates reduction in hours, and vacations with pay. See also Editorial in June, 1930 issue, 
p. 661, 
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[KELLOGG Co.] 
Kellogg strikes at unemployment. Changes to 6-hour day, working four 
shifts—increases number of workers 25%—raises base rate 124%. 
Industry, (Associated Industries of Massachusetts), Jan. 3, 1931, pp. 1, 2. 
Includes comment on the plan. Also in Factory and Industrial Management, December, 
1930, v. 80, pp. 1148 A-B. See also Monthly Labor Review, January, 1931, p. 60. 


LABOR ASKS FOR GENERAL CONFERENCE ON RAILWAYS. 
Railway Age, Nov. 29, 1930, v. 89, pp. 1191, 1192. 
Discussion of the six-hour day proposed by the railway unions. 
Linn, G. L. E. 
Five-and six-day week schedules for power-plant operators. 
Power, June 10, 1930, v. 71, pp. 913, 914. 
LoreE, Leonar F. 
Stabilizing employment by an elastic workday; a unique plan for regulating 
working hours to conform with fluctuations in business. 
Industrial Management, March, 1927, v. 73, pp. 129-134. 
—— How we have stabilized employment. 
Connecticut Industry, December, 1930, pp. 5-9, 21. 
The elastic workday, pp. 8,9. Experience of the Delaware & Hudson Co. 
LuursEn, J. G. 
The shorter workday in 1931 is worthy and attainable objective. 
Train Dispatcher, January, 1931, v. 13, p. 4. 
Manion, E. J. 
Why the six-day week? 
American Federationist, September, 1929, v. 36, pp. 1051-1053. 
On the efforts of the railroad telegraphers to secure a six-day week instead of the existing 
seven-day schedule. 
New York (State). Committee on stabilization of industry for the prevention of 
unemployment. 
Stabilized employment, Part I. Report to Honorable Franklin D. Roosevelt, 
governor of the State of New York, Nov. 13, 1930. 201. 
Section IV is on using the flexible working week instead of the lay-off. Reprinted in Monthly 
Labor Review, January, 1931, pp. 61-74. 
RAIL WORKERS ASK 6§6-HOUR DAY}; CAMPAIGN WILL LAST FOR YEARS. 
Business Week, Nov. 5, 1930, p. 8. 
See also issue for Dec. 3, 1930, p. 9. 
Ryan, JouN A. 
Thirty-five hour work week offered by church statesman. 
anadian Congress Journal, September, 1930, v. 9, No. 9, pp. 23-26. 
From the Journal of Electrical Workers and Operators. 
Unemployment; what can be done about it? Washington, D. C., National 
Catholic Welfare Conference, Social action department, 1929. 30 pp. 


*‘Reduced working time,’’ pp. 24-30. See also Commonweal, Oct. 23, 1929, p. 636. 


Stopopin, Harry L. 
Sabbatical year for all workers. 
American Federationist, May, 1930, v. 37, pp. 558-560. 
See also article on ‘‘ Unemployment or leisure—which?”’ in same journal, October, 1930 
v. 37, pp. 1205-1208. 


SOME COMMENTS ON THE SIX-HOUR DAY. 
Railroad Trainman, January, 1931, v. 48, pp. 22, 23. 


Stark, Louis. 
Rail unions agree on shorter hours. 
New York Times, Dec. 11, 1930, p. 48. 
See also Dec. 9, 1930 issue, p. 3. 
The program agreed upon at conference in Washington of the representatives of the Railway 
Labor Executives Association calls for starting movement for six-hour day for men in trans. 
portation service and a five-day week in shop aad maintenance-of-way service. 
SYSTEMATIC RECREATION AND THE TEN-MONTH WORKING YEAR. 
Engineering and Mining Journal, Sept. 8, 1930, v. 130, p. 209. 
TOWARDS SHORTER HOURS. 
Brotherhood of Locomotive Firemen and Enginemen’s Magazine, January, 
1931, v. 90, p. 9. 
News items regarding various experiments. 
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> TRAIN AND ENGINE SERVICE MEN DECLARE FOR THE SIX-HOUR WORKDAY. 
Labor, Nov. 25, 1930, v. 12, No. 13, pp. 1, 3. 

Report of the Chicago meeting of the five train and engine service organizations which agreed 
upon a campaign for a 6-hour day without reduction in pay to provide employment for displaced 
workers. A later conference in Washington is reported in Labor, Dec. 16, 1930, p. 1. 

See also ‘‘ Displacement of railroad labor’’ by Ethelbert Stewart in Monthly Labor Review, March, 
1929, v. 28, pp. 467-470. 

UNIONS UNITE FOR SHORTER HOURS. 
Locomotive Engineers’ Journal, January 1931, v. 65, p. 27. 


Text of statement issued after the Washington conference of the 21 standard railroad labor organ- 
izations. Alsoin Railway Maintenance-of-Way Employees’ Journal, January, 1931, v. 40, p. 1. 


UNIONS WORKING LESS THAN FORTY-EIGHT HOURS ON NEWSPAPERS. 
Bulletin (International Typographical Union), October, 1930, v. 18, pp. 
257-262. 
¥ Includes comparison with working hours in 1920; also report on unions working less then 44 
& hours on commercial work. 


' Unrrep States. President’s Emergency Committee for Employment. 
; Outline of industrial policies and practices in time of reduced operation and 
employment. Washington, 1931. 5 pp. 
The elastic work day or week is one of permanent policies suggested. 
UppecraFF, R. R. 
Six-hour day for business executives. 
Magazine of Business, September, 1928, v. 54, pp. 238-240. 
Vance, MATTHEW. 
Thirty-hour week must come if prosperity is to continue in America. 
United Mine Workers’ Journal, Oct. 15, 1930, v. 41, No. 20, p. 15. 
7% From the Upholsterers’ Journal. 
> WinKEL, Max G. 
The 4-hour day: A possibility. 
American Federationist, September—October, 1930, v. 37, pp. 1093- 
1099, 1220-1226. 
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In the view of this author a standard workday of 4 hours or less for all classes of workers 
’ will soon be possible without in any way lowering the present standard of living and without 
Z the use of radical or revolutionary methods, but can be gained by the elimination of waste 
q of all kinds. Reprinted in part in Elevator Constructor, January, 1931, v. 28, pp. 7, 8. 

: Saturday Half Holiday for Federal Employees 


) AMERICAN FEDERATION OF LABOR. 

Report of the proceedings of the 50th annual convention, Boston, 1930. 
Resolution favoring bill providing for 4-hour day on Saturdays throughout the year for all Federal 

employees, pp. 240, 241; resolution favoring shorter work week for postalemployees, pp. 243, 244. See 

also editorial in support of Saturday half holiday for Government employees in American Federa- 

tionist, January, 1931, p. 21 and press release printed in Congressional Record, Dec. 10, 1930, p. 495. 

' Buck, Ropert M. 
[Articles on Saturday half holiday in Government departments. } 
Congressional Record, Dec. 15, 1930, v. 73 (current file), pp. 697-699. 
Introduced by Senator McKellar in support of 8. Res. 369. 
> Cain, Grorce L. 

Statement of Mr. George L. Cain, president of the National League of 
Government Employees... relative to the Saturday half holiday 
throughout the country. 

(In United States Congress. House. Committee on Reform in the 
Civil Service. Retirementofemployees ... Hearing . . .Apr.28, 
1916, pp. 126-157.) 
ForTy-FOUR HOUR WEEK BILL—FIVE-DAY WEEK PROPOSAL. 
Machinist’s Monthly Journal, January, 1931, v. 43, p. 32 
Lazor Burgau (Inc.). 
A five and a half day week for Government printers. 
Facts for Workers, April, 1928, p. 2. 


Summarizes case for the printers from brief prepared by the Labor Bureau (Inc.). 
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McNAa tty, GERTRUDE M. 
Five-day week is objective of National Federation. 
Federal Employee, December 1930, v. 15, No. 12, pp. 4; 17. 
Includes brief review of efforts to secure Saturday half holiday by Executive Order and by 
legislation. 
MASSACHUSETTS. Commission on Economy and Efficiency. 
Report ... relative to the hours of labor of public employees and t 
Saturday half holidays. Submitted ... January, 1916. Boston, 1916, 
58 pp. (House No. 1672.) 


NATIONAL ASSOCIATION OF LETTER CARRIERS. 

Brief in support of a shorter workday on Saturday, submitted by the council 
of administration, National Association of Letter Carriers... [Wash. 
ington, D. C., 1930.] 40 pp. 

PARTIAL CONTENTS: Extent of shorter hours on Saturday. Quotations from authorities oy 
desirability of shorter hours. List of companies operating on a regular five-day work week. Union 
crafts having 44-hour week. Union crafts having less than 44-hour week. 

SHORTENING THE EMPLOYEE’S WorK WEEK. 

Federal Employee, January, 1931, v. 16, pp. 7, 8. 

Excerpts from addresses of President Green of the American Federation of Labor and Represen- 
tative McCormack at meeting in auditorium of Interior Department building Dec. 5, 1930 to discuss 
the shorter work week for government workers. 


SHORTER HOURS FOR THE GOVERNMENT. 
American Federationist, January, 1931, v. 38, p. 21. 
Editorial in support of bill for Saturday half-holiday throughout the year in the Government 
departments but also advocating adoption of five-day week. 
Unitep Srates. Bureau of Labor Statistics. 
Laws relating to the Saturday half holiday. 
Monthly Labor Review, September, 1930, v. 31, pp. 619-621. 
Tabular analysis of State laws applying to Saturday half holidays. 
—— Congress. 
8. 471, providing Saturday half holidays for certain Government employees, 
Congressional Record, v. 72, pp. 6246, 9110, 10412, 10433-10435. 

8. 471 which provided a 44-hour week for all laborers, helpers, skilled and semiskilled work. 
ers and mechanics exclusive of employees of the Postal Service and of the Government Print- 
ing Office passed the Senate without debate Apr. 1, 1930. Reported favorably in House with 
amendment May 16, 1930, broadening scope of bill to provide Saturday half holidays through- 
out the year for civil employees of the Federal Government and the District of Columbia, 
exclusive of the Postal Service. Debated in House of Representatives June 10, 1930. Action 
deferred pending report requested of Director of the Budget by Mr. Tilson as to additional 
cost of the legislation. 


H. R. 6603, to provide a shorter workday on Saturday for postal 
employees. Debate in House of Representatives. 
ongressional Record, Dec. 10, 1930, v. 73 (current file), pp. 512—528. 
Passed House (without dissenting vote) Dec. 10, 1930. In Senate referred to Commitiee on Post 
Offices and Post Roads, Dec. 15, 1930. Reported by Senator Oddie without amendment, Dec. |}, 
1930. Calendar No. 1232. Digest of speeches in support of. bill in House in Railway Post Office, 
January, 1931, pp. 11-13. See also editorial in same issue, pp. 24, 25. 


House. Committee on Post-office and post-roads. 

Shorter workday on Saturday for postal employees. Hearings before sub- 
committee 70th Congress, Ist session, on H. R. 6505 and H. R. 9058, 
May 10-12, 1928. ashington, 1928. 27 pp. 

Forty-four-hour week in postal service. Report {and 

minority views] to accompany S. 3281. Washington, 1929. (H. rp. 2449, 2 

pts., 70th Cong., 2d sess.) 

Committee on Printing. Saturday half holiday at the Gover 

ment Printing Office. Hearing ... 8S. 2440, an act to provide that four 

hours shall constitute a day’s work on Saturdays throughout the year for all 
employees. Washington, 1929. 61 pp. 

Hearing of Jan. 18, 1929. Passed Senate without debate May 16, 1928. No action taken in House 
before end of 70th Congress. 
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Unrrep States. Congress. Senate. Committee on post offices and post roads. 

Shorter workday on Saturday for postal employees. Report to accompany 
S. 3281. Washington, 1928. 2pp. (S. rp. 990, 70th Cong. 1st sess.) 

Passed the Senate without debate May 10, 1928. For brief debate in House (without action) 
see Congressional Record, v. 70, part 4, p. 4280. 

_— Department of justice. 

Official opinions of the attorneys-general of the United States advising the 
President and heads of departments in relation to their duties. Wash- 
ington. 

Opinion on “‘ Hours of labor in the executive departments”’ by Acting Attorney-General McRey- 
nolds August 15, 1903, advising the Secretary of War that ‘‘every Saturday after twelve o’clock noon 
is a holiday for all purposes within the District of Columbia and is, therefore, one of the ‘‘days 
declared public holidays by law’’ within the meaning of the statutes regulating the number of 
hours of labor in executive departments: v. 25, pp. 40-45. 


Shorter Work Week Movement In Other Countries 


AMERICAN FEDERATION OF LaBor. Building Trades Department. 
Report of proceedings of the 24th annual convention . . . Boston, October, 
1930. 

Of the seven Canadian cities included in list of localities for which the minimum scale of 
wages in the building trades is given, observance of five-day week is indicated for Vancouver 
and Victoria, and partial observance for Toronto and Hamilton, Ont. 

Bai. & FIVE-DAY WEEK IS TEST OF FORD METHODS IN EUROPE. 
Business Week, Oct. 29, 1930, pp. 8, 9. 
On the five-day week of 45 hours established in October, 1930 by Thomas Bata in his shoe factories 
in Zlin, Czechoslovakia. See also New York Times, Oct. 5, 1930, sec. 3, p. 8. 
Brown, A. J. 
The five-day week. 

Labour Magazine, September, 1930, v. 9, pp. 210, 211. 

Reviews the progress of the movement in Great Britain. 

Canapa. Department of Labor. 
Labour Gazette. (Monthly.) 
Consult index for news items regarding shorter work week proposals. 
CoNDITIONS IN Russia: THE SEVEN-HOUR DAY. 
Industrial and Labour Information, May 5, 1930, v. 34, pp. 160-162. 
Summary of a discussion on the results and prospects of the seven-hour day in industry at a confer- 
ence held under the auspices of the General Council of Trade Unions following upon an order of the 
Supreme Economic Council designed to speed up the introduction of the seven-hour day so that it 
will be enforced in all industries of the Soviet Union by October 1, 1932. 
CoNDITIONS IN Russ1a—TuHE UNINTERRUPTED WORKING WEEK. 
Industrial and Labour Information, Sept. 30, 1929, v. 31, pp. 442-444; Oct. 
28, 1929, v. 32, pp. 147, 148; Apr. 21, 1930, v. 34, pp. 93-95. 

Summaries of the terms of the decrees of Aug. 26 and Sept. 24, 1929 and supplementary regu- 
lations. These provide for the progressive introduction of continuous working in the different 
branches of State industry on the basis of a five-day week, comprising four workdays followed 
by one rest day. 

[Dinsmorg, §., E.] 
Effect of the 5-day week. 

Labour Gazette (Canada), February, 1929, v. 29, p. 185. 

Brief account of meeting of the Canadian Construction Association at Hamilton, Ont., Jan- 
uary, 1929. Includes quotation from address of the president of the association opposing the 
five-day week. 

EXPERIMENT WITH THE WORK WEEK IN Russia. 
Law and Labor, December, 1929, v. 11, pp. 261, 262. 
The FIVE-DAY WEEK. 
Canadian Congress Journal, December, 1930, v. 9, No. 12, p. 22. 
Reprints editorial from Pulp and Paper Magazine of Canada suggesting that the five-day week 
may Offer a partial solution for some of the conditions in the industry. 
FivE-paYy WORKING WEEK IN Russia. 
Ministry of Labour Gazette (Great Britain), October, 1929, p. 361. 
FivE-DAY WEEK ADOPTED IN CZECH SHOE FACTORIES. 
United States Daily, Dec. 18, 1930, p. 2. 
Following the example set by Bat4, the Popper, Busi and Munchengratzer shoe factories have 
announced their intention of adopting the five-day week of 45 hours. 
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FOENANDER, O. DE R. 
Forty-four hours case in Australia, 1926-1927. 
Quarterly Journal of Economics, February, 1928, v. 42, pp. 307-327. 


FoRTY-HOUR WEEK PROPOSED BY GERMAN TRADE-UNIONS. 
Monthly Labor Review, December, 1930, v. 31, pp. 1458, 1459. 


GreaT Britain. Factory Inspector’s Office. 
Annual report of the chief inspector of factories and workshops for the 
years 1925-1929. London, 1926—1930. 
1925: Five-day week, pp. 43,44. Reprinted in Monthly Labor Review, November, 1926, y. » 
pp. 1054, 1055. 
See also 1926, p. 48; 1927, p. 57; 1928, pp. 49, 50; 1929, pp. 52, 53 for additional firms adopting Dlan 
and their experience with it. In general comment on the five-day week is favorable and the play 
has been continued wherever it has been seriously adopted. 
— Royal Commission on the Civil Service. 
Minutes of evidence, Pt. 1 (11th-15th Nov. 1929). London, 1929. 
Preliminary statement submitted by the staff side of the National Whitley Council for the Admip. 
istrative and Legal Departments includes recommendation for the adoption of the five-day week ip 
the civilservice. ‘‘The growing practice in other professions and in outside industry is to concentrate 
effort into five days, and evidence appears to indicate that this practice is justified enormously by 
results. It is considered that total output of work would not be prejudiced and might be increased, 
and that distinct economy in other ways would be secured by the adoption of the principle of a five. 
day week.’”’ (p. 77) 
LEVERHULME, WILLIAM H. L. baron. 
The six-hour day and other industrial questions. New York, H. Holt and 
Co. 1919. 344 pp. 
First published in London, November, 1918. Reviewed by William Ff. 
Ogburn in Monthly Labor Review, April, 1919, v. 8, pp. 1114-1119. 
See also abridged and rearranged edition with title ‘“The six hour shift 
and industrial efficiency’? (New York, H. Holt and Co., 1920) with intro- 
duction by Henry R. Seager. 


Rossins, LIONEL. 
The economic effects of variation of hours of labor. 
Economic Journal, March, 1929, v. 39, pp. 25-40. 


Paper read before Section F of the British Association for the Advancement of Science. 


THE SEVEN-HOUR DAY IN Ruvss!Ia. 
Industrial and Labour Information, Nov. 28, 1927, v. 24, pp. 259, 260; 
Feb. 13, 1928, v. 25, pp. 229-235; May 21, 1928, v. 26, pp. 248-251; Dec. 
3, 1928, v. 28, pp. 294-298; May 27, 1929, v. 30, pp. 268-271. 

News notes relating to the gradual introduction of the seven-hour day in the Soviet Union in 
accordance with the decree issued October, 1927 on the occasion of the tenth anniversary of the 
revolution. 

THE SEVEN-HOUR DAY IN Soviet Russia. 
International Labour Review, September, 1930, v. 22, pp. 329-357. 
An account of two years’ experience in the application of the seven-hour day. Covers the history 
of the seven-hour day in Russia, working arrangements under the seven-hour day and the economic 
and social effects of the new system. See also International Labour Review, March-April, 192, 
v. 17, pp. 377-389, 515-528 for earlier articles on “The problem of hours of work in the Soviet Union.” 
TRADES AND LaBour CONGRESS OF CANADA. 
Report of the proceedings of the 46th annual convention, Regina, Sept. 
8-12, 1930. 1930. 220 pp. 

Convention urged Federal legislation for the limitation of hours of work to not more than eight 
per day and 5 days per week on all Government works and contracts and all works toward which 
the Federal Government may grant aid as a measure of relief carried on by provincial governments 
or municipalities, pp. 104, 148-152. 

See also discussion of 40-hour week in 1927 proceedings, pp. 101-103. 
THE UNBROKEN WORKING WEEK [Russia]. 
Soviet Union Review, October, 1929, v. 7, pp. 155-157. 
WeEsTERN AvusTRALIA. Court of Arbitration. 
Judgment of court on the 44-hour application. Delivered Sept. 8, 1926. 
Perth, 1926. 35 pp. 
Includes arguments in support of 44-hour week. 
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PUBLICATIONS RELATING TO LABOR 





Official—United States 


CALIFORNIA.—Department of Industrial Relations. Special bulletin No. 2: 
Middle-aged and older workers in California. San Francisco, 1980. 98 pp.; 
charts. 


Reviewed in this issue. 


' CLEVELAND.—Board of Education. Bureau of Educational Research. Occu- 


ean sed poh. honk 2 1) 9 


Be ia ae oe 


ational information series No. 1: The metal industries in Cleveland. Cleve- 
and, 1929. 112 pp. 


Occupational information series No. 3: The clothing industry in 
Cleveland. Cleveland, 1929. 146 pp. 


Occupational information series No. 4: Electrical manufacturing in 
Cleveland. Cleveland, 193). 132 pp. 


Occupational information series, No. 5: Junior wage earners in 
Cleveland—a statistical study. Cleveland, 1930. 7O pp. (Mimeographed.) 


Hawau.—Governor. Annual report for fiscal year ended June 30, 1930. Wash- 
ington, D. C., Department of the Interior, 1930. 143 pp. 


Contains data on labor and other industrial conditions. 











MassacHUSETTs.— Department of Labor and Industries. Annual report on the 
statistics of labor for the year ending November 30,1929. Part II: Time rates 
of wages and hours of labor in Massachusetts, 1929. Boston, 1930. 122 pp. 
(Labor bulletin No. 158.) 


Includes wage rates, not only for various occupations in manufacturing and 


’ the trades, but also in communication and public service. 


New Hampsuire.—Bureau of Labor. FHighteenth biennial report, for the fiscal 
period ending June 30, 1930. Concord, 1930. 102 pp. 


Includes a table showing, by cause, the number of accidents which occurred 


in different industries. 





New Yorx.—Department of Labor. Annual report of the Industrial Commis- 
sioner, for the twelve months ended Recember 31,1929. Albany, 1930. 205 pp. 
Legislative document (1930) No. 21. 


Data from this report, relating to the cooperation of iabor union leaders in 
safety work, are given in this issue. 
—— Superintendent of Banks. Annual report, relative to savings and loan asso- 


ciations, land bank of the State of New York, and credit unions, for the year 
1929. Albany, 1930. 672 pp. Legislative document (1930) No. 265. 


Report covers 309 savings and loan associations with resources of $422,141,280, 
and 125 credit unions, with 70,598 members. 

Orecon.—Bureau of Labor. Fourteenth biennial report and industrial directory, 
October 1, 1928, to September 30, 1930. Salem, 19380. 127 pp. 

Contains among other data the number of males and females 18 years of age 
and over and under 18 years of age at specified wage rates in various industries 
for both 1928 and 1929. 

PHILIPPINE IsLANDS.—Department of Commerce and Communications. Bu- 


reau of Labor. The activities of the Bureau of Labor. Manila, 1930. 177 
pp., ulus. (Bulletin No. 27, 1929.) 
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-UniTEp States.—Department of Commerce. Bureau of Foreign and Domestic 
Commerce. Domestic commerce series No. 37: Commercial survey of the 
Pacific Southwest, by C. R. Niklason. Washington, 19380. 647 pp.; charts, 
maps. 

In this survey the basic activities of the Southwest have been studied as 
income sources. The density and distribution of the population, occupations, 
habits, and traditions of this section of the country have also been studied wit} 
a view to evaluating their relation to commodity markets. Among other si}. 
jects taken up are distribution and transportation problems and the peculiarities 
of the demands and requirements of consumers. 

Bureau of Mines. Twentieth annual report, for the fiscal year ended 
June 30, 1930. Washington, 19380. 54 pp. 

The work of the health and safety branch of the bureau during the year included 
studies on carbon monoxide, refrigerants, warning agents for manufactured gas, 
toxic gases and vapors, causes of death among miners, incidence of silicosis and 
other diseases among miners, analysis of mine gases, approval of gas masks, and 
a survey of sanitary conditions in mining camps. 

Department of Labor. Bureau of Labor Statistics. Bulletin No. 523: 
Wages and hours in the manufacture of airplanes and aircraft engines, 1929, 
Washington, 19380. 53 pp. 

Summary data covering this survey were published in the Labor Review for 
June, 1930 (p. 169). 

Bulletin No. 529: Workmen’s compensation legislation of the Latin 
American countries. Washington, 1930. 307 pp. 

A summary of this legislation appears in this issue. 

—— Federal Board for Vocational Education. Fourteenth annual report, 1930. 
Washington, 19380. 129 pp.; charts. 

Reviewed in this issue. 

Federal Farm Board. Bulletin No. 3: Farmers build their marketing 


machinery. The agricultural marketing act helps in developing cooperative 
program open to all growers. Washington, 1930. 59 pp.; maps, diagrams. 


A short description of the various national organizations set up under the 
agricultural marketing act. 
First annual report, for the year ending June 30, 1980. Washington, 
1930. 76 pp. 


—— Government Printing Office. Immigration, naturalization, citizenship, 
Chinese, Japanese, Negroes, and aliens. List of publications relating ‘0 
above subjects for sale by Superintendent of Documents. Washington, D. C., 
October, 1930. 14 pp. (Price list 67; 16th edition.) 


Interstate Commerce Commission. Forty-fourth annual report. Wasi- 
ington, 1930. 338 pp.; charts. 

Includes data on railroad employment and on accidents to railroad employees 
and passengers. 

Treasury Department. Public Health Service. Annual report for the fiscal 
year 1930. ashington, 19380. 358 pp. 

The report contains a statement of the activities of the office of industrial 
hygiene and sanitation during the year, which included studies of occupational 
health hazards and of industrial poisons and statistical studies relating to i0- 
dustrial hygiene. 





Official—Foreign Countries 


AMSTERDAM (NETHERLANDS).—Centrale Commissie voor de Werkliedenzaken 
(C. C. W.). Verslag omtrent de bemoeiingen der Gemeente Amsterdam 
arbeidszaken en de verzekering tegen werkloosheid, 1929. [Amsterdam, 1930: 


184 pp. 
A report on unemployment insurance in the city of Amsterdam, including 


information for municipal workers and employees. 
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AusTRALIA.—Bureau of Census and Statistics. Tasmania Branch. Statistics 
of the State of Tasmania for the year 1928-29. Hobart, 1930. [Various 


paging. | 
BREMEN (GERMANY).—Statistisches Landesamt. Statistisches Jahrbuch der 
Freien Hansestadt Bremen, 1930. Bremen, 1930. 296 pp.; map. 

This statistical yearbook for the city of Bremen includes information on hous- 
ing, cost of living, consumers’ cooperation, social insurance, employment service, 
education, ete. 

Bui@aRIA.—Direction Générale de la Statistique. Statistique des coopératives 
dans le Royaume de Bulgarie en 1927. Sofia, 1930. 81 pp. 

Data cover 2,851 societies, of which 1,493 were credit societies, 271 were con- 
sumers’, housing, and public utility societies, 226 were purchase and sale societies, 
595 were insurance societies, 226 were workers’ and productive organizations, and 
40 were central organizations. The tables show year of establishment, size of 
societies, occupations of members, balance sheets, etc. 

Estonta.—Ministére de 1|’Instruction Publique et des Affaires Sociales. La 


protection du travail en Estonie en 1929. Résumé des rapports des inspecteurs 
du travail pour Vannée 1929. Tallinn, 1930. 50 pp. 


The heads to the main tables are in Estonian and French. The résumé is in 
French. 

France.—Ministére du Travail et de la Prévoyance Sociale. Recueil de docu- 
ments sur les accidents du travail, 1927. Paris, 19380. 40 pp. 

The annual report of the French Ministry of Labor for the year 1927 upon the 
financial situation of insurance societies registered under the law of April 9, 1898, 
relative to industrial accidents, and upon the operation of the guaranty funds. 
Great Brirarn.—Colonial Office. Palestine: Report on immigration, land 


settlement and development, 1930, by Sir John Hope Simpson. London, 1930. 
185 pp.; charts. (Cmd. 3686.) 


An account of the Jewish cooperative movement in Palestine, taken from this 
report, is given in this issue. 

—— Industrial Health Research Board. Report No. 60: The atmospheric con- 
ditions in pithead baths, by H. M. Vernon and T. Bedford. London, 1930. 
29 pp. 

This report is based on the experience obtained from the installation of baths 
for miners in four locations. The experience gained in these experimental 
installations has been applied in the 42 other installations which were being 
erected at the time the report was made. The report deals only with the atmos- 
pheric conditions of the bathhouses and the type of heating and ventilation used. 
—— Registry of Friendly Societies. Report for the year 1930. Part 5: Building 

societies; Section I], Directory and summaries. London, 1930. 77 pp. 

Gives names and addresses of the different societies, with a summary for each 
society of number of investors, borrowers, and depositors, assets and liabilities, 
and other relevant data. F 
INTERNATIONAL LaBor Orrice.—The age of admission of children to employment 


in nonindustrial occupations. (Item II on agenda of International Labor Con- 
ference, 15th session, Geneva, 1931, 1st discussion.) Geneva, 1931. 130 pp. 


A report prepared as a basis for the first discussion of the subject at the 1931 
session of the conference. The first part deals with the present practice of differ- 
ent countries, the second gives a summary of the legislation of the various States 
which are members of the conference, classified, as far as possible by content, and 
in the third part some conclusions are drawn and points are defined for future 
investigation and study. 


New Sovra Wags (AusrraLia).—Bureau of Statistics. Statistical register for - 
1928-29. Sydney, 1930. 685 pp. 
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SEINE (FRANCE).—Service de la Statistique Municipale. Annuaire statistique de 
la ville de Paris, 1925 et 1926. Paris, 1930. 863 pp. 

The statistical yearbook of Paris for the years 1925 and 1926. Contains 
statistical tables relating to housing, insurance, education, and retail and whole. 
sale prices. 

Uxrarne (U.S. 8S. R.).—State Institute of Industrial Diseases. Investigation of 
lead poisoning. Kharkov, 1926. 190 pp. (In Ukrainian.) , 

A collection of reports on the results of investigations of industrial lead poison- 
ing by various specialists. 

—— State Institute of Industrial Pathology and Hygiene. Dust and dus 
pathology. Kharkov, 1930. 292 pp. (In Russian.) 

Contains results of investigations of dust and dust pathology in industry. 
Union or Soutn Arrica.—Office of Census and Statistics. Fourth census of the 


population of the Union of South Africa, enumerated May 4,1926. Part XJ. 
Occupations (Europeans). Pretoria, 1930. 221 pp. 


Unofficial 


AMERICAN ACADEMY OF POLITICAL AND Socrau Science. The Annals, Vol. 152: 
China. Philadelphia, November, 1930. 431 pp.; maps, illus. 


A collection of articles on China’s background, the social conditions and the 
industrial and commercial development of the country, and its internal politics 
and government. There are also papers on Manchuria, Mongolia, and Chinese 
Turkestan, and 5 other contributions under the heading ‘‘China among the 
Nations.”’ 

ANTONELLI, ETIENNE. Guide pratique des assurances sociales. Paris, Payot, 1930. 
169 pp. 

A commentary on the French social insurance law of April 5, 1928, amended })y 
the law of April 30, 1930, by the reporter of the law in the Chamber of Deputies. 
BountATIAN, Mentor. Les crises économiques. Paris, Marcel Giard, 1930. 

xviit, 430 pp. 

This is a second edition of a work on economic crises. The writer discusses 
the forms under which econo.nic crises appear, their causes, and the causes and 
results of overcapitalization. 

Catxkins, Cuincu. Some folks won’t work. New-York, Harcourt, Brace & (o., 
1930. 202 pp. 

A study of the effects of unemployment upon the family. Based on over 300 
case histories in 30 cities. 

Carr, A.S. Comyns. Escape fromthe ‘‘dole.’’ London, Faber & Faber, 19380. 38 
pp. (Criterion Miscellany, No. 19.) 

The author proposes that the Government should offer to make an agreement 
with any firm meeting certain conditions as to efficient management, good equip- 
ment, fair wages, and the like, by which it would guarantee to pay out of the 
unemployment insurance fund ‘‘the loss (if any) up to a fixed limit, which may 
result from the firm either undertaking a specific contract or working to full 
capacity with a full staff for a specific period in some or all of its factories or 
departments, if it has more than one.’”’ He presents various arguments for holding 
that the usual objections to Governmental subsidies in aid of wages would not 
apply to this plan, and holds that the fund would be serving its real purpose far 
better in this way than by merely furnishing limited payments to the unemployed. 
CLEVELAND Raittway Co., aNnD METROPOLITAN Lire INSURANCE Co., Poticy- 


HOLDERS Service Bureau. The accident-prone employee. New York, 
Metropolitan Life Insurance Co., [1929?]. 26 pp.; charts, illus. 


A study of the accident experience and the accident-prevention. work of tlic 
Cleveland Railway Co. 
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EJ|NHEITSVERBAND DER EISsSENBAHNER DEUTSCHLANDS. Jahrbuch, 1929. Berlin, 
1930. 190 pp. 


Contains information in regard to the railway business and conditions in 
Germany during 1929, including legislation, social insurance, labor protection, 
labor unions, ete. 

GeNERAL FEDERATION OF JEWISH LABOR IN PALESTINE. Executive Committee. 
Documents and essays on Jewish labor policy. Tel-Aviv, ‘ Achduth,”’ Print- 
ing Cooperative, 1930. 239 pp. 

GuntHER, E. Soztalpolitik. Berlin, Spaeth & Linde, 1930. 186 pp. 

A treatise on what the Germans call social policy, dealing with the meaning of 
this term in the past and present and with its practices, including labor protec- 
tion, hours of labor, social insurance, labor legislation, etc. 

INSTITUTE OF INTERNATIONAL RELATIONS. Proceedings of the fifth session, River- 
side, Calif., December 8 to 13, 1929. Los Angeles, University of Southern Cali- 
fornia, 1930. 252 pp. 

Among the subjects discussed at these sessions were: Economic disarmament, 
the international codification of the law of labor, and labor and international 
policies. 

Marcu, Lucien. Les principes de la méthode statistique. Paris, Felix Alcan, 
19380. 807 pp.; diagrams. 

A review of statistical methods, with examples of some applications of the 
methods outlined to the natural sciences and to business affairs. 

MerropouitaN Lire INsurRANCE Co. Policyholders Service Bureau. Coopera- 
tive marketing activities in business—a report on special forms of cooperation 


undertaken by independent business enterprises outside the scope of regular 
trade association activities. New York [1930?]. 30 pp. 


Minnesota, University or. Department of Psychology. Minnesota mechan- 
ical ability tests. Minneapolis, 1930. 586 pp.; charts, illus. 

The report of a research investigation subsidized by the committee on human 
migrations of the National Research Council. 

Mourth, Fréipéric. La question de l’organisation internationale de l’industrie 
charbonnitre. Paris, Jouve & Cie., 1929. 360 pp. 

This study of the coal industry covers general conditions of the industry, wages, 
and working conditions before and after the war; the world crisis in the coal 
industry; the solutions of the problems proposed in the different countries; 
the economic work of the League of Nations and the international industrial 
agreements; and the preliminary steps taken toward international organization 
of the industry. 

Mvurcuison, Ciaupius T. King Cotton is sick. Chapel Hill, University of North 
Carolina Press, 1930. 187 pp.; charts. 

An analysis of the difficulties of the cotton-manufacturing industry, with 
proposals for solution. 

NANKING, UNIVERSITY OF. Chinese farm economy: A study of 2,866 farms in 
seventeen localities and seven Provinces in China, by John Lossing Buck, 
Chicago, University of Chicago Press, 1930. 476 pp.; map, charts, illus. 

This volume brings together the findings of an investigation into the rural 
economy of China, made under the direction of the professor of farm manage- 
ment, College of Agriculture and Forestry of the University of Nanking. The 
study was undertaken not only to furnish data for Chinese students concerning 
some aspects of the agriculture of their own country but to add to the accurate 
knowledge about China for the benefit of the internationally minded. 


Nationa INpUsTRIAL CoNFERENCE Boarp (INc.). A picture of world economic 
conditions in the early fall of 1930. New York, 247 Park Avenue, 1930. 251 
pp. 
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New York Buitpine Coneress. Seasonal Operations Committee.  Seasynq) 
employment in the building trades: Analysis and recommendations. 
York, 101 Park Avenue, 1930. 9 pp.; charts. 


PasvotsKy, Leo. Bulgaria’s economic position, with special reference (v th, 
reparation problem and the work of the League of Nations. Washington, 1). ( 
Brookings Institution, 1930. 409 pp.; maps, diagrams. 


PRESIDENT’s CONFERENCE ON UNEMPLOYMENT. Committee on Recent Fro. 
nomie Changes. Planning and control of public works. New York, Nationg| 
Bureau of Economic Research (Inc.) (Publication No. 17), 1930. 260 pp. 


Princeton University. Industrial Relations Section. Memorandum: Compan, 
plans for the regularization of plant operation and employment. Princeton, 
N. J., October, 1930. 16 pp. (Mimeographed.) 


— Selected bibliography: Industrial plans for the regularization of employ. 
ment. Princeton, January 2, 1931. 6 pp. (Mimeographed.) 


RussELL SaceE Founpation. Community planning in unemployment emergen- 
cies: Recommendations growing out of experience, compiled by Joanna (. 
Colcord. New York, 1930. 86 pp. 


Reviewed in this issue. 

Ryan, FRANKLIN W. Family finance in the United States. (Reprinted from 
Journal of Business of the University of Chicago, October, 1930, pp. 402-423.) 

Deals with personal finance companies. 

Scetite, Georaes. L’Organisation Internationale du Travailetle B.I.T. Paris, 
Marcel Riviére, 1930. xvi, 333 pp. 

A study of the organization of the International Labor Office and of the work 
of the office during the 10 years since it was established. 

Scuoors, Dr. F. Hygiene et toxicologie industrielles. Liege, Georges Thone, 1130, 
271 pp. 

A manual of industrial poisons and diseases, covering the effects of heat, 
humidity, dusts and fumes, and the various occupational diseases as well as 
harmful substances used in industry. 

Serwy, Victor. La situation de la coopération socialiste de consommation Lege, 
1913, 1928, 1929. Huy, Imprimerie Coopérative, 1930. 12 pp. 

Certain data from this report are given in this issue. 

VALLEE, ALINE. Le consentement dans le contrat de travail. Paris, Rousseau & 
Cie, 1930. 268 pp. 
A study of the principle of assent, or agreement, in labor contracts. 


ViLLEY, Prerre. The world of the blind ha popenecogcn! study). Translated by 
0 


Alys Hallard. New York, MacMillan Co., 1930. 403 pp. 

This volume was awarded a prize by the French Academy of Moral Science. 
The author, blind from earliest childhood, in the final chapter declares that 
the object of all endeavors to aid the sightless, both in regard to patronage and 
reorganized teaching, ‘‘should be to help the greatest possible number of blind 
persons to be self-sufficing, thanks to their own work.” 

Wasnarr, Emite. Histoire owvritre et paysanne de Belgique. Brussels, L’ fglar- 
tine, 1930. 145 pp. 

A history of the labor and peasant classes in Belgium from antiquity down to 
the present time. 
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